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AN IMPERIAL CONSPIRATOR. 


PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON, 


ONE summer evening, sitting in 
my tent in Falcon Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and looking out 
from the window upon the Temple, 
there enters to me a swarthy-fac- 
ed, one-armed, and battle-scarred 
veteran of the corps of commis- 
sionaires, who with his remaining 
arm deftly unlocks the letter- pouch 
which he carries slung over his 
shoulder, extracts therefrom a bil- 
let, and presents it to me; then with 
a salute draws himself up and 
stands at “attention,” waiting my 
pleasure. Good fellows are these 
commissionaires; picked men of 
the army and navy, who have serv- 
ed their twenty-one years on land 
or sea, or who have been retired at 
earlier periods by reason of wounds ; 
who receive their pension of a 
shilling a day, or $90 a year; and 
who have been formed into a vol- 
untary association, under military 
discipline, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing trustworthy messengers for 
merchants, lawyers, and others. 
They earn about a pound a week, 
and this with their pension enables 
them to live in tolerable comfort ; 
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although, like all other old soldiers 
and sailors whom I ever knew, they 
are chronic grumblers. 

“Tam to fetch back the reply, 
sir, if you plaze,” said my mes- 
senger. “And, by that same token, 
I’m paid already for both jobs; 
but the jintleman, sir, is in a vio- 
lent haste, he said, and wishes to 
know immediate.” 

‘The note was written in a large, 
bold hand that I knew well. 

“It is all arranged. He and his 
ordnance officerarecoming. ‘They 
are to be in the gallery, .in the top 
seat on the left side of the céntre 
door. You are expected te meet 
them there, but not to say anything 
in the hearing of others that may 
betray their identity. As soon as I 
have done speaking you are to con- 
duct them to the side door, where 
a cab will be in waiting and where 
I shall meet you. Then to dinner 
and for the great talk.” 

“The reply is, 1 shall be there,” 
said I to the commissionaire ; and 
the veteran, saluting, turned on his 
heel and marched off swiftly. 

An hour afterwards I was 
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a hansom-cab, bowling merrily 
eastward. It was in August, 1871, 
and St. Paul’s clock struck eight 
as we rattled by Sir Christopher 
Wren’s greatest work. And this 
reminds me of two amusing:stories 
concerning St. Paul’s. Over the 
great door on the north side of 
the cathedral is the name of Sir 
Christopher, with the inscription, 
“ Si gueris monumentum, circum- 
spice.” A visitor to the cathedral, 
which has not within all its walls 
the image or the picture of a saint, 
save a few figures on the eastern 
window of the chancel, but which 
is crammed with marble effigies of 
English military and naval heroes, 
was leaving it when he saw this in- 
scription. “I understand now,” 
said he. “I have been trying to 
ascertain what god or saint it was 
in whose honor this pile was erect- 
ed; but nothing indicated it. Now 
L see—it is built in honor of St. 
Wren, and it is his monument.” 
The other story is that an Italian 
sailor, coming to London for the 
first time, saw St. Paul’s, mistook it 
for a church, entered it, and, after 
gazing around for some moments 
in search of a shrine or an altar, 
knelt down, blessed himself, and 
began to offer his thanks to God 
for his prosperous voyage thus far, 
and his prayers for his safe return 
home. A verger saw him, rushed 
at him, and pulled him to his feet. 
“Come! come!” he cried to the 
astonished sailor, “no praying 
here, you know.” 

When I told my cabby to drive 
me to the “ New Hall of Science” 
I felt a little pang at the readiness 
with which he answered me. 
“New Hall of Science, sir?” said 
he. “Yes, sir, I know it.” “Do 
you often go there?” I asked. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “if you mean 
with fares, I do go pretty often; 
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if you mean on my own account, 
not so often as I might wish. We 
cabbies, sir, are a little better than 
the sign-boards at the cross-roads : 
we tells people where to go, and 
we takes them there. But we sel-,. 
dom goes in ourselves. You see 
we can’t afford it, sir. As for the 
New Hall of Science, I have popped 
in there now and again when off 
duty ; and I’d like to go oftener. 
A very powerful speaker he is, sir ; 
and, for my part, I think he is more 
than half right, although it does 
make my blood run cold some- 
times to hear him go on. Perhaps, 
sir, he doesn’t mean it all. Do 
you think he does?” 

The New Hall of Science was 
once, I believe, a circus, or a me- 
nagerie, or a sale stable, or some- 
thing of the kind. Notwithstand- 
ing the changes that have been 
wrought in its interior arrange- 
ments, the perfume of the saw- 
dust and the straw hang round it 
still. In front is a ticket-taker’s 
office, and above this are some 
apartments used as reading-rooms 
and committee-rooms. ‘The hall 
itself is in the rear; it is a long, 
high, oblong room, with a gallery 
around three sides, and a high 
platform at the lower end, upon 
which are a table and a score or 
so of chairs. A flaring gasolier 
depending from the roof, and gas- 
jets along the walls, light up the 
place brilliantly. On this night 
of my visit it was crammed with 
men and women, the majority of 
whom were of the well-to-do lower 
middle-class: tradesmen, master- 
mechanics, students of law and 
medicine, small employers, solici- 
tors’ clerks, and so on. The air 
of the place was very close and hot ; 
the ventilation was imperfect ; the 
exhalations of the breath of the 
five or six hundred persons who 















filled the hall were anything but 
pleasant. 

This “ New Hall of Science” is 
the headquarters in London of 
that rude, violent, and aggressive 
atheism of which my friend who 
had invited me there that evening 
is the chief exponent. On reflec- 
tion I think it best not to mention 
his name in these pages. His 
identity will not be concealed from 
those who know him at all, and 
who may chance to read what I 
am writing. If it seem strange to 
any one that a Catholic should call 
such a man his friend, it may be 
sufficient to say that my occupa- 
tion made it essential for me to 
know all manner of men; that in 
almost every one, no matter how 
erroneous may be his opinions or 
how detrimental his influence, there 
is to be found something to esteem 
and admire; and that it is better, 
even if this be not so in an excep- 
tional case, to know your man well 
in order that you may combat him 
more effectually. There is no- 
thing more dangerous than fight- 
ing in the dark. In this case the 
man in question has not only a 
strong mind, a well-disciplined will, 
a highly-educated intelligence, and 
an extraordinary command of lan- 
guage, but he is gifted with a kind 
heart and an affectionate disposi- 
tion. He was driven into infidel- 
ity by the stupid harshness and 
bigotry of a Calvinistic parson un- 
der whose spiritual direction—God 
save the mark!—he had been 
placed; and an ardent soul that 
might have been saved for God 
was thus lost to his service. He 
has waded so far in the dark 
waters of atheism and of revolu- 
tion that, in his opinion, to turn 
back were more tedious than to 
press on. True, to press on will 
lead him to eternal perdition, while 
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to turn back, amid the jeers of his 
party and at the cost of the loss 
of his ambitious and not wholly 
groundless hopes of political ad- 
vancement, would perhaps enabie 
him to save his soul. I told him 
so one day. He looked at me 
steadily and mournfully for some 
moments without replying. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he at last, “perhaps you are 
quite right. Had I to live my life 
over again I should, at least, keep 
my opinions concerning God to 
myself. But it is too late now; 
and I cannot bear to think of turn- 
ing back. What! be pointed at 
as the converted atheist and the 
reformed revolutionist? No; it 
would cost too much. I must go 
on, let the game end as it may.” 

This was the man who, as I en- 
tered the “ New Hall of Science ’” 
on, this hot summer evening, was 
on the platform holding forth to. 
the assemblage I have described. 
He was attired in faultless evening 
dress; his large and strong form: 
stood out boldly from the black 
background behind him; his ac- 
tion was suited to the word and 
the word to the action. I need 
say nothing concerning the subject 
of his discourse, further than that 
it was a vigorous, rude, uncompro- 
mising, and brutal assault upon: 
God. It was a pitiful sight to see, 
a pitiful thing to hear—most piti- 
ful, I thought, for the sake of the 
men and women who were listening 
to the speaker. 

However, at the designated 
place “in the gailery, in the top 
seat on the left side of the centre 
door,” I found the men whom I 
had been bidden to seek. One 
was a swarthy, stout, sharp-eyed, 
quick-motioned person—the very 
type of a Corsican. This was 
M. Roban, the attendant, servitor, 
guardian, major-domo, and confi- 
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dant of the other. 
the other? 

Sitting there in the hot and sti- 
fling gallery of the “New Hall of 
Science”; jammed in between a 
lean and hungry bookseller on one 
side, and a fat butcher on the 
other; dressed in a shaggy coat, 
and wearing, as was permitted in 
this free-and-easy place, a slouch- 
ed hat drawn far down over his 
face—who was he? He was the 
nephew of the greatest military 
conqueror the world has known 
since Alexander; the son of a 
king; the son-in-law of another 
king ; the brother-in-law of a third 
king; and the cousin of a depos- 
ed and exiled emperor—in other 
words, he was Napoleon Joseph 
Charles.Paul Bonaparte, generally 
known ag Prince Jerome, and not 
unfrequefitly spoken of by his.foes 
as Plon-plon. 

By a skilful movement and the 
dexterous employment of a shil- 
ling I displaced the fat butcher 
and installed myself by the side 
of the prince, who, after greet- 
ing me with a squeeze of the hand 
and a softly-spoken sentence, re- 
sumed his occupation of listening 
attentively to the speaker, and of 
casting observant but furtive 
glances at the people. He was 
very quiet; occasionally a strange- 
ly sarcastic and half-pitying smile 
passed over his face. He did not 
join in the applause that followed 
many of the brilliant periods of 
the speaker; but now and again 
he made his comments, sotto voce. 
They were pungent. “That is 
well put; how easily one could 
turn the affirmative into the nega- 
tive!” “That is a fallacy, but it 
goz:s well; I have heard it used 
more clumsily.” “Your English- 
man has not a logical mind, or 
else he would not swallow that.” 


But who was 
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“These are 
behind them 
tion ?” 

The peroration of the speaker 
was full of fireworks; and in their 
blaze and smoke our party made 
its escape from the hall and found 
the hero of the night and the pro- 
mised cab waiting for us. We en- 
tered and were driven away, at a 
rattling pace, to a destination un- 
known to me. There was not 
much conversation during that 
drive. It was a strange company 
—a prince, his officer, a revolu- 
tionary leader, and a_looker-on 
sympathizing with neither of them, 
so far as he understood their aspi- 
rations and the principles of their 
action, but having an interest in 
each of them. ‘This was not by 
any means my first meeting with 
Prince Jerome Napoleon; but our 
former intercourse had been cold 
and formal compared with the 
abandon of his Imperial Highness 
on this occasion, and the zest with 
which he entered into the spirit of 
the adventure. There is much 
difference, you see, between re- 
ceiving one’s friends, flatterers, 
and sycophants in the sa/on of the 
Palais Royal, and meeting an ac- 
quaintance in the gallery of an 
atheistical and revolutionary hall, 
and driving in company with the 
leading spirit of that place to take 
dinner in a tavern that was cer- 
tainly respectable, but which 
could not by any stretch of cour- 
tesy becalled princely. It wasto a 
certain house on the Strand that we 
were driven ; on arriving there we 
entered by a side door, and present- 
ly we found ourselves in a comfor- 
table, spacious, but not too elegant 
room, wherein was a table prepar- 
ed as for a dinner for four persons, 
and the usual sleek English waiter 
in attendance. 


fireworks; what is 
in the way of ac- 











And now was the weakness and 
imbecility of the far-famed secret 
police of the French government 
made manifest. This was a time 
when it was really of much im- 
portance to the existing govern- 
ment in France to know what the 
Bonapartists were hoping, plan- 
ning, and doing; here was an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn some- 
thing respecting these things. The 
proper course would have been to 
have dressed a police agent in the 
disguise of an English waiter, and 
installed him in our dining-room. 
That the movements of the prince 
were watched and reported to a 
certain extent we had evidence. 
“The pig who opened the door of 
the cab for us,’ said M. Roban, as 
we started on our drive, “was 
Brin; he is one of the most acute 
of the police agents. But he is off 
the scent now; he thinks we are 
going to Morley’s, and he is satis- 
fied with his night’s work. He is 
writing out his report now, and as 
soon as he posts it he will go to 
bed. Meanwhile, we are free from 
his cursed observation for a few 
hours.” 

I do not remember much about 
the dinner, as a dinner, although 
my impression is that it was a good 
one; but almost all the conversa- 
tion, except the mere persiflage and 
trifling customary at a dinner, is 
fresh in my memory, and I find 
that a reference to my notes is 
scarcely necessary. 

The man who sat opposite me at 
table was fifty years of age. He 
was tall, well shaped, and athletic. 
His countenance was decidedly 
handsome and expressive. He 
wore no beard; his heavy mous- 
tache was very slightly touched 
with gray. His hair was thin; he 
was a little bald; the hair came 
down to a point upon the high, 
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broad, and noble forehead, exactly 
as one sees in the portraits of Na- 
poleon the Great. His dark brown 
eyes, set back behind rather deep 
brows, were very beautiful; at times 
they gleamed like diamonds; again 
they shone with a soft and lambent 
light. His mouth, faultlessly shap- 
ed, was, however, the most expres- 
sive feature of his countenance. 
When he smiled, he was fascinat- 
ing; when he sneered—and he of- 
ten sneered—he was horrible to 
look upon. Good and evil, the 
delightful and the repulsive, were 
strangely mingled in that face. I 
afterwards came to know him as 
having a very affectionate heart, 
and an equally imperious and mis- 
directed will. Prince Napoleon 
understands English thoroughly, 
and writes it with ease and ele- 
gance ; he speaks it well enough; 
but he knows that his pronuncia- 
tion and his command of our 
idioms are not perfect, and he has 
a childish dread of giving any one 
cause to laugh at him. So it 
pleases him best, when in company 
with Englishmen or Americans, 
that they speak in English and he 
reply in French. Such was the 
rule at this strange banquet. Na- 
turally, the conversation turned 
first upon the discourse to which 
we had been listening. “For your- 
self, my ‘dear friend,” said the 
prince, addressing the English 
atheist and _ revolutionist — “ for 
yourself you have made a great 
blunder. You should let God 
alone. We do not wish to be 
martyrs—is it not so? A hundred 
years or more from now, and God 
may be wiped out from the minds 
of men; but now he rules them, 
and you and I, if we wish power, 
must not assail him.” 

“Well,” said the Englishman 
doggedly, “I have enlisted for the 
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war, and I am not going to turn 
back. I may succeed if I go on; 
I am sure to fail if I turn back; so 
I take my chance.” 

“You cannot succeed,” said the 
prince. “ From what class will you 
draw your support? It is all very 
well to say that the upper classes 
in England are one with you in 
their disbelief in God. ‘That is a 
generalization, and generalizations 
are deceptive. One need not be a 
conjurer to know that many of 
your English nobles and gentlemen 
are as free from religious restraint 
as you are. But they are still 
bound by the force of public opin- 
ion and of the convenances of society. 
It isnot yet respectable in England 
to be an ‘infidel, as they call it, 
and your Englishman will not will- 
ingly put himself outside the pale 
of respectability. He will write 
magazine articles and books that 
are thoroughly rationalistic in their 
tone, and that tend to destroy 
faith. But this is a mere pastime; 
he is only half in earnest; he has 
not the Frenchman’s courage of 
his opinions. He has the idea that 
the maintenance of religion is es- 
sential for the good order of so- 
ciety, and if a crisis should come 
you would find him on the side of 
his church. Besides, if these Eng- 
lishmen were willing to enter upon 
a war against God, do you think 
they would take you, a man of the 
people, for their leader? Not a 
bit of it! What do you wish to do? 
You wish to sweep away the mon- 
narchy and the nobility, and to.set 
up a non-Christian republic. It is 
too much. One thing at a time. 
You might abolish the monarchy 
if you retained God. Cromwell did 
that, and the religious fervor of 
his troopers was the great source 
of their success. You might abol- 
ish God if you retained the mon- 
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archy; but to do both at once 
would be to give England what 
France had in the first Revolution ; 
and we know how that ended.” 

“T care nothing for the lords and 
the ladies,” said the Englishman 
with asneer; “my strength is with 
the people. I know them well, and 
I tell you, monseigneur, they are sick 
of it. They are sick of the monar- 
chy ; sick of the queen; sicker still 
of the man who thinks he is to be 
king, but. who never shall rule 
these islands; sick of the heredi- 
tary legislators, who do nothing 
but scold the Commons and then 
yield to them; sick of the Com- 
mons, who are the representatives 
only of three classes—the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, and the 
land-owners. The populace, the 
great mass of the people, are weary 
of all this. It is from them that I 
shall get my support. They are 
with me. When the hour comes I 
shall have but to raise my hand, 
and the people—the people—will 
be at my command.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” 
said the prince; “you will never 
be able to make yourself ruler of 
England. You have great abilities, 
but there are things which are 
impossible. What is. your pro- 
gramme ?” 

“Well,” said the Englishman, 
“we do not propose to have a re- 
volution during the life of the pre- 
sent queen, but at her death—” 

“ That will do,” said the prince, 
shrugging his shoulders. “ She will 
probably outlive all of us. If your 
revolution is to be postponed until 
her death, none of us may live to 
see it. We do things better in 
France. We move quickly there.” 

From this time on the conversa- 
tion flowed in an _ ever-widening 
but shallower channel, and mid- 
night arrived ere the repast was 
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finished. The Englishman had ela- 
borated his schemes for preparing 
the country for a republic; the 
prince had demonstrated the futi- 
lity of them, and had insisted that 
the tide was really flowing the oth- 
er way. In the course of his ob- 
servations, which were rather dis- 
connected, and were at times inter- 
rupted, but often illustrated, by an 
amusing story or a witty jeu d'esprit, 
he said : 

“ Just now, of course, the empire 
is discredited in France, and we 
shall have a republic for a while. 
But there is an infinite amount of 
humbug about a republic. Repub- 
lican institutions, in their purity, 
are possible only in very small and 
primitive communities, where the 
duties of the government are sim- 
ple, and where every member of 
the commonwealth can give his in- 
telligent and personal attention to 
their discharge. But in a great 
empire like France, or England, or 
the United States the theory of 
popular sovereignty can never be 
but a name. It will not work in 
practice. ‘The interests of the na- 
tion are too vast, too complicated, 
to be managed save by men who 
give up all else for that purpose. 
Even the elective legislators can- 
not do it; they have their own 
business to attend to. You will 
find that they will become the tools 
of one or two leaders, whose orders 
they will obey. Thus, here it is 
Gladstone or Disraeli; in France it 
will be Thiers or Gambetta, or—” 

“Yourself, perhaps,” said the 
Englishman. 

“You go too fast, my friend,” 
said the prince, with a curious 
twinkle in his eyes. “ My cousin, 
the emperor, still lives. No men- 
ber of our family can entertain an* 
aspiration to displace him.”* 

There was an awkward pause 
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here ; but M. Roban adroitly broke 
it by complaining of the thinness 
of the Bordeaux and suggesting the 
trial of the champagne, which had 
thus far remained untasted. Pre- 
sently the prince broke out again: 

“Certainly I am a_ republican, 
just as lama Catholic. I can see 
the theoretical beauty of republi- 
canism, just as I see the beauty of 
the faith in which I was born, of 
which my wife is a devout follower, 
and in which my children are edu- 
cated. For the moment we will 
not speak of that—mais je suis un 
Catholique. ‘They were not true— 
those stories that were told of me; 
they had only a soupgon of truth. 
But as for republicanism, it is a 
delusion. Men wish to be govern- 
ed; to be taken care of; to be 
guided ; to be guarded. Who wish- 
es to be his own gendarme, and 
keep himself out of bed patrolling 
around his house to guard it from 
thieves? That is the business of 
the government, and he pays his 
taxes that he may sleep in peace 
and safety. So with the whole of it. 
If I mistake not, you will agree 
with me that your American com- 
patriots are growing tired of the 
work of pretending to govern them- 
selves. Would they not rather be 
really governed by some one, whom 
they could hold responsibje for 
making all things go well, and 
whose head they might chop off if 
he made things go too badly? You 
will come to that in America be- 
fore very long. How many elections 
do you have there every year? I 
asked M. Roban to count them for 
me the other day. Perhaps he 
made an error in confounding lo- 
cal and general elections, but he 
showed me a list that would give 
one electoral contest for each week 
in the year. Mon Dieu! Can you, 
then, afford to be always engaged 
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in casting your ballots into the 
electoral urns? I have made a 
calculation. When I visited the 
United States this matter interest- 
ed me; I inquired into the system. 
I learned what were the caucus, 
the primary meeting, the conven- 
tion, and the election. ‘They are 
but parts of a machine, and the 
crank is turned by a few men who 
make a trade of it. A sad farce is 
played ; when the citizen comes to 
deposit his vote he only registers 
his approval of what has been ar- 
ranged for him on one side or the 
other. If he attempted to look af- 
ter it himself his time would be 
swallowed up and his business 
would go to ruin. Your Ameri- 
cans will grow weary of this in 
time. They will say, as did the 
Jews, ‘Give us a king to rule over 
us.” They will want some one to 
be their Providence; to provide 


for them peace, security, and good 
order, and to leave them alone in 
their work of making money. They 
may not call him a king, but names 


are nothing. A president for life, 
with great power, but immediate 
responsibility to the people, and 
with advisers immediately respon- 
sible to him—that is what you want 
in America.” 

“The most perfect form of gov- 
ernment on earth,” said the prince 
at a later stage of the conversation, 
“is that of the Papacy. That the 
inferior should choose the superior, 
that the sheep should elect a shep- 
herd, is absurd. In the Papacy we 
have a supreme ruler chosen for 
life and invested with absolute pow- 
er. He is chosen by a select body 
of the wisest and best; he need 
not be one of their own number, 
although generally he is; he may 
have been born a prince or a peasant. 
Once chosen, he becomes the Su- 
preme Pontiff and his will is law. 


afe a good Catholic at heart. 
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The inconveniences and dangers of 
the hereditary transmission of sov- 
ereignty are here avoided; the 
democratic principle of selection 
and the autocratic principle of au- 
thority are brought into harmony 
with each other. The pope reigns 
as well as governs, and well would 
it be for the nations if their rulers 
were chosen as the popes are elect- 
ed, and invested with the indispu- 
table authority that they exercise. 

“As for a republic founded on 
the principle that the will of the 
majority shall be the supreme law,” 
said the prince, “I cannot under- 
stand how it can possess any sta- 
bility or certainty. Nothing is so 
uncertain and capricious as the 
minds of men. To-day they are 
royalists; to-morrow they are dem- 
ocrats. To-day they are monoga- 
mists; to-morrow they are polyga- 
mists. If it be once admitted that 
there is no absolute right or wrong, 
no sanction of law higher than the 
will of the majority, we plunge 
straightway into a sea of unknown 
depth and with currents that lead we 
know not whither. It is here that 
the church has her great strength. 
She says to men, ‘Obey me, for I 
speak the words of absolute truth, 
and my commands are those of the 
unchangeable and omnipotent God.’ 
She does not object to plébiscites, 
but—” 

“She will accept the decision 
only of those which are in her fa- 
vor,” interjected the Englishman, 
who all this time had been mani- 
festing symptoms of displeasure 
and uneasiness. “ To speak plain- 
ly, monseigneur, you seem to be 
amusing yourself with persuading 
our papistical friend here that you 
Let 
us be done with shams. Your se- 
rene highness and myself are in 
the same boat. We have both been 
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Christians; now we are infidels. 
We each are ambitious: you wish 
to rule France, I wish to rule Eag- 
land. Our path leads through re- 
volution; in France your pot is 
boiling, in England mine is only 
simmering. But for neither of us 
is success possible save through 
utter revolution. We must destroy 
everything and rebuild from the 
ground. The greatest conservative 
force in the world is the Catholic 
Church ; before we can effect our 
work of destruction we must get 
her out of the way, and that is why, 
as you phrase it, I will not ‘let 
God alone.’” 

M. Roban here interfered, and 
pointed out the fact that the hour 
for closing the tavern had passed. 
I suggested an adjournment to my 
own rooms in Falcon Court, and to 
my delight the prince welcomed it. 
Up to this moment I had not known 
whether I was the guest of the 
prince or the Englishman. But 
when the bill was brought in this 
doybt was settled. He took it, 
looked at it, and handed it to M. 
Roban.* “ Pay it,” said he; and 
then we went forth. It was long 
past midnight. The Strand was 
deserted save by policemen, wan- 
dering women, and a few belated 
persons like ourselves. We went 
eastward, past the Savoy, Somerset 
House, through Holywell Street, 
around St. Clement Danes, under 
Temple Bar, and so on to Falcon 
Court. And as we walked this 
extraordinary prince talked. He 
seemed to know all about the Sa- 
voy, and led us, very unwillingly 
on my part and on that of the En- 
glishman, down the narrow street 
that transports one from the bustle 
of the Strand to the sombre quiet 
of a graveyard. He said he wished 
to show us a view—“a beautiful 
picture.” He did it. There was 
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the old church upon the hill, sur- 
rounded by tombstones; the river 
flowed beneath, and Westminster 
Abbey and the Parliament Houses 
stood out against the still sky in 
the distance. His imperial high- 
ness now exhibited himself in the 
character of a cicerone. “ You are 
an American,” said he, “and you 
need not be ashamed to say that 
you do not know all the history of 
this place. There is our English 
friend, who never has given a 
thought to it. The past is nothing 
to him; he is all for the future. 
But see what a past is here! Here 
was the Savoy Pulace, built by the 
brother of Archbishop Boniface and 
the uncle of Eleanor of Provence, 
the wife of Henry III. He gave it 
to the monks of Montjoy; Queen 
Eleanor bought it from them and 
gave it to her son Edmund; more 
than five hundred years ago it was - 
the residence of the captive King 
John of France, who died and was 
buried here. At Chiselhurst, an 
hour’s ride from here, there is an- 
other exiled sovereign of France 
waiting for his fate. What is it to 
be? Shall he, too, be buried in an 
English churchyard ?” 

This was in the summer. Early 
in the next winter the exiled em- 
peror of France had found a grave 
in the consecrated precincts of the 
little church of St. Mary at Chisel- 
hurst. His cousin knew that the 
emperor’s disease was fatal. ‘here 
existed, as I afterwards had good 
reason to know, a sincere and ar- 
dent affection between these two 
cousins. They had been boys to- 
gether, and their juvenile love for 
each other was never.extinguished. 
But there were curiously antago- 
nistic elements at work in what 
should have been a happy family. 
Prince Jerome, who has his vir- 
tues as well as his faults, was 
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heartily disliked by the Empress 
Eugenie. That there was reason 
for this dislike on her side is not 
to be questioned. After Sedan, 
after the fall of the empire, what 
remained for France? A republic 
as an interregnum; that was a 
matter of course. But what after 
the republic? The reader must 
remember that I am writing now of 
affairs as they were six years ago. 
What has since happened was not 
foreseen by any of the Bonapartes. 
There was to be a republic ad in- 
terim; but it was to be a red re- 
public, that would overthrow pro- 
perty, family, and religion, and in 
the reaction against it the nation 
would stretch out its arms to Na- 
poleon as its saviour. But who 
should be the Napoleon? After 
the death of Napoleon III.—and 
his death even at the moment of 
which I am writing was inevitable— 
the empress naturally looked upon 
her son as the predestined ruler of 
France, and with her were M. 
Rouher and the whole imperialist 
party of the country. Prince Je- 
rome had notions of his own. He 
believed, of course, that only a 
Napoleon could save France; but 
he himself was the Napoleon. 
Curious things occurred during 
the days immediately preceding 
and immediately following the 
death of the emperor at Chisel- 
hurst. Without knowing how it 
happened, I found myself mixed 
up in obscure intrigues at this 
time. Camden House, Chiselhurst, 
is a delightful place; but during 
those months it was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of intrigue which 
was bewildering. As for the em- 
peror himself, in my humble opin- 
ion he was the one who least of 
all was interested in these plots 
and counterplots. He was very 
much in love with his wife; he was 


extremely fond of his son; his 
pale cheeks would flush and his 
fathomless eyes would gleam with 
a strange light when he spoke of 
France and her future. But he 
knew that his part in shaping her 
destinies was ended. When he 
came to Chiselhurst he knew that 
he came there to die; and there is 
no doubt, I think, that he made a 
good end of his life. Victor 
Hugo’s History of a Crime is a 
fine piece of sensational writing; 
but when I read it I could not see 
the resemblance between his Louis 
Napoleon and the Louis Napoleon 
whom I knew. . Perhaps the fierce 
fires had burned away the base 
metal. From the time of his ar- 
rival in England until his death I 
had several conversations with the 
emperor. Once the empress and 
the prince imperial were with us; 
once we were alone together, walk- 
ing in the grounds of Camden 
House. It was affecting to witness 
his anxiety to reconcile his wife 
with his cousin. But his amiable 
efforts failed; the truce patched 
up between them immediately after 
his death was quickly broken, and 
since then they have been open 
and avowed enemies. 

In his exile at Chiselhurst the 
emperor was surrounded by a host 
of adherents, friends, and cout: 
tiers. Some of them—many of 
them, I  believe—were sincere ; 
others, no doubt, were merely time- 
servers. Among the schemes that 
were in the air was one for affect- 
ing public opinion in France and 
throughout Europe by means of 
the American press. The theory 
was that if the organs of opinion 
in this country were to range them- 
selves upon the side of the empire, 
and to speak of its restoration as a 
desirable event, beneficial results 
would follow. This idea obtained 
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such a hold upon the minds of a 
certain faction of the imperial 
party that an elaborate scheme for 
attempting to subsidize the Ameri- 
can press was devised. It was 
never carried into execution. 

My intercourse with the exiled 
family continued for many months; 
it was greatest with Prince Je- 
rome, but it extended to the em- 
peror, the empress, and the prince 
imperial. The death of the empe- 
ror was the signal for the com- 
mencement of a violent and acri- 
monious contest, of which the out- 
line is recorded in the columns of 
the London Zimes of that period, 
most clearly in the letters of a cor- 
respondent signing himself “ One 
Who Knows.” For some months 
before the emperor’s death the em- 
press and Jerome had not been on 
speaking terms. But on the day 
of his death, when Jerome went to 
Chiselhurst, the empress, melted 
by her affliction, met him with open 
arms and embraced him tenderly. 
The selfish ambition of Jerome— 
an ambition which, under the most 
advantageous circumstances, would 
have been almost hopeless of suc- 
cess, and which his course has ren- 
dered absolutely futile—led him to 
insist upon the council de famille 
recognizing him as the head of the 
house, placing the prince imperial 
under his guardianship, and giv- 
ing to him the direction of the fu- 
ture policy of the imperialist par- 
ty. There was no question, I be- 
lieve, of the empress, the prince 
imperial, M. Rouher, or any of the 
family or leaders of the party as- 
senting to these demands. But 
Jerome made them; and there was 
a period of a few hours when he 
thought they were to be granted. 
The decision against him was em- 
phatic ; and from that moment he 
has been openly, as he was before 
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secretly, the foe of his own house- 
hold. 

It is not to be questioned that 
Jerome is by far the most able of 
all the living Bonapartes. He has 
not been a very arduous student ; 
but his knowledge of men and 
things is very extensive. It has 
been said that he was deficient in 
personal courage, but I have rea- 
son to believe that this is a calum- 
ny. His personal resemblance to 
the first Napoleon is very striking ; 
and he consciously, or unconscious- 
ly, emphasizes this by assuming at- 
titudes that every one knows are 
Napoleonic. After the partial de- 
struction of the Palais Royal by 
the Commune, Prince Jerome ma- 
naged to have what was left of the 
treasures of his residence there 
sent to him at London. He pur- 
chased a house on the Bayswater 
Road, and thither these articles - 
were conveyed. The house was 
spacious, but they filled it from top 
to bottom and overcrowded it. He 
took me there one day when noth- 
ing had been yet arranged andall was 
in confusion. Paintings, statuary, 
arms, armor, vases, Carpets, rugs, 
china, plate—all sorts of things 
were heaped up together. But in 
one room there were a marble bust 
of Napoleon I.,anda marble group, 
by Canova, of Prince Jerome, as 
an infant, in his mother’s arms. 
He gazed at them with admiration, 
as if he had never seen them be- 
fore, and then said to me: “ You 
see the resemblance, do you not?” 
Indeed, it was striking. So far as 
a child could look like a man, the 
infant Jerome was the counterfeit 
presentment of Napoleon I. 

During the months when the in- 
trigues of which Chiselhurst was 
the centre were most active, Prince 
Napoleon was often in my rooms 
in Falcon Court. No state was 
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maintained there; the rooms were 
dingy and very plainly furnished, 
and they were approached by a 
dark and narrow stairway. But 
in a closet there were a store of 
good wine and boxes of fair ci- 
gars; and by the aid of these com- 
forters Prince Jerome, M. Roban, 
and their English friend generally 
managed to make themselves com- 
fortable. What strange confer- 
ences were these! Often protract- 
ed fer into the morning, and seldom 
beginning until very late at night, 
they were marked with a rare free- 
dom, and even a license, of expres- 
sion. Very fascinating as a con- 
versationalist is Prince Jerome Na- 
poleon. He is very quick; he 
knows what you are going to say 
before you have fairly shaped your 
sentence; and although he does 
not quite take the words out of 
your mouth, he comes very near it. 
If you leave him to do all the talk- 
ing, occasionally keeping up the 
ball by an adroit objection or a 
well-placed demurrer, he will charm 
you by the grace of his diction, the 
appositeness of his illustrations, 
and the cogency of his reasoning. 
But if there were any possibility of 
Prince Jerome becoming a power 
in France, the time for it has pass- 
ed away. He had grand schemes 
at the time of which I am writing, 
and they continued to occupy him 
for months afterwards. He thought 
of forming a party of his own in 
France—a republican party, with 
himself as its leader, and with the 
understanding that he should be 
president first and emperor after- 
wards. The ramifications of his 
policy were bewilderingly exten- 
sive; they embraced the concep- 
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tion of a Latin league, and in their 
ultimate Italy, Belgium, part of 
Switzerland, France, Spain, and 
Portugal were to form one great 
confederation. It is possible that 
Prince Jerome might have formed © 
a party at one time. But his time 
has gone by. He had his partisans 
in France; now, if I am well in- 
formed, he has none. He was 
never ready for action, and, what 
was most fatal, was unwilling to se- 
riously imperil his fortune or sacri- 
fice his ease and comfort by taking 
the steps which would have been ne- 
cessary to make himself formidable. 
The prince imperial is still so 
young that a judgment concerning 
his future cannot be pronounced. 
But every one who knows him is 
able to bear witness to his amia- 
bility, his religious principles, his 
personal intrepidity, his thorough 
understanding of, and adherence 
to, the political philosophy of his 
father, and the charm of his man- 
ner. France has now been re- 
publican for seven years—at least 
she has governed herself, after a 
fashion, for that length of time. 
If the republican leaders in France 
are but half wise, they can con- 
tinue in power and establish a real 
republic. They must recognize 
the fact, however, that in France 
the republic must be Christian. 
The anti-Christian republic which 
M. Gambetta is beligyed to con- 
template will not live on that con- 
secrated soil. In the event of a 
great revolution in France the star 
of the Bonapartes might again 
arise; but it would be upon the 
young Prince Louis, and not on 
the old Prince Jerome, that the 
eyes of the people would be fixed. 
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THE MONASTERY OF FULDA.* 


St. Bonirace, after having found- 
ed numerous churches and monas- 
teries and established several epis- 
copal sees, conceived the design 
of founding a new monastery on 
a grander scale than any which 
had been heretoforeerected. His 
disciple, Sturm the Bavarian, gave 
him an able and zealous co-opera- 
tion in carrying this great plan into 
execution. He was commissioned 
by Boniface to go forth from 
Fritzlar, in company with two as- 
sociates, to search through the 
great uninhabited tract of land 
called Buchonia, or Buchen-land, 
still covered with the original 
forest, for a proper site whereon to 
found the monastery. These en- 
voys were ordered to survey with 
the greatest care the whole region, 
examining its soil, its mountains 
and valleys, streams and fountains. 
They finally selected a site on the 
banks of the river Fulda. Carlo- 
man gave it to Boniface, with an 
adjacent domain of 4,000 paces in 
circumference. Boniface, with 
seven companions, took solemn 
possession of it on the 12th of 
January, 744, and immediately be- 
gan building a church and monas- 
tery, which were completed after 
an unintermitted labor of three 
years. As soon as the exterior edi- 
fice was completed Boniface ap- 
plied himself to the interior organi- 
zation of a monastic community. 
For this purpose he sent Sturm 
with two companions to study the 
arrangements of the most flourish- 
ing monasteries of Italy, and par- 
ticularly that of Monte Cassino. 


* Translated from Schippner’s Charakter-Bil- 
der. 


After his return Sturm was ap- 
pointed first superior of the monas- 
tery of Fulda. 

The new foundation thus solidly 
established and wisely organized 
by Boniface flourished and grew 
in a manner far beyond his antici- 
pations. The lands which lay in 
a wild, uncultivated state in the 
vicinity of the monastery were 
gradually reclaimed by the zealous 
and industrious monks, the forests 
were thinned out, the soil was 
brought under cultivation, and all 
sorts of mechanical and artistic 
labors were introduced. Skilled 
workmen, especially such as had 
trades useful for the monastery—tan- 
ners, tailors, hatters, manufacturers 
of parchment, weavers of linen and 
woollen fabrics—were induced to 
settle in the neighborhood. ‘These 
weavers, at a later period, formed 
at Fulda the first guild, and were 
indebted to the monastery not only 
for their first foundation but also 
for many valuable rights which they 
afterwards acquired. All _ the 
works of the monastery—baking, 
cooking, scrubbing the floors, car- 
pentering, gardening, sculpture, 
manufacture of articles made from 
the precious metals, painting, and 
the writing of chronicles—were di- 
vided amongthe brethren. Brower 
gives us a correct and graphic 
picture of these various industries, 
in which all were employed with an 
emulous zeal : 

“No sort of employment which 
could call forth the activity of the 
mind or promote the common good 
was neglected by those men in 
whom the divine wisdom dwelt, in 
that early age, but every moment 
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which remained at their disposal, 
after their ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious duties had been fulfilled, was 
employed in the study of the 
sciences, the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and in reading, or listening to 
the reading, of the Holy Scriptures. 
Some dictated or wrote out com- 
mentaries on the books of the Old 
and New Testaments; others un- 
dertook the work of translation and 
exposition ; others compiled antho- 
logies composed of texts from the 
Scriptures or the writings of the 
fathers; others gathered collections 
of parallel passages illustrative of 
the meaning of important and ob- 
scure texts. Many of these monks 
gave evidence, through the saga- 
cious, discriminating, and judicious 
manner in which they elucidated 
and explained the sacred text, of a 
degree of learning and intelligence 
scarcely to be equalled by any of 
their contemporaries in other mo- 
nasteries or schools. ‘Those who 
were not sufficiently gifted to at- 
tain the highest excellence in sci- 
ence or art found honorable em- 
ployment in assisting their brethren 
according to their capacity. Some 
painted the initial letters and orna- 
ments of the manuscripts on parch- 
ment, others put on the costly 
binding and clasps, or ruled the 
books and marked the larger let- 
ters at the beginning of verses and 
chapters with pencils of red lead 
or chalk. Others were copyists, 
and wrote out in a fair hand what 
had been hastily taken down from 
dictation on scraps of paper.” 

The historical records kept at 
Fulda were of the utmost value for 
all future times. The earliest of 
the annals of the empire begun at 
the suggestion of Charlemagne and 
by his order, and which are mani- 
festly of an official character, are 
found in the annals of the monas- 
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tery of Lorsch. These were the 
basis of the annals of Einhard, 
which come down to the year 826. 
The continuation of the annals ap- 
peared in the reign of Louis the 
Fat, contained in the Chronicles of 
Fulda, which are chiefly occupied 
with affairs of the empire, the do- 
mestic affairs of the monastery hold- 
ing a subordinate place. The com- 
pilers evidently stood in a close re- 
lation with the court, as we know 
in particular that one of them, Ru- 
dolph, was Louis’ confessor; they 
manifest a thorough acquaintance 
with affairs, and, as official histo- 
rians, observe the same reserve in 
speaking of certain persons and 
events which we notice in the ear- 
lier annalists. They are written, 
moreover, in an excellent style, on 
a plan which was laid down by 
Einhard. They have the same 
calm and impartial dignity, without 
any obtrusiveness of the writer’s 
personal sentiments upon the rea- 
der’s attention, the events them- 
selves being presented objectively 
with a tranquil continuity from 
year to year, and with the simple 
view of conveying to future times 
correct information respecting his- 
torical events, and that in such a 
way that the writer tacitly deter- 
mines their judgment by the clear 
manner in which he presents his 
facts. These chronicles were not 
written up every year, yet they 
were always compiled within a 
comparatively short time after the 
events which they relate had oc- 
curred, and therefore we have in 
them an invaluable source of in- 
formation of the highest authority, 
only we must always bear in mind 
the special scope intended by the 
writers. The form is unpretend- 
ing, yet a careful inspection shows 
how much skill and art were requi- 
site to keep all things belonging to 














those disturbed times in view, to 
avoid digressions upon unimportant 
matters, and to relate concisely and 
comprehensively everything of es- 
sential consequence. 

Erhard, a monk of Fulda, of 
whom nothing more is known, was 
the first who undertook the con- 
tinuation of the work broken off 
by Einhard, Charles’ biographer, 
at the year 829, for the period of 
the reign of Louis. After him the 
annals were continued by Rudolph, 
a worthy disciple of Rabanus Mau- 
rus, a man who possessed the en- 
tire confidence of the king, and 
was fully acquainted with all the 
secret affairs of the court, and 
for purity of style and lucid ar- 
rangement of his narrative worthy 
of being compared to Einhard. 
The work of his successors is by 
no means equal to his own in 
merit, and from the date of the 
death of Louis the Younger the 
annals show by their unrestrained 
censure of King Charles that their 
character underwent a complete 
change. After the successful at- 
tempt of Arnulph to seize on the 
iniperial crown they laid down 
their pens, apparently because they 
waited for better times before con- 
tinuing their work. Besides these 
annals of the empire, there is much 
valuable historical literature in the 
shape of biographies of the abbots 
and other works, the product of the 
industry of the studious monks of 
Fulda, 

The monastic school of Fulda 
exercised the most important in- 
fluence on the culture of Germany. 
From the very beginning this 
school was divided into two dis- 
tinct parts : the inner school, for the 
members and pupils of the monas- 
tic institute, and the outer school, 
in which children were educated 
for all sorts of secular pursuits. 
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Boniface sent to this school for in- 
struction and care a great number 
of youths from Bavaria, Franco- 
nia, and Thuringia. It speedily at- 
tained to a very flourishing condi- 
tion, especially during the reign of 
Charlemagne, who favored it very 
warmly and enriched it by valua- 
ble donations of land. He wrote a 
letter to the second abbot, Bau- 
gulph, remarkable for the wise and 
earnest exhortations with which he 
encouraged him to spare no pains 
for the improvement and perfection 
of the school, particularly in view 
of the important end of giving a 
thorough education to the clergy. 
Baugulph corresponded so faith- 
fully to the desires of Charles that 
this great emperor, as early as 787, 
recommended the school of Fulda 
as a model for all others, and laid 
the foundations of its library, which 
became afterwards so famous. Both 
the school and the monastery were, 
however, chiefly indebted for their 
rapid development to the great 
Rabanus Maurus. He had been 
sent there as a pupil in his eleventh 
year, and in his eighteenth year 
Ratgar, the third abbot, who fully 
appreciated his remarkable intelli- 
gence, sent him in company with his 
friend Hatto to the school of the 
most renowned teacher of that 
time, Alcuin, at Tours. Others of 
the most promising students were 
sent abroad at the same time, some 
to Einhard in Seligenstadt, others 
to Clement the Scot. This mea- 
sure of sending the young men of 
greatest talent in the monastery to 
foreign schools was very beneficial 
to Fulda. They returned home 
and brought with them scientific 
and literary treasures which were 
sent by the munificent Charlemagne 
for the advantage of learning and 
education in Germany. Rabanus 
did not remain very long with 
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Alcuin; nevertheless a_ life-long 
friendship was formed between 
them, and Alcuin continued until 
death to regard Rabanus as his 
disciple, not only in human learning 
but also in the spiritual life. 

After Rabanus had completed 
his studies in Scripture, ethics, 
philosophy, and belles-lettres, he 
returned in company with his be- 
loved fellow-pupil to Buchonia. 
On his arrival the Abbot Ratgar 
entrusted to his care the organiza- 
tion and direction of the school, 
which soon rose to such a height of 
prosperity that it not only far out- 
stripped the Frankish and German 
schools, but even excelled those of 
England, which were then so cele- 
brated. Rabanus was made rector 
in the year 810, when he was bare- 
ly twenty-six years old, and the 
fame of his name drew pupils to 
him from far and near, insomuch 
that the greater number of the ap- 
plicants for admission were rejected 
for want of sufficient accommoda- 
tion. Theschool soon became the 
centre of studious culture in Ger- 
many, and Rabanus himself possess- 
ed all the science which in that age 
was attainable. Counts and princes, 
bishops and scholars, frequented 
his society, admired his wisdom, 
and were astonished at the extent 
of his varied knowledge. When in 
the year 822 Rabanus became ab- 
bot of the monastery, and was sub- 
sequently made archbishop of May- 
ence, the school possessed an ample 
faculty of competent professors 
taken from among the priests of the 
community, and its reputation was 
so universally established that both 
school and monastery henceforth 
continued to expand by their own 
innate vital force. Many among 
the monks, also, were distinguished 
for skill in painting and sculpture. 
Rabanus founded a special school 
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for the cultivation of these arts, 
which was brought to its comple- 
tion by Hadamar, the thirteenth 
abbot. By the order of these ab- 
bots certain pieces of property and 
certain revenues, pertaining to the 
chancery of the abbot, were special- 
ly devoted to defraying the ex- 
penses of the public worship in the 
church, and the whoije remaining 
surplus of these funds was expend- © 
ed, under the direction of the ab- 
bot and his chancellor, upon works 
of art of every description, in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mechanical arts, 
and carving. It was the duty of 
the chancellor to take care that the 
abbot’s coffer of construction was 
never empty, so that skilled work- 
men might be continually employ- 
ed and apprentices be trained under 
their direction, “in order that the 
Lord’s house might never lack their 
labor, but might be decorated with 
fine moulded cast-work and every 
kind of ornament in wood, stone, 
copper, and the precious metals.” 
The monastery of Fulda became 
in this manner for the subsequent 
periods of time a real university 
of sciences, and, what is worthy of 
particular mention, a nursery of 
the vernacular language, as_ well 
as, in addition, an academy of 
arts. What Monte Cassino was 
for Italy, St. Gall for Southern 
Germany, what Corvey afterwards 
became for Saxony. and Northern 
Germany, that Fulda was for Mid- 
dle Germany. The works of Ra- 
banus and many other learned 
scholars, who resided or were edu- 
cated in that monastery, have been 
only partially preserved; the build- 
ings and works of art, moreover, 
have been almost entirely deStroy- 
ed by the power of the elements 
and the gnawing tooth of time, in 
part also by the ravages of human 
avarice; but the few surviving 
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remnants suffice to give us some 
notion of the achievements of that 
former age in science and art, and 
to fill us with admiration of the 
activity, persevering industry, and 
skill of their authors. 

Boniface and his fellow-laborers 
wrought from no ambitious mo- 
tives, but for the glory of God and 
the good of men. Science and art 
were cultivated as instruments ser- 
viceable in promoting these great 
objects, and Fulda was made their 
nursery in order that through them 
it might minister more effectually 
to the propagation of Christian 
faith and morality. The wishes 
and plans of Boniface found a 
speedy fulfilment. Even during 
Sturm’s administration the seven 
monks who founded Fulda increas- 
ed to four hundred, and the monas- 
tery became early in its history a 
seminary from which the most 
zealous and well-educated priests 
went forth. Previously to this 
time it had been foreign messen- 
gers of the faith who had made the 
light of the Gospel to blaze in Ger- 
many, but thenceforth they were 
native Germans who wrought the 
conversion of the Saxons and the 
other dwellers in Northern Ger- 
many. Most of these were educat- 
ed at Fulda, and they implanted 
the knowledge acquired at that 
school, at the same time with the 
Christian religion, in the soil of the 
remotest regions of their country. 
Rabanus, a native of Mayence, is 
to be regarded as the father of 
German learning, and he stands at 
the head of a numerous school, out 
of which we select for individual 
mention only the names of Wala- 
fried Strabo, Abbot of Reichenau; 
Servatus Lupus, Abbot of Fer- 
riéres; Otfried, monk of Weissen- 
burg; and Rudolph, monk of 
Fulda. Schannatenumerates among 
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other renowned alumni of Fulda 
eleven archbishops, as many bi- 
shops, and fourteen abbots who 
were all educated there during its 
earliest period. Many other men 
were educated there who became 
councillors and chancellors of sov- 
ereigns, royal ambassadors and 
judges, and in those capacities ex- 
tended in wider and wider circles 
the religious and intellectual cul- 
ture they had imbibed at Fulda. 

Alongside of these high mental 
occupations, the hardest sort of 
field-work and mechanical labor 
held also an honorable place within 
and around the monastery. 

A part of the monks did not 
live within the monastic cloisters,. 
but had dwellings assigned them 
on its territory, which they were 
employed in clearing and bringing 
into an arable condition. Upon. 
these spots of ground they at first - 
built a little hut or cell, in the 
neighborhood of which they laid 
out a small garden, which they ex-- 
tended by degrees to a larger and, 
larger cultivated farm. ‘These cells. 
were gradually extended to a wider 
distance around the monastery,. 
other farmers and laborers joined 
themselves to the monks, and out 
of these small beginnings arose the 
villages which are situated in great 
numbers agound Fulda, still bear- 
ing names derived from their first 
founders or their original purpose, 
such as Maberzell, Bronnzell, Kiin- 
zell, Mackenzell, Edelzell, Kehr- 
zell, Orzell, Sargenzell, Pilgerzell, 
Kimmerzell, Bonifaziuszell, and 
the like. The origin of villages is 
perhaps nowhere so easily traceable 
as in Buchonia, where the greater 
number of their modern names de- 
note what their beginning sprang 
from in the early times. 

This most interesting historical 
picture which we have translated 
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from Schéppner’s admirable work 
in three volumes, in which a series 
of similar pictures from ancient 
and medieval and modern history 
are graphically drawn, as well as 
the description of Cluny which was 
published in a former number of 
this magazine, suggests some reflec- 
tiens appropriate to our own time. 
In those old days princes and 
other laymen of high standing and 
wealth lent a zealous assistance to 
founders and superiors of religious 
orders and monasteries in carrying 
on their great and good work. 
Thus, they were able to accomplish 
speedily, and with a grandeur of 
achievement to us in these times 
astonishing, the noble designs con- 
ceived in their great souls. They 
worked industriously by their per- 
sonal labors in that part of their 
undertakings which justly fell to 
their share. But the property, the 
revenues, the external means neces- 
sary to them were liberally furnish- 
ed by the generous gifts of the 
wealthy laity, as well as by contri- 
butions in money, or its equivalents 
in labor and the fruits of labor, by 
the common people. In modern 
times this co-operation of the pow- 
erful and wealthy with the clergy 
and religious orders has gradually 
diminished, until it has reached a 
low ebb. We say nothgng of the 
‘spoliation committed by those who 
have rebelled against the church 
or usurped her just dominion over 
her own temporalities. We confine 
ourselves to the neglect and parsi- 
mony prevalent among professed 
Catholics who claim to be loyal 
and are willing to have ecclesias- 
tics and religious enjoy peaceably 
whatever they can earn or acquire 
for sacred uses, only too glad to 
be themselves sharers in the com- 
mon benefit which thereby accrues 
to the faithful. The general rule 
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of apathy and parsimony has signal 
exceptions. We hear occasionally 
of instances of princely munifi- 
cence among the di/e of the Catho- 
lic laity in Europe. At home we 
can point to some similar deeds of 
generosity, such as the foundation 
of the Westchester Asylum and of 
the new College of Omaha. But, 
as a rule, those who undertake col- 
leges, schools, institutes for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, ca- 
thedrals, churches, and_ similar 
works, are left to shift for them- 
selves, and not only to work in 
their proper vocation for the com- 
mon good of rich and _ poor 
alike, but to earn the money, to 
borrow it, and to beg it from the 
common multitude of the faithful, 
with which they can furnish the 
materials and the means which are 
a sine gud non for beginning and 
prosecuting their work. They must 
teach, and give missions, and lec- 
ture, and hold fairs, and set on 
foot excursions and entertainments, 
and perambulate, wherever the 
local ecclesiastical authority will 
permit or can be induced to con- 
nive at them, on mendicant tours, 
and draw on the charitable so- 
cieties of Europe, and drum in- 
cessantly in church on the never- 
ending appeal to that patient and 
hard-working mass of the faithful 
whose good-will so far outruns 
their ability. The rich must lay 
up fortunes for all and singular of 
the children whom they so fre- 
quently spoil and render shift- 
less and fit only to become spend- 
thrifts, by the effeminate education 
which they give them. They must 
also lavish their revenues in a cost- 
ly and magnificent style of living, 
in ostentatious splendor of dress 
and appointments which good taste 
as well as Christian morals con- 
demns, in every kind of pleasure 
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and self-indulgence which belongs 
to an utterly worldly and dissipated 
life. The example of the very rich 
spreads downwards through every 
inferior grade of affluence, and 
reaches even to those who are ob- 
liged to spend the greater part of 
what they earn by their own con- 
stant exertion, in sacrifices to the 
idol of their vanity. The costly 
worship of idols leaves only a small 
residue to be given for decency’s 
sake to the altar of the true God. 
The love of worldly pomp and 
pleasure extinguishes all zeal for 
the glory of God’s house and all 
charity for men. Avarice and 
pride harden the heart against the 
poor and suffering, and make the 
mind too sordid to appreciate those 
things which appertain to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual part of hu- 
man nature. They even blind the 
mind in respect to one’s own per- 
sonal interests which concern the 
future life. Hence it is so rare to 
find men solicitous to expiate their 
sins and merit grace by good works, 
and to provide for the relief of 
their own souls or those of their 
near and dear relatives, except by 
the ordinary celebration of the fu- 
neral obsequies, and with more re- 
gard to the ostentation of a grand 
funeral ceremony than to the al- 
leviation and shortening of the suf- 
ferings of the next world, which 
those whose life here has been fill- 
ed with earthly pleasures have more 
reason to dread than others. The 
want of good example on the part 
of so many who hold the most con- 
spicuous place among the laity, and 
their indifference toward the in- 
terests of religion, cause a similar 
tepidity to pervade that class of 
Catholics who are less worldly and 
more religious, and would be sus- 
ceptible to higher and nobler im- 
pulses if the atmosphere in which 
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they live were not so relaxing and 
enervating. 

The consequence of this enfee- 
bled faith and charity is that enter- 
prises undertaken by men who have 
devoted their lives to the good of 
society and the church languish 
for lack of support. It is difficult 
for those who wish to promote Ca- 
tholic science and literature to pro- 
vide for the education of all classes, 
to make the arts which enhance 
the splendor of religion flourish, to 
give dignity and attractiveness to 
the divine worship, to multiply the 
means of religious and moral im- 
provement, to remedy the wants 
and miseries of social life, to get 
the books which they need for 
their libraries, to build and deco- 
rate churches, to afford the means 
of instruction to pupils who de- 
sire it, to publish and circulate the 
works which they write or desire to’ 
write; because they are left to earn, 
or slowly and painfully to gather up, 
the money which is absolutely re- 
quisite for such purposes. Every- 
body is ready to applaud them 
when they succeed, and to enjoy 
the benefit of their labor, but few 
are willing to help to produce the 
successful result. It seems to be 
thought that the works of religion 
and charity are the affajr of the 
clergy and the religious orders, a 
kind of private enterprise for their 
interest, or something which they 
are bound to furnish to the people 
out of their own resources. As if 
the whole ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious fabric and its furniture were 
not for the temporal and spiritual 
good of all the faithful and society 
in general, and as if it were not 
enough for the clergy and religious 
to give themselves and contribute 
their mental and spiritual activity, 
without the added burden of fur- 
nishing material means, and being 
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harassed with oppressive taxation 
upon these very means by which 
they are enabled tg serve the 
common good. 

In our own country the dis- 
abling wound and paralyzing dis- 
ease which blights spiritual, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social vigor is 
division in religion. Even Catho- 
lics feel its malarious effects. Re- 
ligious unity is the only perfect 
remedy. The combination of all 
the best and soundest elements, of 
all. the most valuable resources 
and efficient powers, in the unity of 
one religion and one church, would 
make the greatest and most far- 
reaching results possible and rela- 
tively easy. Unless that is effect- 
ed, those who have the thost per- 
sonal interest in the stability and 
continuance of that imperfect or- 
der which we actually possess, have 
good reason to tremble at the pros- 
pect of a violent shaking of its 
foundations and ihe danger of 
their overthrow. If the lessons of 
the past are not sufficient to teach 
them wisdom, those of the present 
ought to startle them into at least 
common prudence. At all events 
Catholics ought to wake up to a 
more real and vivid apprehension 
of that to which they must give at 
least a “ notional assent”: that all 
worth having and living for in this 
world is deposited in the Catholic 
Church and religion, and that they 
are bound to exert themselves for 
its preservation, increase, and trans- 
mission, unless they would be re- 
creant to their baptism and traf- 
fickers with the privileges of their 
birthright. Clunys and Fuldas, 
grand institutions and noble works, 
are as necessary in our age as in 
any which has preceded. It is 
only by a revival of the old spirit 
of the ages of faith that the old 
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deeds can be accomplished. The 
ruins of Cluny and Fulda are a 
symbol of a deeper and more in- 
trinsic devastation in Christian so- 
ciety. Let us hope that these 
ruins may be rebuilt, and_ that 
what has been laid waste may 
be restored, in the more ancient 
nations of Christendom; and that 
we may emulate by new edifices in 
our new country the great works 
of past centuries in the Old World. 

A few of the magnificent monas- 
teries of the medizval period still 
continue to subsist with somewhat 
of their ancient splendor in the 
old archduchy of Austria, and Mr. 
Ticknor has given a most interest- 
ing account of a visit he made to 
two of these, which is published in 
his Memoirs. At Fulda there is still 
a large ‘and flourishing Benedic- 
tine abbey, where great numbers 
of the German clergy have been 
during the present century wont to 
resort for making, spiritual retreats. 
Since the beginning of the Cu/tur- 
Kampf the bishops of the German 
Empire have held a session there, 
at which they prepared and issued 
a joint pastoral to their people. 
They also agreed together in a 
project for establishing at Fulda a 
Catholic university when better 
times shall restore to the oppressed 
hierarchy and church of Germany 
due liberty of action, and the pro- 
ject is considered in the general 
assembly of German Catholics 
which is held every year. Many 
religious institutions still flourish 
there: a clerical seminary, several 
convents, excellent schools and a 
gymnasium. May the pious desire 
of the bishops be fulfilled, and simi- 
lar institutions in our own coun- 
try increase and flourish as in the 
olden time! 
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A CHILD’S DESIRE. 


And little things 
On little wings 
Bear little souls to heaven. 
—F. W. Faser. 


Out at sea the day was ending, rosy sails fast growing blue, 
Glimmer of the light-house breaking fading sunset glory through. 


All the day our feet had wandered through the sweet bay, on the sand, 
And our eyes had been up-hoarding treasures of the sea and land, 


While a little maiden cousin had been learning strangest things— 
Eyes bent down along the surf-line, lifted to the sea-gulls’ wings. 


Now, her day’s researches ended—little cormorant herself— 
Limpets drying on the table, star-fish on the window-shelf, 


Listening stories, eyes wide opened, my low chair she sat beside, 
With each story claimed another, evermore unsatisfied : 


Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty—founts e’er fresh of fiction old— 
Country Mouse, Enchanted Princess, Stupid Hans with purse of gold ; 


Each in turn the eager maiden heard with air of little queen— 
Not the old Arabian caliph knew a more commanding mien. 


Not my store the wise sultana’s, so I teok a poet’s words— 
Read in music how St. Francis preached a sermon to the birds; 


Told my little royal lady how once lived this gentle heart, 
This great saint who gave each creature in his own deep love a part; 


How he called the sun his brother, how his sister moon he praised, 
And upon his willing shoulders lambs, foot-weary, softly raised ; 


How the wolf, when he besought it, bent obedient its knees, 
How the little birds would greet him, singing in the olive-trees ; 


How they hushed their merry voices when he bade the song be still 
Till he should have preached ugto them how life’s purpose to fulfil ; 


How, with meek and reverent silence, listened each obedient bird, 
Ruffied not a tiny feather, not one crimson top-knot stirred, 
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Till the sermon was well ended and the saint gave leave to fiy, 
When the happy flocks spread singing far up in the deep blue sky. 


Grave-eyed grew my cousin Alice—never story seemed like this— 
“ Did the birds sit on his shoulders, and fierce wolf bend at his knees ? 


“ Were there any sparrows with them? And why weren’t they afraid ? 
Do you think the birds would love me? Did they know all that was 
said ? 





“T will be just like St. Francis—would the birds then understand ? 
Would they listen if I called them, would they sit still in my hand ?” 


Never held, in her child-wisdom, fairy girdle gift so dear 
As this blessing bringing creatures into human heart so near. 





O my little wise-souled cousin, petted, cherished, sheltered maid, 
Bringing into us thy roses, thou to pick the thorns afraid, 






Fearing any dust-speck clinging to thy dainty, dimpled hand, 
Keep thy white soul world-unspotted, so thou too mayst understand 


How to win the birds to love thee, bring the lambs about thy feet, 
Win a heart all creatures loving, and a speech as honey sweet. 
















Every day in self-denial learn thy dear self to forget, 
Prize the thorns that guard thy roses, keep heart’s garden ever wet 






With the dew of gentle pity given unto all who need, 
And love God with all thy loving—so a saint one day indeed. 


And perhaps the birds will know thee as thou tread’st the busy street, 
Heart with God, and, for his service, footsteps diligent and fleet ; 





And their twitterings will grow softer as thou praisest in thy heart 
God that he hath let thee serve him, in his great love given thee part 





With the least of all his creatures. 
souled ; 
Life may have no great deeds for thee, only little things enfold, 


Ah! sweetheart, keep humble- 





But thy littleness may crown thee with saint’s halo, unawares. 
Blessing on thee, and St. Francis ever keep thee in his prayers! 


PEARL. 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘1zA’s STORY,” *‘ A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” “ ARE 
YOU MY WIFE?”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VII, 


PARTING WORDS, 


THE preparations for the journey 
were nearly over; everything had 
been sold or sent on to Broom 
Hollow, and the Redacres were to 
leave Paris in a few days. Mean- 
time they were staying with Mrs. 
Monteagle, for their own apartment 
had been dismantled for more than 
a week. 

Everybody was kind and sympa- 
thetic, and the invitations to good- 
by dinners were more numerous 
that the colonel could accept. It 
was not a joyful occasion, but nei- 
ther was it one for mourning. 
They were leaving Paris under 
painful circumstances; but then 
things might have been. much 
worse, and since her visit to Broom 
Hollow, and the satisfactory ar- 
rangement she had made with the 
Millses, Alice was as cheerful as a 
bride. She talked over the pros- 
pect of a house without servants as 
if it were some experiment they 
were going to try for their amuse- 
ment. Pearl fell in with this 
cheerful view quite naturally, laugh- 
ing and turning all the coming diffi- 
culties into fun. But what surprised 
every one was the way Polly rose up 
to face them; she, who had always 
looked to have every little pebble 
carefully swept from her path, who, 
as her father said, seemed the most 
unfitted of human beings to rough 
it, was full of energy and fore- 
thought, as if the altered circum- 


stances had endowed her with a 
new character, tearing off the old 
one like a garment to be cast aside. 
Even her beauty was not the same. 
The sleepy languor of her deep 
blue eyes had changed to an ex- 
pression of tenderness that filled 
them with an altogether different 
light, as when the morning mist 
melts away and the young sun 
shines out in unveiled beauty and 
serenity. There was something 
indescribably touching in the way 
she followed Pearl about the house, 
watching to help her in every little 
thing, so gentle and diligent in 
doing whatever work Pearl set her 
to; and you may be sure it was al- 
ways the lightest that Pearl could 
find—packing fragile knick-knacks, 
or sewing something that was want- 
ed in a hurry, anything to keep 
Polly from tiring herself. The 
colonel was active and useful in his 
way, and wonderfully contented, 
all things considered. Balaklava 
was behaving beautifully, or at any 
rate no one heard anything to the 
contrary. 

There was a farewell soirée for 
them all at Mrs. Monteagle’s this 
evening, and she particularly re- 
quested the girls to look their love- 
liest. 

“T want to wring everybody’s 
heart,” said the old lady, surveying 
them with affectionate admiration; 
“it will be some consolation to see 
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other people a little miserable when 
one is very uncomfortable one’s self. 
But I congratulate you all on leav- 
ing this dreadful country. You 
are going in the very nick of time. 
We are on the eve of some fright- 
ful explosion. You are well out 
of it.” 

“Tt would have been good fun to 
wait and see the blow-up,” said the 
colonel. “I can’t say I’m glad to 
miss it if there is going to be a 
row.” 

“If thereis! Dear me, it’s won- 
derful how people can shut their 
eyes to what is going on under 
their very nose!” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. 

“ And what zs going on?” asked 
the colonel. 

“ Everything that ought not to 
be going on. Here come the Léo- 
polds. He keeps it all dark, of 
course; but when I said to him 
yesterday that things were not go- 
ing on like this forever, he couldn’t 
deny it; he tried to laugh it off. 
But Z know what ministers are; 
they are paid for telling lies— 
French ministers, at least. Well, 
Excellence! good-evening. It is 
very good of you fine people 
to come and spend your evening 
in unofficial company. Where is 
Blanche? Ah! putting a touch 
to her head-dress, I see. I was 
afraid she had not come, and my 
young friends would have been so 
disappointed !” 

There was a ball at some am- 
bassador’s this evening, so several 
of the guests came in full dress, 
with diamonds, etc., which gave quite 
a brilliant air to the gathering. 
Mme. Léopold was very affection- 
ate to Alice and the girls. Léon 
could not come with her and his 
father, but he was coming later, 
she hastened to assure Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, who took the glad tidings 


Pearl. 


rather indifferently. It was not 
long before he made his appear- 
ance with Captain Darvallon; they 
were both in uniform, being bid- 
den to the ball. A brilliant military 
uniform always shows to advantage 
amidst a crowd of black coats, and 
though theirs were not the only ones 
present this evening, they were by 
far the handsomest, and both the 
hussars looked very well in them. 

“Who is that officer?” said 
Colonel Redacre to Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. - : 

“The short man in the lancer’s 
uniform?” she answered, pretend- 
ing not to see who he meant. 

“No, that tall, fine-looking man 
speaking to Pearl.” 

“That is M. Darvallon.” 

“What! the man who—You 
don’t mean it !” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” And Mrs. Mont- 


eagle, with this rude and aggrgvat- 


ing chuckle, turned away. 

“What is the fellow saying to 
Pearl?” muttered Colonel Red- 
acre to himself; and ostensibly to 
look after his daughter, but in real- 
ity moved by a desire to investi- 
gate the low-born, ridiculously well- 
bred-looking individual who was 
making himself agreeable to her, 
he walked straight up to them. 

“ Madentoiselle, will you do me 
the honor of presenting me to M. 
le Colonel?” said Darvallon to 
Pearl. 

The presentation was made. 

“Mon colonel, this is not the 
first time we have met. The last 
time I saw you was in the trenches 
before Sebastopol ; you were help- 
ing to carry away a brave young 
fellow, a brother officer of ours, 
who was wounded; he died before 
you got him to the ambulance. I 
did not know who you were then; 
Léopold told me since.” 

“TI remember; it was young De 











B ? Those were hard times 
in the trenches,” said the colonel; 
and, as if by magic, the ice was 
thawed, and in five minutes he was 
fighting his Crimean battles over 
again, and protesting inwardly that 
this was the most gentlemanlike 
Frenchman he had met for a long 
time. 

Pearl left them and joined a 
group of ladies who had captured 
Baron Léopold, and were listening 
with charming attention to what he 
was saying; but he would not enter 
on official matters, much to their 
disappointment. 

“ Ah! mesdames, no. I must 
not be decoyed into discussing 
state affairs in such company; be- 
fore I know where I am you will 
have bewitched me into betraying 
every state secret I possess. There 
is no danger we statesmen have to 
guard against like the magnetism 
of your beaux yeux.” 

““That is very unkind, M. le 
Ministre,” said a pretty Dalilah, 
who had set her heart on getting 
les dernitres nouvelles from the 
minister to-night. “ M. de Talley- 
rand trusted us more than that.” 

“Ce n’est pas 14 ce que Talley- 
rand a fait de mieux,” replied the 
ungallant and inexorable minister. 

“There is Mme. de Kerbec,” 
cried Pearl. “How magnificent 
her dress is !” 

“Ergo, it is a failure,” said the 
baron. “The mission of a dress is 
to beautify its wearer, never to 
draw attention to itself; one should 
say on beholding a really well- 
dressed woman, ‘Quelle jolie 
femme!’ never ‘ Quelle jolie toi- 
lette!’ That is the true philosophy 
of dress; I fear Mme. de Kerbec 
has not studied it.” 

“Yes, she has 


indeed,” said 


Pearl; “at least I know that she 
complains of the dressmaker not 


Pearl. 
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considering her face and thinking 
only of the effect of the dress itself.” 

Pearl really meant tu take Mme. 
de Kerbec’s part; she was impress- 
ed by the serious tone of the states- 
man in criticising Mme. Galbois’ 
latest combination ; but everybody 
laughed, and one lady observed 
that the dressmaker was “trés 4 
plaindre.” 

The object of these remarks, 
meantime, ploughed her splendid 
way through the crowd—for the 
company was very numerous now— 
and spying Pearl in her quiet black 
dress, she dropped M. de Kerbec’s 
arm, and seized upon her and 
drew her to a seat ip a window re- 
cess. 

They made a striking contrast 
as they sat there together, the large, 
elderly woman blazing in diamonds 
and amber satin, and past the’ fatal 
Rubicon of embonpoint, and the 
fair, slight girl in the severe sim- 
plicity of her black dress, that made 
her snowy shoulders glisten like 
alabaster. They had a little chat 
about things and people in general, 
and then Mme. de Kerbec, quitting 
the light tone befitting gossip, said 
gravely : 

“ Pearl, what do you think of my 
dress ?” 

“T think it is magnificent; it 
dazzled me when you entered the 
room,” said Pearl. 

“T am thankful to hear you say 
so! You are atrue friend, Pearl. 
I know you always tell me the truth; 
and you will see that I am not un- 
grateful. I have been thinking a 
great deal about what I could do to 
help you and Polly, and I have hit 
upon a little scheme that I hope 
you will like. I mean to send you 
some of my ball-dresses. You will 
not be able to get pretty ones in 
England, you know, and mine will 
make a great effect down in Devon- 
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shire; and they will be a nice easy 
fit for you both.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said 
Pearl, whose dimples were starting 
into refractory fun at the last sen- 
tence, “ but I fancy we shall have 
very few opportunities of wearing 
ball-dresses at the Hollow. We 
are to lead a very quiet life there.” 

There was music going on now; 
somebody began to sing, and con- 
versation was hushed for a few 
minutes. When it was resumed 
Baron Léopold remarked how 
handsome Mrs. Redacre was look- 
ing; she did look wonderfully 
young and comely in her mourn- 
ing. 

“Tt isa great loss to us that they 
are leaving Paris,” he observed; 
“but for her it is uz vrai malheur ; 
she is going to England just as her 
beauty is on the wane and there 
are no witnesses /2 das to remem- 


ber its palmy days; whereas here 


we have allseen it inits prime. To 
us she can say, ‘ Vous souvenez vous ?” 
and we can recall her succes in 
such and such a toilette, at such 
and such a ball. Here she might 
have lived a long time yet on her 
souvenirs; but she will have no 
past to live upon /@ bas. Pauvre 
femme! Itissad for her.” And 
the tender-hearted Frenchman 
heaved a sigh as he gazed at the 
waning beauty—at the mother 
whose youth was so abundantly re- 
newed in the blooming youth of 
her children that she would have 
laughed had the sigh of compassion 
reached her. 

Blanche and Polly were in a pri- 
vate corner, deep in conversation, 
exchanging vows of undying friend- 
ship, and pledging one another to 
keep up a full and regular corre- 
spondence. 

“T suppose they will marry me 
while papa is in office,” said 


Pearl. 


Blanche. “Mamma says I shall be 
considered a better partie while he 
is minister. I can’t see how that 
makes any difference, unless they 
married me to some young man in 
diplomacy whom papa might push 
while we are in office; but even 
that he could only do through his 
colleague at the Affaires Etrangéres, 
and mamma is a little ex froid with 
Mme. de M Sy 

“Is there any one in view, 
Blanche ?” inquired Polly, who be- 
gan to suspect this close reasoning 
was not altogether in the abstract. 

“Not that I know of,” said 
Blanche candidly. “There have 
been several projets, but they all 
came to nothing.” 

“Would you like to marry a 
diplomatist ?” 

“TI don’t know. If he were a 
full-blown ambassador, yes; that 
would be very nice. But the a¢- 
tachés’ wives are not to be envied; 
always dragged about de capitale 
en capitale ; having to pack up just 
as one has settled down and got 
to know people; that is a bore. 
No, I should not care to marry a 
diplomate.” 

“But if he were very nice him- 
self?” 

“I could not find that out until 
I married him. He might be very 
nice to look at and not at all nice 
to live with; that is why one must 
make so sure of the rest. When 
one has a good position and plenty 
of money, one can always make the 
best of one’s husband.” 

Polly was not an idealist; she 
did not indulge in _ high-flown 
dreams of romance, but this cool 
calculation, that stripped marriage 
of all poetry and left it a bare 
bargain of prose, struck her as un- 
natural, even shocking. Blanche 
had never before discussed her 
own future so openly; but then, as 











she said, circumstances had only 
now brought it home to her as a 
close-lying matter that had to be 
considered like other immediate 
business of high importance. 

“And that marquis that you 
danced with at the Tuileries the oth- 
er night—is there no chance of his 
coming forward ?” inquired Polly. 

“M. de Cholcourt? Good gra- 
cious! Why, he is the greatest 
parti going. He may marry the 
best-born heiress in the faubourg. 
There is a Russian princess, who 
will have twelve millions, looking 
after him, they say; but she is 
hideous,” added Blanche, empha- 
sizing the word with a most ex- 
pressive grimace. 

“Tt would be horrid of him to 
marry her, then,” said Polly; “ he 
ought to marry a pretty girl with 
no money at all. If he were an 
Englishman he would.” 

“Ah! but he is not; he is a 
Frenchman, and his mother is a 
Frenchwoman. If he had not a 
mother, he might marry himself; 
and then there is no saying what 
he might not do.” 

“What a pretty girl that is that 
M. Léon is talking to!” said Polly, 
catching sight of her friend’s bro- 
ther in the inner salon. 

“She is not a girl; Léon would 
not be talking to her if she were. 
That is Mme. de V ; she isa 
Spaniard. She was married last 
month.” 

“Papa and Captain Darvallon 
seem to be getting on very well 
together,” observed Polly. “I bet 
anything they are storming Sebas- 
topol! I wonder if soldiers ever 
have enough of fighting their bat- 
tles over again? I get so sick of 
them when I have heard them three 
separate times! Does M. Léon 
treat you to the Crimean battles 
every day of his life ?” 
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“He is not with us many days 
of his life; but he never bores us 


much about his battles. It sends 
me to sleep, and it grates on 
mamma’s nerves, and papa is too 
busy about politics to care to lis- 
ten; but he and M. Darvallon go 
at it by the hour together, I sus- 
pect. Don’t you like M. Darval- 
lon? I think him so charming. 
He always reminds me of the Prince 
de Condé—at least what I imagine 
Condé was, so brave and so gentle. 
Léon says he is a crusader come to 
life again. He saved Léon’s life in 
the trenches; but he talks as if it 
were Léon who had saved his.” 

“T can fancy him very chival- 
rous,” said Polly; “there is some- 
thing so distinguished about him, 
too. Is it really true that he is of 
such low birth ?” 

“Bah! ‘That is your English | 
morgue. As if it signified in a 
military man what his birth was! 
In France /a noblesse d’épée ranks 
with the proudest aristocracy of 
birth. Our greatest marshals rose 
from the ranks,” said Blanche, 
bridling vp with a warmth that 
made Polly stare at her with a 
sudden suspicion in her eyes. 
Blanche read it and laughed. 

“He is my brother's friend. 
Léon positively adores him; if you 
were to say a word about M. Dar- 
vallon’s low birth in his presence, 
he would be furious. But nobody 
ever does; nobody thinks of it, 
except to praise M. Darvallon.” 

Polly was wondering what he 
and her father were conversing 
about now; they were not making 
a sortie nor storming any place— 
she could see that from her father’s 
quiet manner; but, whatever subject 
they were engaged on, he was evi- 
dently interested in it. 

“No doubt it is often a great 
hindrance,” M. Darvallon was say- 
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ing ; “ but I don’t agree with you as 
to its being a dead weight on a 
man. He must be himself a poor 
creature who is conquered by 
poverty. When one comes to think 
of it, the conquerors of the world 
have all been poor. Look at every 
department of life—science, art, 
the sword, the pen, philosophy; 
have not the greatest lights in them 
been poor ?” 

“They don’t make a precedent 
for the common run of men,”’ ob- 
jected Colonel Redacre. “They 
were men of genius; not but that 
their genius would have thriven 
better had they been free from the 
worries and hindrances of poverty, 
instead of being, as many of them 
were, dependent on the bounty of 
some rich dunce or patronizing 
court flunkey. But the ordinary 
man who has to face the world 
with empty pockets is at a terrible 
disadvantage. Everybody makes 
small account of him; he is an 
object of pity to good people, and 
the world despises him.” 

“Just inasmuch as he despises 
himself—no more and no less,” 
said M. Darvallon. “If he feels 
contemptible in his own eyes, he 
will look contemptible in the eyes 
of the world. There is nothing so 
contagious as shame; if a man is 
ashamed of his poverty, other peo- 
ple are ashamed of it; if he car- 
ries it proudly, they respect it. 
Men are too apt to sneak out of 
their poverty; and there is nothing 
the world despises so much as a 
sneak.” 

“That may be, but there is no- 
thing the world respects so much 
as appearances,” said Colonel Red- 
acre. “If a man can keep up ap- 
pearances, let him be as poor as he 
likes, it does not much matter. 
There comes the hitch in your phi- 
losophy; it sounds very well in 
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theory, but it would not answer in 
practice.” 

“T have found it answer. I am 
a poor man, and I have always had 
the courage to say so, and I have 
never found the world visit the 
fact on me with contempt—on the 
contrary ; and it is quite natural.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose it is natural to 
respect courage,” said Colonel Red- 
acre, himself doing instinctive ho- 
mage to the courage that dared to 
say, “ I am a poor man.” 

“Human nature, at bottom, is 
better than we make it out,” con- 
tinued M. Darvallon; “when we 
appeal to what is best in it we are 
seldom disappointed. My experi- 
ence is that the sympathies of man- 
kind are generally, almost invaria- 
bly, on the side of truth and cour- 
age and simplicity.” 

“You are an optimist, I see,” 
said Colonel Redacre. 

“Why should not every man be 
an optimist?” said M. Darvallon, 
laughing. “It is, after all, only a 
choice of views ; and it is so very 
much pleasanter to look on the 
good side of things and people than 
on the bad.” 

“Yes, that is good philosophy ; 
but it is not always practicable, 
any more than your theory about 
poverty. How, for instance, is a 
man to look at the good side of a 
wooden leg ?” 

“ Messieurs, these young ladies 
insist upon having a dance; let all 
those whom it concerns bestir them- 
selves,” called out Mrs. Monteagle 
in a loud voice, so that everybody 
might hear. 

“Thank Heaven! it don’t con- 
cern me,” said the colonel, nodding 
at her defiantly. 

“There is the answer to your 
question, mon colonel,” said M. 
Darvallon, rising: “your wooden 
leg claims for you the privilege of 














sitting quiet, whereas the want of 
one compels me to abandon the 
pleasure of your conversation and 
exert myself in obedience to our 
hostess.” 

And with this consoling remark 
he turned away to look for a part- 
ner. The dance was to be in the 
dining-room, a good, square room 
that opened into the middle of the 
larger salon; the centre-table was 
removed, and the dancers paired 
off quickly and were soon whirling 
round to the spirited measure of a 
Strauss waltz which Pearl Redacre 
was executing on the piano. 

M. Darvallon was looking for 
her, and, seeing how she was en- 
gaged, he went up to the piano. 

“Have you promised the next 
dance, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ Then may I have the honor ?” 

“Yes.” 

There was no reason why he need 
stand with his back to the wall, 
meantime, and watch Pearl till this 
waltz was played out, instead of 
getting another partner and joining 
in it; but such was apparently his 
pleasure. Captain Darvallon was 
notadancing man. He danced well, 
and he did not vote the perform- 
ance a bore; while it lasted he en- 
joyed it—that is, if he had a good 
partner; but he infinitely preferred 
talking to dancing. 

When the waltz was over Blanche 
Léopold came and offered to re- 
lieve Pearl, and then she and M. 
Darvallon went into the dancing- 
room. Pearl danced beautifully ; 
her slight figure swayed to the 
thythm of the music like some dogile 
instrument moved by its power; 
her feet seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground. She was tall enough 
not to be out of proportion with 
the commanding figure of her part- 
ner, who bore her along with easy 
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strength, his brilliant uniform show- 
ing off more distinctly the graceful 
lines of her sable draperies. 

“Tt is pleasanter dancing in this 
way than in the crush of the Tui- 
leries the other evening,” he said, 
when they stopped after a few 
turns. “ Are you very fond of danc- 
ing, mademoiselle ?” 

“No, fortunately, not so very 
fond.” 

“Why fortunately ?” 

“ Because I shall have to give it 
up now. This is my last taste of 
it for—I don’t know, indeed, how 
long ; perhaps for ever.” 

“T heard with regret that you 
were leaving Paris; but I hoped 
that it was not for good.” 

“T don’t know; it is sure to be 
for a long time.” And Pearl heaved 
a sigh. 

“You are sorry to leave France? 
I am glad of that, though it may 
seem selfish to say so.” 

“ Why should you be glad ?” 

Why, indeed? Captain Darvallon 
was at a loss for an answer. It 
was already much for a Frenchman 
to have said—more, assuredly, than 
he would have dared to say to a 
French girl. But he had forgotten 
that this English maiden was that 
unapproachable nonenity, ue jeune 
fille ; he beheld in her only a lovely 
type of womanhood, an ideal wo- 
man, pure, fearless, gentle, and the 
chivalry of his nature did sponta- 
neous homage to her. He did not 
stop to question the impulse; he 
saw that Pearl was clothed in all 
womanly grace without, and in- 
stinctively he accredited her with 
every lovely attribute within. Kin- 
dred natures, moreover, recognize 
one another, and from the first M. 
Darvallon had recognized in Pearl 
a nature that had many points of 
resemblance with his own. He 
knew something of her circumstan- 
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ces from Léon. He knew that life, 
which had dawned on her so bright- 
ly, had suddenly clouded over, and 
that poverty had overtaken her 
youth. For himself, he had learn- 
ed to defy that cruel foe to peace 
and happiness; but he knew the 
world too well not to realize what 
the battle with it meant for one 
like Pearl, and as he looked at her 
in her soft, dependent youth his 
manhood was moved to tenderest 
pity. Not that she looked like one 
claiming, or even needing, pity, 
either for herself or her surround- 
ings; her dimpled face made a pic- 
ture of innocent brightness that 
was very good to see, and her fam- 
ily had no air about them of peo- 
ple who are down in the world. 
But that same world which crushes 
its victims so piteously also supports 
them in many ways; it helps, nay, 
it compels, them to wear a smiling 
countenance in its presence; be- 
yond it only the mask may be 
thrown aside and the bitter floods 
let loose. Colonel Redacre was a 
thorough man of the world, and 
not likely to gnash his teeth or tear 
his hair in public; but there was a 
tone of sadness and irritation un- 
derlying his good-humored affabi- 
lity, a note that sounded a harsh 
and angry revolt against the de- 
crees of his special fate. This had 
not escaped Captain Darvallon. 
And Pearl, too, as he scrutinized 
her more closely, did not certainly 
wear that air of careless security 
in happiness that was to be read 


on the countenances of other 
young girls around her—on 
Blanche Leopold’s, for instance. 


More than once he had heard her 
sigh. ‘This, however, only touch- 
ed the bright graces of her youth 
with a shade of pathos which lent 
another charm to them. While 
he was indulging in these reflec- 
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tions Pearl was waiting for an 
answer to her question, “Why 
should you be glad ?” 

But it did not come. “Ah! 
there is my friend Mr. King- 
spring!” she said, perceiving him 
in the distance. “I was wonder- 


ing why he was not here to- 
night.” 

“Your friend!” repeated M. 
Darvallon. “It makes me wish 


I were an Englishman to hear you 
say that; it must be so good for 
men to have friends such as you. 
In France we are debarred from 
that privilege; we are forbidden 
to seek the kind of friendship 
which would be our best safeguard 
as well as our best reward. It is 
hard on us.” 

“ Whose fault is it?’ said Pearl, 
with an arch smile. 

“Ours, of course. And yet, I 
believe that if we were trusted 
more we should be the better for it. 
I believe we should prove our- 
selves worthy of the friendship of 
women, if they tried us.” 

“IT am sure you would,” said 
Pearl impulsively. 

“Are you?” He turned a sud- 
den, grateful glance on her, and 
then, bending lower, he added in a 
grave tone: “Mademoiselle, will 
you try me? Will you let me 
prove whether I am worthy of 
being your friend ?” 

Pearl looked up at him in frank 
surprise; but there was no dis- 
pleasure in the glance. 

“It is very kind of you to care,” 
she said; “I am sure you would 
be a good friend. But we are go- 
ing, away; you may never see any 
of us again. Ifwe had met sooner 
we might have been friends.” 


Her voice grew lower and trem- 

bled a little at the last words. 
“We may meet sooner than you 

calculate. 


Meantime, will you 











think of me as a frien® and try 
to forget that I am one of those 
mercenary, degenerate Frenchmen 
whom you think so ill of?” 

“Ah! that is not generous to 
taunt me with my foolish words, 
now that we are going to part.” 

“TI did not mean to taunt you 
with them; I felt too keenly they 
were well deserved. But you have 
not answered my question.” 

There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and then Pearl said, “Yes.” 

“And if at any time, in any 
way, I can be of use to you or any 
one belonging to you—life is full of 
these unlikely opportunities—will 
you give me a friend’s privilege and 
tell me of it ?” 

“T will.” 

“ Merci!” 

They were silent for a few min- 
utes, and then Captain Darvailon 
said : 

“You are rested. 
take another turn ?” 

He drew his arm round her, and 
they finished the waltz. Then he led 
her to a seat and stood beside her. 

“Ts it true,” he said, “ that Colo- 
nel Redacre thinks of applying for 
the appointment of military a#- 
taché here or elsewhere ?” 

“No,” said Pearl. “Who told 
you he did ?” 

“TI thought Léopold said some- 
thing to that effect ; if it had been 
true I might have been of some 
little use.” 

“There was talk at first of his 
trying for something at home, at 
the Horse Guards,” continued 
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in the country; he could not take 
a situation in London if it were 
offered to him.” 

“And your brothers are too 
young to be fit for anything of that 
sort, I believe ?” 

“Oh! yes; they are much young- 
er than my sister and I.” And 
Pearl swallowed asigh. ‘“ Whata 
pity Iam not a boy! I might get 
something to do at once to help 
them at home.” 

“You will help them still better 
by staying at home.” 

“T don’t know that. I might 
earn some money if I went away.” 

“At the Horse Guards? 
afraid you are not qualified.” 

He smiled; Pearl laughed mer- 
rily. 

“No; in a family. I might go 
out as governess. Perhaps I may 
write to you one of these days, 
and ask you to look out for a situ- 
ation for me. Will you, if I do?” 
She was laughing still; but every 
trace of merriment died out of M. 
Darvallon’s face as she said this, 
looking up at him. 

“Mon Dieu! Serait-ce possi- 
ble. . . ?” he murmured almost in- 
audibly. There was a look of pas- 
sionate pity in the dark gray eyes 
as he bent them on her that made 
Pearl drop hers, while a pang shot 
through her—a pang of mingled 
anguish and joy, that filled her with 
a strange trouble. What was 
there in this Frenchman that had 
power so to move her? No one, 
not even her mother, had ever 
looked at her with that glance—a 
glance that pierced her heart and 
drew it like a spell. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AT BROOM 


In the early afternoon of a raw, 
rheumatic day the Redacres alight- 
ed at Lamford. It was a pretty 
rural station, with a canal flowing 
amidst fields on one side, and on 
the other a road where the willows 
ran into line, with rising slopes and 
trees beyond, and the church spire 
in the distance. 

The station-master recognized 
Mrs. Redacre, and came forward 
with alacrity to offer his services. 
Jacob Mills had ordered the fly to 
be in waiting, and he was there 
himself with the donkey-cart from 
the Hollow to take up the luggage. 
The village was on tiptoe to see 
the new family, and its leading men 
were on the platform, under cover 
of the luggage shed, to inspect 
them individually. There was Mr. 
Huddle, the butcher; and Mr. 
Needham, the baker; and Mr. Ho- 
ney, the grocer—a worthy group of 
representatives, well clad, and com- 
petent to judge the new-comers, 
for they had large experience of 
real gentry, and could tell a gen- 
tleman by the cut of his coat. 

“ At your service, ma’am,” said 
Mills, touching his hat to Mrs. Red- 
acre. “ Welcome to the ’Ollow, sir! 
The fly is ready, sir, if you and the 
ladies will please to get in and 
leave me to look after the lug- 
gage.” 

“All right, sir! I will see to the 
luggage,” said the station-master. 
“ Allow me, miss!” And he polite- 
ly relieved Pearl and Polly of their 
large silver-mounted leather bags. 

The Redacres were the only 
first-class passengers who had 
alighted; but there were a good 
many second and third class ones, 


HOLLOW, 


and these became at once an ob- 
ject of interest and curiosity to the 
spectators on the platform. No 
liveries were to be seen, but, com- 
ing such a long journey, the men 
would naturally have taken to the 
comfort of coats and mackintoshes. 

“Will your servants follow on 
foot, sir, or is the fly to come back 
for them?” inquired the station- 
master, taking the colonel’s hat- 
box from him. 

“There are no servants,” said 
Colonel Redacre. 

“Oh! they come by the late 
train, sir? I will see to them. 
Here, Mark, you carry these bags 
to the fly. Do you know how 


many boxes there are, sir?” 
“Only three,” said Mrs. Red- 
acre: “two large gray ones and 


a long, flat black one. The others 
all come later; we sent them by 
sea.” 

“Oh! just so, ma’am. And the 
servants come down with them, I 
suppose ?” 

“No; there are no servants com- 
ing.” 

The station-master had no com- 
ment ready for this unexpected an- 
nouncement ; but he quickly recov- 
ered from the shock, and jumped 
at the conclusion that the new peo- 
ple had decided on keeping on the 
dean’s old servants. Just at this 
moment he saw a woman, carrying 
a huge band-box, go up to the two 
young ladies and say something. 
It was merely to ask them for some 
local direction, and, finding they 
could not supply it, she turned at 
their suggestion to th¢ station-mas- 
ter. 


“ How are you going up? Mills 














can take you with him in the don- 
key-cart, if you don’t care to walk,” 
said the station-master. 

“Who is Mills?” inquired the 
woman. 

“The gardener from Broom ’Ol- 
low. You are Mrs. Redacre’s 
lady’s maid, an’t you ?” 

“No, Iam not. I am nobody’s 
maid,” said the woman, greatly ot- 
fended. “I want to know where 
the inn is.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. Cross 
the road and turn to your right, 
and you will see the sign of the 
Hiron Duke straight ahead.” 

Meantime the colonel and Mrs. 
Redacre and the two young ladies 
had made their way to the fly; 
there was clearly no one else on 
the platform who could be mistaken 
for the lady’s maid, so the station- 
master concluded that functionary 
was also to be replaced in the es- 
tablishment. 

“It’s uncommon queer, though,” 
said Mr. Huddle; “it looks as if 
there was a screw loose, folks like 
them comin’ to a strange place, 
without a single body to speak to 
their hantecedents and tell one 
something about ’em. I don’t like 
the look of it.” 

And Mr. Honey and Mr. Need- 
ham agreed that neither did they 
like the look of it. 

“What does Mills say about 
’em ?” said the grocer; “he must 
know if the dean’s people are en- 
gaged.” 

“Whatever Mills knows he keeps 
to himself,” said the butcher; “he 
is a close fellow. But I tell you I 
don’t like the look of it.” 

He walked off with this oracular 
remark, and the other two trades- 
men followed him. \ 

The fly crept slowly up the hill, 
which was steep enough, as Alice 
remembered, and the road was 
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heavy from recent rains; but they 
soon reached the top of it, and she 
was on the watch for that turn 
which: brought the house in view. 
The colonel knew it well, and was 
keeping an impatient look-out too. 

“There it is! There it is, the 
old place! Look, Polly! Look 
Pearl !” he cried with a kindling eye, 
all his face alight with pleasure. 

“O papa! how lovely it looks,’ 
exclaimed Pearl. “I had no idea 
that it was in a valley—that is, that 
one looked down on it from such a 
height as this. Does it not look a 
dear old place, Polly ?” 

“Yes; a delicious old place!” 
said Polly. And glancing at her 
mother, she felt a sudden impulse 
to throw her arms round her neck 
and kiss her. This was a signal 
for everybody else to do the same, 
so they kissed each other all round 
and’ were very happy. baal 

The gates had been left open by 
Mills, so the fly did not stop at the 
park, but drove right on, the well- 
laden horse going at a tremendous 
pace down the avenue. 

“There is a dog!” cried Pearl 
in delight, as a sharp, loud bark 
notified the presence of that mem- 
ber of the household; and present- 
ly out he came to the front gate, 
where he proceeded to execute a 
war-dance round the horse, making 
feints at his legs, and darting back 
with his fore paws in the air, all the 
time keeping up a furious accom- 
paniment of barks. 

“Proud to welcome you to the 
’Ollow, sir! My duty to you, 
ma'am, and the young ladies!” 
said Mrs. Mills, dropping a series 
of curtseys, as she opened the door 
of the fly and stood back. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Mills? 
I am glad to see you here to wel- 
come us all,” said Alice. 

“I’m proud to hear you say so, 
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ma’am! I hope you don’t feel too 
tired from the journey, young la- 
dies? Please let me take your um- 
brella, sir. Get away, you naughty 
Fritz! Don’t put your paws on 
the ladies, or I'll teach you!” But 
clearly Fritz had no fear of Mrs. 
Mills’ teaching, for he continued 
to jump and bark as if she had 
promised him a bone for his pains. 

“How delicious! O mamma! 
isn’t it a delightful old hall? And 
look at all the funny swords and 
daggers! And such a lot of ani- 
mals! And what a glorious fire 
there is!” cried Pearl, as she rap- 
idly took in the surroundings, and 
then ran to the blazing hearth and 
held out her hands. 

“TI thought you would like a 
good fire, ma'am; it makes the 
place look cheerful, the first thing,” 
said Mrs. Mills, highly gratified to 
see the success of her preparations. 

“ Quite right,” said the colonel ; 
“nothing likea jolly good blaze when 
one comes offa journey. And you 
have got something to eat for us, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; I have a comfortable 
‘igh tea, as the mistress ordered, 
and I hope you will all have an 
appetite for it, sir.” 

“ ] will certainly,” said the colo- 
nel, as he let her take his coat, and 
sat down before the fire; “I am 
as hungry as a hunter, Mrs. Mills.” 

“And a trifle tired, sir, I dare 
say? It’s a long journey, all the 
way from Paris.” 

“Ves; and Balaklava has found 
it an uncommonly fatiguing one. 
You don’t know Balaklava yet, 
Mrs. Mills ?”’ 

“No, sir; but I hope soon to 
make the young gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. They both come down 
to-morrow, ma’am, you said ?” 

A peal of laughter answered this 
inquiry, while Mrs. Mills, slightly 
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disconcerted, looked from the col- 
onel to the ladies, and from them 
to him, wondering what it meant. 

“ Allow me to present Balaklava 
to you, Mrs. Mills!” said the col- 
onel, stretching out his wooden leg, 
and with his left hand he made a 
gesture of presentation. 

The others went off into another 
peal. But Mrs. Mills did not see 
it, and, as- she afterwards told 
Jacob, she began to feel uncomfor- 
table, remembering about the mad- 
ness, and being quite in the dark as 
to what particular form it took with 
these relations of the dean's, over 
and above the. craze about the ser- 
vants, 

“Colonel Redacre fought in the 
Crimean war, and lost his leg at the 
battle of Balaklava,” said the hero’s 
wife, with a touch of gentle pride. 
“I dare say you know all about 
that dreadful war, and how our 
poor soldiers suffered out there in 
Russia ?” 

“I have heard Jacob Mills tell 
of it out of the papers, ma’am; he 
is a fine scholar, is Mills,” said Mrs. 
Mills in a tone that seemed to say 
that soldiers’ wives were not the 
only ones who had a right to 
boast. 

“Then perhaps he remembers 
reading about papa’s leg in the list 
of wounded after the Balaklava 
charge,” said Polly; “we call the 
wooden leg Balaklava in remem- 
brance of the battle.” 

“ And a proud thing it is for you, 
miss, and the master himself, and 
all the family,” said Mrs. Mills, re- 
assured as to the sanity of the com- 
pany in the present instance at any 
rate, and curtseying deferentielly 
to the wooden limb, which the col- 
onel held stretched out towards the 
blaze, while he surveyed it with a 
certain angry complacency. 

But the girls were all impatience 
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to see their rooms and to visit the 
house; so when they had enjoyed 
the fire and got well warmed, they 
set off with Mrs. Mills to inspect 
every nook and corner. They 
were in raptures with everything, 
especially with their own bed-room ; 
their mother chose it for them—a 
large, bright room, with two little 
snowy beds set side by side, and 
two deep windows where the east- 
ern sun would come in to wake 
them every morning. The walls 
wanted rehanging, and the cur- 
tains were faded, and the rest of 
the furniture had a corresponding 
care-worn look; but the bright fire 
within and the broad landscape 
without made up for these deficien- 
cies, and the two girls in five min- 
utes had filled up every vacancy 
and adorned the shabby room with 
their absent little gods, pictures, 
and vases, and work-baskets and 
brackets, and books, and two chairs 
worked each for the other as birth- 
day gifts, and a boxful of knick- 
knacks that were to arrive with the 
heavy luggage in a few days. 

Their mother’s room was the late 
dean’s, and very comfortable it 
looked, though a little solemn in its 
crimson dress, the red stuff curtains 
matching the color of the walls; 
there was a spacious dressing-room 
off it, and beyond that the room 
that had been made ready for the 
boys. 

“Tsha’n’t have so much to do after 
all,” said Polly—* only three rooms 
and the five beds; that won’t take 
me so long of a morning.” 

“The boys must make their own 
beds,” said Pearl. “I mean to 
keep them hard at work, I can tell 
you.” 

“They won’t like it,” said Polly. 

“Yes they will; and if they don’t, 
so much the worse for them. But 
they are dear boys, and I’m sure 
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they’ll do all they can to help us. 
I mean to bully them if they don’t.” 

“Not you,” said Polly ; “you are 
not capable of bullying a mouse.” 
And she threw her arms round 
Pearl and kissed her, looking lov- 
ingly into the brown eyes. 

“We must settle it between our- 
selves about the work,” said Pearl. 
“Mamma will want to be doing all 
sorts of things; but, of course, we 
won’t let her. We will let her or- 
der, and keep the accounts, and do 
any amount of mending, but we 
mustn’t let her do anything to tire 
herself.” 

“ And how about the cooking?” 
said Polly. “ You'll never be able 
to do it, Pearl!” 

“You see if I won’t. I learnt a 
whole heap of things from old Fan- 
chette ; and Mrs. Monteagle’s cook 
put me up to a good many econo- 
mical little ways and devices, and 
I have a capital cookery book that 
I can refer to when I want to at- 
tempt anything out of the common. 
But we sha’n’t indulge much in 
plats montés, 1 expect,” she added, 
laughing; “ what I have been di- 
recting my genius to is the artistic 
arrangement of cold meat and vege- 
tables, and the manufacture of 
soups; papa must have soup every 
day. You ‘see if I don’t do 
Fanchette credit! I like Mrs. Mills; 
don’t you? I think she is a bit of 
a character.” 

“IT wonder what she thinks of 
us?” said Polly. “ I dare say she de- 
spises us; or perhaps she thinks 
we are out of our minds. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she set papa down as a 
‘hodd gentleman’ like the dean. 
Did you notice how scared she 
looked when he introduced Bala- 
klava to her ?” 

“No wonder; 


papa looked so 
comically solemn,” Pearl] laughed. 
“T hope he is not going to be 
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awfully bored,” said Polly; “he 
will find it so dull, poor papa!” 
“ No, he won’t; he will have the 


boys to teach and to look after. I- 


hope they won’t be very unmanage- 
able!” Pearl was conscious of a 
certain terror as the memory of 
past holidays came back on her, 
with all she had gone through to 
stand between the boys and. the 
colonel in many a mad prank. 

“IT wonder what sort of people 
the neighbors are?” said Polly. 
“Dreadfully slow, I fancy; but we 
will soon be able to judge for our- 
selves; they will all be coming to 
a call one of these days. I wish 
they would not come till the boxes 
arrive and we have made the place 
look habitable.” 

“There don't seem to be many 
within calling distance,” said Pearl. 
“Lady Wynmere lives alone, and 
Squire Barlow has only a wife and 
two daughters; the rector’s is a 
large family, but they are nearly 
all in the school-room or away at 
college. I don’t see who else there 
is near.” 

“No,” said Polly; “ and there is 
not much fun to be got out of any 
of them, as far as I can see. And 
such a lot of women! Papa won't 
have any one to come and smoke 
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with him and talk politics, He'll 
be bored to death, poor papa.” 

But Pearl felt that a good deal of 
this commiseration for poor papa 
was intended for poor Polly herself, 
and the prospect of a dull life for 
Polly, and its probable effect upon 
her, preoccupied anxious Pear] 
more than similar fears for her 
father. 

“He will have plenty to do,” 
she said; “he won’t be a bit bor- 
ed, unless he sees we are, and 
that is not likely. O Polly! isn’t 
it a blessing to be here in this 
nice house and all together, in- 
stead of poking somewhere in 
misery in a town, and I away asa 
governess! When I think of 


what might be and what is, I feel 
I could cry for thankfulness.” 
“Yes; but one can’t forget what 
might have been and what is not,” 
said Polly, dropping her voice. 


Pearl threw her arms round her, 
and, putting her lips close to her 
sister’s ear, “ You must forget that,” 
she said; “if you keep thinking of 
that, Polly, we shall both be misera- 
ble ; if you love me, promise me to 
forget it.” 

“TI will try,” said Polly in a 
choking voice, and she let Pearl kiss 
her, scarcely returning the caress. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WHEN the poems of the late 
William Cullen Bryant were first 
published in England, the preface 
to the volume was written by 
Washington Irving. He said that 
Mr. Bryant’s verse was “ imbued 
with the independent spirit and the 
buoyant aspirations incident to a 
youthful, a free, and a rising coun- 
try.” In reviewing the same vol- 
ume Christopher North, whose pen 
was so often dipped in gall for 
British poets, dipped it in honey 
for the American. 


‘* Many of the most delightful poems 
in this volume,” he wrote, ‘‘ have been 
inspired by a profound sense of the 
sanctity of the affections. That love 
which is the support and solace of the 
heart in all the duties and distresses of 
this life is sometimes painted by Mr. 
Bryant in its purest form and brightest 
colors, as it beautifies and blesses the 
solitary wilderness. The delight that 
has filled his own being, from the faces 
of his own family, he transfuses into the 
hearts of the creatures of his imagina- 
tion as they wander through the woods 
or sit singing in front of their forest- 
bowers. Remote as these creatures are 
from the haunts and habits of our com- 
mon civilized life, they rise before us at 
once with the strange beauty of visionary 
phantoms, and with a human loveliness, 
that touch with a mingled charm our 
fancy and our heart. Our poetic and our 
human sensibilities are awakened to- 
gether.” 


There is much in this that seems 
a fit characterization of our Amer- 
ican novel literature. It is certain- 
ly “imbued with the independent 
spirit and the buoyant aspirations 
incident to a youthful, a free, and 
a rising country.” Most of our 
thoroughly popular novels are ex- 
tremely independent—independent, 
perhaps, of life itself; often un- 


deniably independent of English 
grammar; and independent, alas! 
of Christian morals. They are full 
of the “ buoyant aspirations ” of a 
country young, free, and rising; but, 
unfortunately, those of our national 
infancy were better than their suc- 
cessors—Cooper and Hawthorne 
have not been equalled. It may 
not be true that many of our cur- 
rent romances have been inspired 
“by a profound sense of the 
sanctity of the affections,” although 
to illustrate affections is their com- 
monly-pretended aim; nor do our 
living novelists paint domestic life 
in “its purest form and brightest 
colors ’’; but no one who has read a 
dozen or two of these marvellous’ 
books will have the hardihood to 
deny that they are full of imaginary 
creatures, “ remote from the haunts 
and habits of our common civilized 
life,” and that by a diligent perusal 
of the description of their haunts 
and habits “ our poetic and human 
sensibilities are awakened toge- 
ther.” 
Nor is this a 

We cannot laugh at the American 
novel, for more reasons than one. 
Fiction constitutes three-fourths of 
the people’s reading. Not women’s 
eyes, but novels, 


“ Are the books, the arts, the academes 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 


The American novel is the only 
really popular book in this reprb- 
lic. Whether it be in yellow covers 
and sold for a half-dime; whether 
it assume a long-drawn serial form, 
and appear weekly in a hebdoma- 
dal consecrated to sensational ro- 
mance and wood-cuts; whether it 
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appear in a more pretentious style, 
and reach the circulating libraries 
in gaudy binding, with several 
pages of flattering “ press notices,” 
the movel is the only universal 
book among the American readers. 
Hundreds of thousands never read 
anything else. The records of all 
our public libraries show beyond 
dispute the magnitude of this kind 
of gormandizing. The newspaper 
is charged with deterring people 
from buying books because it 
leaves no time for their enjoyment ; 
but neither the best newspaper nor 
the worst has reduced the con- 
sumption of novels. ‘The publish- 
ing business has felt severely the 
general depression of the period; 
novels have been considered the 
only safe goods to put on the mar- 
ket. The New England deacon 
told a curious visitor that they 
were not sure whether they would 
use the proceeds of their church 
fair to buy an ice-cream freezer or 
a hearse; no such vacillation from 
gay to grave, from lively to severe, 
has embarrassed the book-makers. 
“Learning hath gained most by 
those books by which the printers 
have lost”; but printers must not 
be expected in these straining times 
to live a chivalrous life toward 
learning. They must not be ex- 
pected to print books to lose upon 
in order that learning may be the 
gainer. Novels are the only books 
on which printers have not lost. 
Their sale has scarcely been affect- 
ed by the protracted panic. In all 
the trade-sales and book-auctions 
of the last few years the counters 
were freighted with contributions 
to science, to art, to humanity; 
there were few or no novels among 
them. The novel has no middle 
fate. It either sells “hot” or goes 
into the waste-paper room. _ Ameri- 
can publishers of metropolitan ex- 
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perience have learned the public 
taste in romance so well that they 
make now few blunders. in accept- 
ing manuscripts. Novels, if at all 
tolerable, are accepted, and with 
these the literary market is kept 
well stocked. 

A caustic Englishwoman remark- 
ed to the writer that “in America 
people do two things: the men ex- 
pectorate and the women write 
novels.” The men, alas! write 
novels too, and the country is not 
much the better for them; but the 
great mass of American romance is 
made by women, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, and those not extraordi- 
nary, the novels written by Ameri- 
can women are bad. If the moral- 
ity be not open to the severest cen- 
sure, the literary style is atrocious. 
If the characters be not condemna- 
ble for depravity falsely painted as 
heroism or excused as eccentricity, 
they are insufferable for their dul- 
ness. If the ideals be not heathen- 
ish, the reality is so far out of na- 
ture as to be beyond the pale of 
civilization. ‘Fhe supposed aim of 
the maker of fiction—“ that morality 
of effect shall result from truth of 
representation ’"—is not apparent 
in any popular American novel. 
Out of the general slovenliness of 
the work no truth of representa- 
tion can be made to appear; out 
of the general ignorance of, and 
indifference to, moral philosophy 
there can be no morality of effect. 
Many a gilded hero who in actual 
life would be properly considered 
a brutal clown in gentleman’s cloth- 
ing, is set up by women novelists 
as a society deity in a shrine for 
the worship of women votaries. 
Many an episode which, in real 
life, even the least sensitive of vir- 
tuous people would condemn under 
one or other of the Ten Command- 
ments, when recounted in one of 
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these frivolous romances appears 
quite consistent with lofty recti- 
tude. The fact is, most women’s 
novels are written without any re- 
gard to actual life. There is no 
intention, no conscious design, of 
holding the mirror up to na- 
ture. If the gallant be of the 
good type, heaven contains no an- 
gel of brighter lustre; he becomes 
a minister and marries a heroine 
equally supernal and impossible. 
If a robust type be preferred, he 
is driven remorselessly on to the 
commission of offences for which, 
in real life, men are very properly 
thrust into jail; yet for these very 
offences he is represented as lova- 
ble in the highest degree, and 
many women’s hearts (strictly sup- 
posititious hearts) are cast at his 
brutal feet. A New England boy 
was chid by his father for absence 
from “Sabbath” school. Jack re- 
plied, “ Oh! the cannibal and pirate 
_ books have arrived at the library, 
and I shall go every Sunday now.” 
A very large number of our popu- 
lar novels are of the cannibal and 
pirate kind, although they are not 
classified as juveniles. A man 
could scarcely fall into the error 
of drawing a profane pugilist and 
imagining that women would ad- 
mire him as an Apollo; but women 
novelists do this strange thing with 
surprising assiduity. Among cer- 
tain semi-civilized tribes a wife is 
said to measure the intensity of her 
husband’s affection by the frequen- 
cy of his blows. Some of our wo- 
men romancers would have us be- 
lieve that brutality in man is the 
trait most cherished by the gentle 
and timid sex. 

St. Elmo is the master-novel of 
this class. There have been many 
attempts at imitating it, with only 
moderate success. It remains un- 
equalled ; let us hope that its su- 
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periority shall continue without a 
rival. It stands at the head of 
American novels written by wo- 
men, if we judge it by inherent 
vigor and uniform popularity. ‘ By 
merit raised to that bad eminence ” 
it presents itself to the analytical 
mind as a most amazing conglome- 
ration of encyclopedic rubbish and 
muscular brutality, tempered by 
absurd incidents, impossible wo- 
manly heroism, and the snivelling 
cant of a false morality. Like the 
style there is nothing in English 
or any other literature. Like the 
hero there is nothing in mankind. 
Like the plot there never was any- 
thing in nature, and never can be. 
Like the hero, the style is without 
a model, and happily is not in the 
least likely to prove one. It is a 
laughable mixture of bombast, 
pedantry, and the incomprebhensi- 
ble. Encyclopzdias are spilled in- 
to it in heavy heterogeneousness. 
Metaphors jostle each other with 
pokes and pushes, and_ similes 
tickle each other in the ribs and 
giggle at their own incongruity. 
All history, all art, all ‘industry, all 
speculation, all fancy, are remorse- 
lessly shovelled into one great 
caldron of ink, out of which an 
audacious pen constructs a unique 
style. After reading a dozen pages 
Hecate and the witches force them- 
selves upon the mind’s vision : 
‘* Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 


Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing. 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

Root of hemlock digg'd i* the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips.” 


Out of some such distillation was 
the style of this appalling fiction 
formed. In the first chapter we 
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have a twelve-year-old girl singing 
the “words of the prophet upon 
Shigionoth ” to “a strange, wild, 
anomalous tune, solemn as the He- 
brew chant of Deborah and fully as 
triumphant,” while she held a pail of 
water on her head “in an ancient 
classic Caryatides attitude.” “ The 
young face”’ “ might have served 
as a model for a pictured Syriac 
priestess—one of Baalbec’s vestals, 
ministering in the olden time in 
that wondrous and grand temple 
at Heliopolis.” Moreover, this 
Deborah, this Caryatid, this phe- 
nomenon, this Syriac priestess, 
“could not fail to recall to even 
casual observers the calm, power- 
ful face of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
which, if once looked on, ‘fastens 
itself upon the heart and brain, to 
be forgotten no more”; but—so 
sudden are these breath-taking 
transitions!—her hair was “ black 
and straight as an Indian’s,” and 
she was dressed, this Syriac priest- 
ess and suggester of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, in “a _ short-sleeved 
dress of yellow-striped homespun ”! 
And the réader must not fail to 
note that this vestal of Baalbec, 
with a “cedar pail” of water on 
her head—it was a cedar pail—did 
not remind the author of any of 
the other Medicis (of Ludovico or 
Alessandro, of Cosmo the Elder or 
Cosmo the Great, of Giovanni the 
general or Ippolito the cardinal), 
but of Lorenzo #t/ magnifico—per- 
haps because, in addition to hav- 
ing a cedar pail of water on her 
head and being in a short-sleeved 
dress of yellow-striped homespun, 
her companion was a yellow dog, “a 
large, fierce yellow dog, with black, 
scowling face and ears cut close to 
his head”! In the next chapter 
“it was a bright day in January,” 
and this wonderful girl’s grand- 
father, a village blacksmith, was 
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smoking, sitting on his porch. The 
priestess of Baalbec “ tied her pink 
calico bonnet under her chin,” 
“buttoned his shirt-collar ” — 
thoughtful phenomenon ! — “ and 
bounded away in seatch of ” — 
what? Some wonderful treasure 
of antiquity? No, “the cow, who 
often strayed so far off that she was 
despatched to bring Aer home.” 
The succeeding passage must not 
be broken by such rude disturbers 
as partial quotation, hyphen, and 
interjection: 


“Tn the grand, peaceful, solemn woods, 
through which the wintry wind now 
sighed in a soothing monotone, the 
child’s spirit reached an _ exaltation 
which, had she lived two thousand years 
earlier, and roamed amid the vales and 
fastnesses of classic Arcadia, would have 
vented itself in dithyrambics to the great 
‘ Lord of the Hyle,’ the Greek ‘ All,’ the 
horned and hoofed god, Pan. In every 
age, and among all people, from the 
Parsee devotees and the Gosains of In- 
dia to the pantheism of Bruno, Spinoza, 
and New England’s ‘ Illuminati ’—Na- 
ture has been apotheosized ; and the 
heart of the blacksmith’s umtutored dar- 
ling stirred with the same emotions of 
awe and adoration which thrilled the 
worshippers of Hertha when the veiled 
chariot stood in Helgeland, and which 
made the groves and grottoes of Phry- 
gia sacred to Dindymene. . . . The sun 
had gone down when she rose and hur 
ried on in search of the cow !” 


The man who would write in 
this manner would be at once sat 
upon by a jury de /unatico ; but let 
us give women and poets license 
and hurry on—after the cow—a 
priestess of Baalbec, with Lorenzo 
the Magnificent’s head, going after 
the cow: 


“The shadows of a winter evening 
gathered in the forest and climbed like 
trooping spirits up the rocky mountain 
side; and as she plunged deeper and 


deeper into the woods, the child be- 
gan—” 


One would anticipate a recita- 


* 




















tion of the quarrel between the 
Greeks about Briseis, but it is only 
“a wild cattle call.” 

This is, to say the least, ambi- 
guous. Was the call “wild,” or 
was it acall to “wild cattle”? The 
doubt is insoluble; anyhow, “ the 
old cow recognized her summons.” 
She drove Brindle—the cow’s name 
was “ Brindle ”—home before her, 
“merrily singing” no longer a 
“wild cattle cry,” but, strange to 
relate, “ singing her rude Ranz des 
Vaches,” and suddenly, and in de- 
fiance of almanac regulations and 
weather records, “the moon rose 
full and round.” Now, the moon 
was not there without “ business,” 
as the stage manager would say. 
The “ business ” of this round, full 
moon, which rose without a mo- 
ment’s warning, like a moon made 
of a candle behind the hole in the 
scene, was to show the old black- 
smith dead. 

The girl passed a bad night, 
which is scarcely to be wondered 
at under the circumstances, and 
for an “untutored child” her 
nightmare was astounding : 


‘In delirious visions she saw her 
gtandfather now struggling in the grasp 
of Phlegyas, and now writhing in the 
fiery tomb of Uberti, with jets of flame 
leaping through his white hair—” 


From which it is to be inferred 
that the child had grave doubts 
about the eternal destiny of her 
good protector. Kind friends 
propose to take the phenomenon 
away to a distant home, and she 
insists on having the short-eared 
yellow dog with her, for one of 
two purposes: to let the author 
say that in the railroad coach the 
brute looked as “hideously savage 
as the Norse Managarmar,” or to 
kill him in the accommodating ca- 
tastrophe which quickly followed. 
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For while Edna was recalling, as 
the train sped, how she had clam- 
bered over the disappearing moun- 
tains “as fearlessly as the young 
llamas of the Parimé,” there was 
a succession of shrill sounds; and 
at the end of the third chapter the 
casualties sum up as follows: a 
duel, four deaths, a railroad acci- 
dent in which many corpses, in- 
cluding the yellow dog’s, were left 
behind, and Edna is “severely but 
not dangerously” injured. The 
dead and the debris out of the way, 
the young heroine is convalescent 
in the house of Mrs. Murray, a 
wealthy lady, who has a stately 
form, “polished auteur,” and a 
son—a beautiful hero, who, the au- 
thor assures us, is “a gentleman”: 
“. . . A gentleman strode into the 
room. At sight of Edna he stop- 
ped suddenly, and, dropping a bag 
of game on the floor, exclaimed 
harshly : 

“* What the 
mean ?’”’ 

This “gentleman,” profane in 
his mother’s presence and to a 
sick little girl, “ was a tall, athletic 
man, not exactly young, yet cer- 
tainly not elderly; one of ano- 
malous appearance, prematurely 
old”; his mouth “ wore a chronic 
savage sneer, as if it only opened 
to utter jeers and curses.’’ Per- 
haps the reader’s acumen may be 
able to find out something about 
the fellow from this bit of lucid de- 
scription: 


does this 


“ Symmetrical and grand as that tem- 
ple of Juno, in shrouded Pompeii, whose 
polished shaits gleamed centuries ago 
in the morning sunshine of a day of woe, 
whose untimely night has endured for 
nineteen hundred years, so, in the glo- 
rious flush of his youth, this man had 
stood facing a noble and possibly a 
sanctified future ; but the ungovernable 
flames of sin had reduced him, like that 
darkened and desecrated fane, to a mel- 
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ancholy mass of ashy arches and black- 
ened columns, where ministering priests, 
all holy aspirations, slumbered in the 
dust... . He worea straw hat... !” 


The effort to fit a straw hat and 
a pair of muddy boots to a mel- 
ancholy mass of ashy arches and 
blackened columns will not reward 
protracted toil. He continued to 
insult and abuse the child and his 
mother to the end of the chapter, 
where this description of the hero 
is given by a negro servant to Ed- 
na: 


“Whatever else you do, be sure not to 
cross Mass Elmo's path! Keep out of 
his way, and he will keep out of yours ; 
for he is shy of strangers, and would 
walk a mile to keep from meeting any- 
body ; but if he finds you in his way he 
will walk roughshod right over you— 
trample you. Nothing ever stops him 
one minute when he makes up his mind. 
He does not even wait to listen to his mo- 
ther, and she is about the only person 
who dares to talk to him. He hates 
everybody ahd everyihing, but he doesn’t 
tread on folks’ toes unless they are 
where they dont belong.” (Generous 
soul!) ‘‘ He is like a rattlesnake that 
crawls in his own track and bites every- 
thing that meddles or crosses his trail. 
Above everything, child, for the love of 
peace and heaven, don’t argue with 
him! If he says black is white, don’t 
contradict him ; and if he swears water 
runs up stream, let him swear, and don’t 
know it runs down. Keep out. of his 
sight, and you will do well enough ; but 
once make him mad, and you'd better 
fight Satan hand-to-hand with red-hot 
pitch-forks!.. .” 


This lovely gentleman is the pos- 
sessor of unbounded wealth, of 
course—and adog. This animal and 
the other, his master, furnish this 
gentle episode, of which Edna is the 
witness. St. Elmo leaped from his 
horse, seized the dog by the heavy 
brass collar, hurled him back on 
his haunches, and held him thus, 
giving vent the while to a volley of 
oaths : 
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‘* Pointing to a large, half-decayed elm 
branch lying at alittle distance, he tight- 
ened his grasp on the collar, and said to 
the still trembling girl : 

““* Bring me that stick yonder.’ 

“Edna complied, and there ensued a 
scene of cursing, thrashing, and howling 
that absolutely sickened her” 


—but not the author’s encyclope- 
dia, for the poor brute looked “as 
ferocious as the hounds of Gian Ma- 
ria Visconti, fed with human flesh 
by Squarcia Giramo.” Edna at last 
interfered in pity: 


oe 


— —! how dare you interfere? 
What is it to you if I cut his throat, as I 
mean to do?” 


He further assures the child that 
it would serve her right if he should 
“let the dog tear her limb from 
limb.” She protests that the dog 
does not know how to behave any 
better. The“ gentleman ” answers : 
“ Then, , I'll teach him!” 
The dog is at last released, and 
Edna tells St. Elmo that she is sorry 
for him. “Sorry for me ?” exclaims 
the noble knight. “For me? Me— 
the owner of as many thousands 
as there are hairs on your head? 
Keep your pity for your poverty- 
stricken, vagrant self! Why the 
deuce are you sorry for me?” 

The reader is by this time pre- 
pared for the announcement that 
Edna, when the proper period ar- 
rived, fell madly in love with St. 
Elmo, that he became a minister, 
and they were married, of course. 
Another specimen of the author’s 
style, and we let this “ great Amer- 
ican novel” go. ‘This is St. Elmo’s 
room : 








“Timidly she crossed the threshold, 
and stood within on the checkered floor, 
whose polished tiles glistened under the 
glare of gas from bronze brackets repre- 
senting Telamones, that stood at regular 
intervals around the apartment. The 
walls were painted in Saracenic style, 














and here and there hung specimens of 
Oriental armor—Turcoman cimeters, 
Damascus swords, Bedouin lances, and 
a crimson silk flag, with heavy gold 
fringe, surmounted bya crescent. The 
cornice of the lofty arched ceiling was 
elaborately arabesque, and as Edna 
looked up she saw through the glass 
roof the flickering of stars in the summer 
sky. In thecentre of the room, imme- 
diately under the dome, stretched a bil- 
liard-table” (was it gaping and sleepy?), 
‘*and near it was a circular one of black 
marble, inlaid with red onyx and lapis 
lazuli, which formed a miniature zodiac 
similar to that at Denderah, while in the 
middle of this table sa¢ a small Murano 
hour-glass, filled with sand from the 
dreary valley of El Ghor. A huge plas- 
ter Trimurti stood close to the wall, on 
a triangular pedestal of black rock, and 
the Siva-face and the writhing cobra con- 
fronted all who entered. Just opposite 
grinned a red granite slab with a quaint 
basso-riievo taken from the ruins of 
Elora. Near the door were two silken 
divans, and a richly carved urn three 
feet high” (by actual measurement, 
doubtless !), “ which had once ornament- 
ed the facade of a tomb in the royal days 
of Petra, ere the curse fell on Edom, now 
stood in an im memcriam of the original 
Necropolis,” etc. 


The temptation to quote is al- 
most irrepressible, but we have 
reached only p. 79 jn a volume of 
nearly six hundred, and St. Elmo, 
who had “ stranded his life and was 
recklessly striding to his grave,” 
must give place to a hero of a dif- 
ferent type—“ Christopher New- 
man,” the “leading gentleman” in 
that much-admired and generously- 
lauded novel, Zhe American, by 
Mr. Henry James, Jr. 

It will be hotly urged by Mr. 
James’ friends, who are more nu- 
merous than his critics, that in Zhe 
American we have just the counter- 
type to St. Elmo ; that the essence 
of the story is natural, the style 
vivacious and simple, the action 
rapid but not turgid and confusing, 
the Situations probable, the effects 
logical, the outcome rational. Per- 
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haps the harshest thing which can 
be said of this book is simply that 
it is not interesting ; the publishers’ 
ledger undoubtedly confirms this 
more than suspicion. We take it 
as an illustration of the better class 
of American novels; not as a popu- 
lar novel, for it lacks that vitaliza- 
tion of interest which is essential 
to popular success. That Mr. 
James has talent for writing fiction 
is apparent from others of his ef- 
forts as well as from this; and it is 
criticism which he needs to spur 
him into a more artistic use of his 
gifts. Matthew Arnold insists that 
the rule of true and fruitful Eng- 
lish criticism may be summed up in 
a word— disinterestedness. The 
treatment which Zhe American re- 
ceived from our home critics dis- 
played so little of this quality that 
we trust we shall not be accused of 
endeavoring to make up the defi- 
ciency. Mr. James’ novel, judged 
by the standard set up at the out- 
set—that “morality of effect shall 
follow from truth of representa- 
tion ”’—must be ranked low. ‘That 
it contains much accuracy of rep- 
resentation is true; that much of it 
is vague, sketchy work, as dim in 
the author’s comprehension as to 
the reader’s perception, is also 
true; and the clearest truth of all 
is that its effect is wholly aside 
from morality. It would be unfair 
to say that its effect is immoral; 
but a book without a positive effect 
one way or the other must be 
weak as a work of art, inefficient, 
and without an aim. What is the 
aim of Zhe American? It is im- 
possible to say. Not to inculcate 
any lesson of morals. To improve 
the manners of Americans abroad? 
That were worthy of an American 
novelist; but the average reader 
is either so little disposed to analy- 
sis that he (or she, more often) 
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will see nothing in the language, 
the attitudes, the ambition, the 
motives of Mr. Christopher New- 
man to censure and avoid; or the 
intended effect will be lost upon 
those keen enough to be amused by 
Mr. Newman’s “ pertinacious au- 
dacity,” for such readers are too 
keen to read the book through, ex- 
cept in a flippant and careless way. 
It has not plot enough to hold an 
habitual novel-reader. Newman 
ceased attending school at twelve 
years of age; he served through 
the war and came out of it a gene- 
ral, of course; he had no money, 
no friends, and, conveniently for 
the author, no relatives. He went 
to San Francisco penniless, and 
amassed a fortune with great speed. 
He goes to Paris to “be amused ” 
and to buy a wife—a “great wo- 
man.” This is scarcely according 
to life. The American, no matter 
how quickly he makes his money, 
never thinks of going away from 
his own country to get a wife. 
Newman made his money on wash- 
tubs, and falls in love—the author 
would have us so believe—with a 
widow, whose eyes “were both 
gentle and intelligent, and New- 
man liked them immensely.” ‘This 
may be “simple” style! Here is 
the lady: 

‘*Newman stood a moment and then 
he apprvached Mme. de Cintré. She 
looked up at him as if she were thinking 
of something to say. But she seemed 
to think of nothing, so she simply smil- 
ed. He sat down near her, and she 
banded him a cup of tea. For a few 
moments they talked about that, and 
meanwhile he looked at her. He re- 
membered what Mrs. Tristram had told 
him of her perfection, and of her having, 
in combination, all the brilliant things 
that he dreamed of finding. This made 
him observe her not only without mis- 
trust but without uneasy conjectures.” 
Why? 


“ The presumption, from the first mo- 
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ment he looked at her, had been in her 
favor. And yet, if she was beautiful, it 
was not a dazzling beauty. She was 
tall and moulded in long lines; she had 
thick, fair hair, a wide forehead, and 
features with a sort of harmonious irre- 
gularity. Her clear gray eyes were 
strikingly expressive; and they were 
both gentle and intelligent, and Newman 
liked them immensely ; but they had not 
those depths of splendor, those many- 
colored rays which illumine the brow of 
famous beauties. Mme. de Cintre was 
rather thin, and she looked younger 
than she probably was. In her whole 
person there was something both youth- 
ful and subdued, slender and yet ample, 
tranquil yet shy—a mixture of immaturi- 
ty and repose, of innocence and dignity.” 


Does anybody know now what 
madame looked like? Is there any 
evidence in this description to jus- 
tify anybody, even Newman, in 
falling in love with her? Madame 
was the daughter of the Marquise 
de Bellegarde, who had two sons, 
one of whom, Valentin, is killed in 
a duel, after partly revealing to 
Newman that his mother and bro- 
ther killed his father in order to 
compel his sister to marry De Cin- 
tré, who died in a couple of years. 
The Bellegardes, despising New- 
man, but anxious to sell the widow 
to him, at first consented to the 
marriage, then changed their minds. 
She was wholly under their con- 
trol, and “ent into a Carmelite 
convent—a serious step much easi- 
er to take in fiction than in fact. 
He obtained from an old English 
servant of the family a dying de- 
claraiion by the marquis that ma 
dame had killed him, and with this 
Newman attempted what in fact 
would be called blackmail. He 
threatened the De Bellegardes that 
he would show the paper to their 
acquaintances if they did not re- 
store Mme. de Cintré to him. In 
the management of this part of his 
plot, “if plot it may be called,” 

















Mr. James shows nothing but fee- 


bleness. If Newman believed Mme. 
de Bellegarde guilty of the heinous 
offence charged, it was his duty to 
place the facts in the hands of the 
police. Morality would have de- 
manded that. If he did not be- 
lieve her guilty, what a brutal cow- 
ard was he not to taunt an old 
woman with so atrocious an accu- 
sation, and threaten to blacken her 
among her friends! But the au- 
thor intends that we shall believe 
madame guilty, and that we shall 
understand that Newman so consi- 
dered her. Yet he used her crime 
only as a threat for the furtherance 
of his personal ends, and when he 
found that this could do him no 
good he destroyed the murdered 
man’s statement. ‘Thus there was 
neither Christian morality nor what 
the unchristian world calls “ hon- 
or” in Newman’s conduct. ‘This 
man is represented as uneducated, 
clownish, given to profanity and 
“slang” and to stretching out of 
his legs; but manly, independent, 
generous, chivalrous. Some of the 
blame might be removable from his 
conduct could the plea be made 
that, although he held madame 
guilty, he had too much affection 
for her daughter to expose a crime 
whose disgrace would extend over 
the entire family. He did not keep 
the secret. He told a gossipy wo- 
man that the paper which he burn- 
ed in her presence contained some- 
thing which would “damn them if 
it were known.” 


‘““ «Ts it very bad, this secret ?” 

*** Yes, very bad.’ 

“* For myself,’ said Mrs. Tristram, ‘I 
am sorry you have given it up. I should 
have liked immensely to see your paper. 
They have wronged me, too, you know, 
as your sponsor and guarantee, and it 
would have served for my revenge as 
well. How did you come into posses- 


sion of your secret? 4.4 
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“«Tt’s a long story, but honestly at 
any rate.’ 

*** And they knew you were master of 
it?” 

“**Oh! I told them.’ 

“* Dear me, how interesting!’ cried 
Mrs. Tristram, ‘ And you humbled them 
at your feet ?’ 

‘* Newman was silent a moment. ‘ No, 
not at all. They pretended not to care— 
not to be afraid. But I know they did 
care ; they were afraid.’ 

“* Are you very sure?’ 

‘***Newman stared a moment. 
I’m sure.’ 

‘Mrs. Tristram resumed her slow 
stitches. ‘ They defied you, eh?’ 

‘** Ves,’ said Newman, ‘it was about 
that.’ 

“* You tried by the threat of exposure 
to make them retract?’ Mrs. Tristram 
pursued. 

“*Yes, but they wouldn't. I gave 
them their choice, and they chose to 
take their chance of bluffing off the 
charge and convicting me of fraud. But 
they were frightened,’ Newman added, 
‘and I have had all the vengeance I 
want.’” 


‘ Yes, 


How much reputation the Belle- 
gardes had left after Mrs. Tristram 
had finished retailing the story of 
Newman’s burnt paper and griev- 
ous innuendo the author does not 
tarry to tell, for at this point the 
story ends. There is nothing in 
The American to improve anybody’s 
morals or manners; and the style, 
as an illustration of American pro- 
gress in literary art, is not likely to 
bring us credit. The conception 
of the story is wanting in breadth, 
clearness, vigor, life; there is not 
a gentleman or lady between its 
covers; and foreigners, reading it 
as a representative American novel, 
would be sorely puzzled to know if 
Newman, whom Mr. James charac- 
terizes as not only “a fine Ameri- 
can” but also “a fine man,” is a 
good specimen of our national 
manhood. He is asked if this is 
his “ first time in Europe,” and an- 
swers, “ Yes, very much so”; he 
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describes a hack in which he had 
been riding as “having a greasy 
line along the top of the drab 
cushions, as if it had been used for 
a great many Irish funerals”; and 
when asked whether he desired a 
wife of a particular nationality, the 
“fine American” answers, “ No 
Irish need apply.” ‘To make his 
success in life “ perfect” he wants 
to see “a beautiful woman perched 
on the pile”; he is sure that if 
people “notice my wife and ad- 
mire her” “I shall be mightily 
tickled”; and his figures of speech 
are drawn from the prize-ring and 
other equally refined associations. 
Mr. James does not intend to use 
for himself the careless language 
which he habitually sputters out of 
the mouth of his fine American. 
He says that Newman in the pre- 
sence of women was neither shy 
nor awkward: “Grave, attentive, 
submissive, often silent, he was 
simply swimming in a sort of rapture 
of respect.” 

We have given this book more 
space than it is entitled to; yet it 
has been proclaimed as one of the 
very best American novels ever 
written. To be sure this is saying 
little; but before laying it aside 
is it not pardonable to inquire 
whether the bad types of our men 
and women are not caricatured 
enough by foreigners ; whether it is 
commendable in American authors 
not merely to lampoon the national 
foibles which ought to be lam- 
pooned, but to paint an illiterate 
and audacious gawk in a pretend- 
edly fine frame and label him a re- 
presentative American? A good 
specimen of the sturdy, honest, and 
peculiar American is “Robert 
Pagebrook” in Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston’s A Man of Honor. 

Rutledge, which has held a 
prominent place among novels for 
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twenty years and has never been 
permitted to go out of print, so 
constant is the demand for it, is 
of the St. Z/mo class, but the hero 
is silent and incomprehensible in- 
stead of being a roaring blasphem- 
er. Like St. Elmo, he is for years 
in love with a girl twenty years his 
junior, and does not let the fact 
out until almost the finale. The 
morality of the book is quite as ob- 
jectionable as its style. ‘The scene 
is laid exclusively among what we 
are frequently assured is “ aristo- 
cratic” New York society; the 
personages who play the principal 
réles in the drama are presumably 
educated in their native language, 
since an ostentatious display is 
made of their accomplishments in 
foreign tongues; yet we read that 
Miss Josephine “looked charming- 
ly” until we wonder what it was 
she looked charmingly at; and 
that Mr. Somebody “ enjoyed vast- 
ly” something until we are puz- 
zled to know in what page of the 
finite dictionary he acquired his 
vastness; and the heroine was 
“feeling awkwardly,” and she, a 
paragon of attainments in English 
and French, arouses our amaze- 
ment with the question, “ Who did 
she ask?” The unusual reward 
bestowed upon the unnamed hero- 
ine is as out of nature as it is out 
of morals. After doing her ut- 
most to forfeit the esteem of the 
hero, a lover whom she is cruelly 
deceiving is driven to -suicide in 
time to let her hear a declaration 
of love from Rutledge and get all 
his wealth. And all we are per- 
mitted to know of Rutledge is that 
he is “immensely” wealthy; he is 
habitually silent, and has a curious 
way of popping in and out of the 
story without doing or saying 
much. The heroine makes herself 
an interesting hoiden, and takes 
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the benefit of the omission to put 
any good or attractive girl into the 
drama. As a picture of “ first- 
class American society” it is as 
false in outline as it is absurd in 
detail. But as a novel it is not to 
be compared with the ridiculous and 
vicious trash so abundantly pro- 
duced by those confessedly “ popu- 
lar American novelists,’’ Mrs. South- 
worth, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Ste- 
phens, and their large brood of 
“weird sisters.” The Lenas and 
Arthurs, the Ediths and Marians, 
and Johns and Hughs, of these la- 
dies are simpering simpletons in 
contrast with whom the villains of 
the dime Indian series are respec- 
table. 

And what shall be said of the 
American taste which literally 
feeds on these productions? The 
writer of this article went a few 
weeks ago into the second in mag- 
nitude of the public libraries of 
the United States. Having the 
entrée, he busied himself search- 
ing the shelves where the novels, 
according to the catalogue, were 
supposed to be kept. A polite 
attendant inquired, “What are 
you looking for? A _ good nov- 
el?” “No. I wanta couple by 
Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Holmes, and 
kindred spirits.” “Oh!” said the 
attendant, laughing, “you will not 
find them on the shelves. They 
never get so far from the counter. 
They are all engaged weeks in ad- 
vance, and are taken up with uni- 
form haste as fast as they come in. 
We have ten copies of each novel 
of this kind; but you will never 
find one on the shelf.” This state- 
ment, reported with simple accuracy, 
explains why such novels are writ- 
ten. There is a demand for them. 
They “ pay.” Admirable and de- 
lightful romances remain on the 
shelves, to be called for by the 
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“judicious few”; Lena Rivers and 
The Cameron Pride are as greedily 
clamored for by young women as 
The Cannibal of Cannibals’ Island 
or Red-Handed Jake of the Bloody 
Mine by small boys. Matthew 
Arnold says that in the produc- 
tion of a master-work in literature 
two powers must concur, “the 
power of the man and the power 
of the moment, and the man is not 
enough without the moment; the 
creative power has, for its happy 
exercise, appointed elements, and 
those elements are not in its own 
control.” So we still await the ap- 
pearance of the true “ American 
novel.” Not yet have the power 
of the author and the power of the 
moment found each other out and 
united for the production of Ameri- 
can fiction. Is the happy time at 
hand? There are no indications 
of its dawn. It might be hasten- 
ed could the prevailing popular 
“school” of American fiction be 
annihilated, and the popular novel- 
ists be persuaded to turn their 
pens into darning-needles. Mr. 
John Boyle O'Reilly, in his new 
volume of poems, tells the legend 
of the rainbow; how it inspired 
one brother in the field to attend 
to his grain, and lured the other 
off in quest of the cup of diamonds 
to be found by him who would 
reach its base. 


**’ Tis the old, old story : one man will read 

His lesson of toil in the sky ; 

While another is blind to the present need, 
But sees with the spirit’s eye. 

You may grind their souls in the self-same mill ; 
You may bind them, heart and brow ; 

But the poet will follow the rainbow still, 
And his brother will follow the plough.” 


We would be much better. off 
could our novelists who follow the 
rainbow be persuaded to take to 
the plough; but so long as the 
popular taste rewards them with 
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fortune—for it cannot give them 
fame—so long as they actually find 
the crystal cup and its precious 


The Fews in Rome in Heathen Times. 


contents, in greenbacks if not in 
gems, it is a waste of time to argue 
further upon the subject. 





THE JEWS IN ROME 


Tue origin of the Jews in Rome 
is usually ascribed to the vast num- 
ber of slaves brought to the capital 
by Pompey after taking Jerusalem 
in the year 63 B.C., which was the 
first considerable event that fixed 
the attention of classical writers on 
this wonderful people. If credit, 
however, be given to a reading of 
Valerius Maximus, as found in his 
epitomizers, Julius Paris and Jan- 
uarius Nepotianus, first published 
by Cardinal Mai, they -were of 
much older date in Rome, and 
from their earliest settlement had 
shown a disposition to proselytize 
which was considered dangerous to 
the republic. On this account 
they were expelled from the city 
and their synagogues were closed— 
Judaos quogue qui Romanis tradere 
sacra sua conatierantidem Hispalus * 
urbe exterminavit, arasque privatas 
a publicis locis abjecit ; but the men- 
tion of private altars erected by the 
Jews in public places has seemed 
so manifest an absurdity as to justi- 
fy some in rejecting the whole pas- 
sage as interpolated into the text 
of Valerius. We are loath to sur- 
render so valuable a testimony of 
the early presence in Rome of Jews 
in considerable numbers, and per- 


* This Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, who belong- 
ed to the noblest family of Rome, destined in after- 
ages to give martyrs, popes, and virgins to the 
Christian Church, was pretor peregrinus in B.c. 
139, and as such responsible for the welfare and 
behavior of strangers in the city. 


IN HEATHEN TIMES. 


haps the difficulty may be got over 
by supposing the pagans to have 
mistaken for an altar the elevated 
tribune or rostrum which stood in 
the centre of every synagogue and 
was used for prayer and the read- 
ing of the law. Our knowledge 
also that besides the regular syna- 
gogues, which were walled in and 
roofed, the Jews had sometimes 
chapels or oratories open to the 
air, presumably near the squares 
and gates or adjoining the high- 
ways leading out of the city, may 
help to explain the meaning of re- 
moving their private a/fars from the 
public ground. Whatever we are 
to believe about this banishment of 
the Jews along with Chaldean as- 
trologers, it is quite certain that 
long before they had formed a dis- 
tinct settlement in the city, and be- 
gun this oldest unbroken colony 
of their race in Europe, there had 
been communication between Jeru- 
salem and Rome, and Jews visit- 
ed Rome either as ambassadors in 
the days of the Machabees or in fur- 
therance of that spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise which has always 
moved them. The earliest men- 
tion of the Romans with relation to 
the Jews in the Sacred Scriptures is 
found in Numbers xxiv. 24, where 
Balaam, speaking by anticipation of 
these conquerors of the ancient 
world, says that “they shall come 
in galleys from Italy: they shall 















overcome the Assyrians, and shall 
waste the Hebrews.” * Chittim in 
this passage, which St. Jerome ren- 
ders by Italy in the Vulgate, is-often 
used to denote the Romans, who 
became the masters of the peninsu- 
la; but the first historic and expli- 
cit mention of Rome in the Bible 
is in t Mach. i. 11, where Antio- 
chus the Illustrious is described 
as having been a hostage there. 
About the year 161 B.c. the Jews 
were brought into close intercourse 
with the Romans when Judas Ma- 
chabeus, who had heard of their 
character and conquests, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome with the con- 
sent of the council and people, in 
order to strengthen himself against 
Demetrius, King of Syria, and con- 
cluded a defensive alliance with the 
senate. “So Judas chose Eupole- 
mus ¢ the son of John, the son of 
Jacob, and Jason the son of Elea- 
zar, and he sent them to Rome to 
make a league of amity and con- 
federacy with them [the Romans]. 
And they went to Rome, a very long 
journey, and they entered into the 
senate-house ” (1 Mach. viii.) 
When the Jewish envoys— for 
such they were, despite their Hel- 
lenized names—arrived in Rome 
the republic was approaching its 
highest point of prosperity and 
power. Carthage was effectually 
humbled, although not yet destroy- 
ed, and Roman arms and intrigues 
had made themselves felt through- 
out Macedonia, Greece, and Asia 
Minor; the whole of Italy was re- 
duced; Corsica and Sardinia were 
annexed; Sicily was a Roman pro- 
vince; Spain had been overrun, 


* Licet enim Roma tempore Balaam necdum 
esset condita, amen Romam et Romanos conditum 
iri, eosgue hac bella gesturos, spiritu prophetico 
pravidebat Balaam (Cornelius a Lapide, Com. in 
Num.) 

t This Eupolemus has been identified by some 
writers with the author of the same name who 
wrote several beoks on the history of the Jews. 
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the Gauls, Ligurians, Istrians been 
vanquished, and every people on 
the shores of the Mediterranean 
had heard of the fame of the Ro- 
mans, and that they were powerful 
and strong, and fear possessed them 
all. There already existed at that 
time, overlooking the Forum, one 
of the plainest, perhaps, but other- 
wise most important of all the pub- 
lic buildings of Rome from its con- 
nection with the foreign relations 
of the republic and afterwards of 
the empire. This was the Grecosta- 
sis,a mere open although richly pav- 
ed and balustraded platform, whose 
only decoration was a small bronze 
figure of Concord, reserved as a wait- 
ing place, a sort of privileged tri- 
bune, for the ambassadors of Greece 
and the public agents and deputies 
of other states, before being ad- 
mitted to an.audience of the senate, 
whose debates could be heard from 
there, and whose decrees were af- 
terwards communicated to the en- 
voys there in presence of the peo- 
ple. Its situation on the right of 
the comitium made it conspicuous 
from the Forum, and the sight of 
princes and nobles from so many 
various nations, Greeks and Gauls, 
Asiatics and Egyptians, in their 
national costumes, and frequently 
bearing splendid gifts, must have 
rendered the spectacle almost as 
gratifying as a triumph to Roman 
pride and love of pageantry. Here, 
then, stood to wait their turn Eu- 
polemus and Jason, the first mes- 
sengers of Jerusalem to Rome, the 
forerunners. of those two other 
Jews, “ambassadors for Christ,” 
who later were to make Rome 
happy by the spilling of their blood : 


O Roma felix, que duorum principun 
Es consecrata glorioso sanguine : 
Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines.* 
* Hymn of the Roman Breviary for feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul, 29th of June, composed by Elpis,, 
wife of the philosopher Boéthius. 
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A memorial of this public inter- 
course between the Jews and the 
Romans, and which shows the last- 
ing impression it must have made 
upon the Christian mind of Rome 
in after-centuries, is found in that 
singular composition of some anti- 
quary of the middle ages, common- 
ly called the Miradilia Rome, writ- 
ten somewhere about the year 1150. 
We are there told that a copy of 
this famous treaty, inscribed in let- 
ters of gold on a large bronze 
plate, had been once set up in the 
wall of St. Basil’s church: /# muro 
Sancti Basilit futt magna tabula erea 
infixa que erat aurets literis grecis 
et latinis scripta continens pacem et 
amicitiam que fuit facta inter Jude- 
os et Romanos tempore Jude Machabet 
(from a MS. of the University of 
Prague apud Papencordt, Rom im 
Mittelalter). We know that the 
originals or first drafts of interna- 
tional treaties were preserved by 
the Romans in the Zadularium of 
the Capitol, while copies engraved 
on metal were deposited in the 
Temple of Faith—Fides Publica— 
and it is not impossible that some 
zealous Christian may have saved 
the one relating to the Jews and 
Romans from the rapacity of the bar- 
barians, and that it was afterwards 
exposed to public view, as the au- 
thor of the A/iradilia says; but if 
it ever existed there it has long 
since disappeared, and from the 
fact, too, that it was not seen by 
him—Fruit magna tabula—Jordan, 
while admitting the possibility of 
the thing, offers an ingenious solu- 
tion of the difficulty ( Zopographie 
der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, vol. ii. 
p. 471). The treaty of amity was 
renewed by Jonathan, who chose 
Numenius and Antipater to go to 
Rome. The latter was son of Ja- 
son, one of the first two commis- 
sioners. The former, accompanied 
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by other Jewish ambassadors, was 
again despatched to Rome by Si- 
mon I., bringing a great shield of 
gold of a thousand pounds as a pre- 
sent to the senate, which received 
him well and gave him letters in 
favor of his countrymen, addressed 
to the various Eastern powers de- 
pendent on the republic through 
the consul Lucius, who is called in 
Machabees by his prenomen only, 
and is probably Lucius Czcilius * 
Metellus Calvus, consul in B.c. 142, 
immediately after Simon assumed 
the government. In the year B.c. 
65, when Syria was made a Roman 
province by Pompey, the Jews were 
still ruled by an Asmonean prince. 
Aristobulus had lately driven his 
brother Hyrcanus from the high- 
priesthood and proclaimed him- 
self king; but Pompey, interfering, 
took the part of Hyrcanus, cap- 
tured Jerusalem, reinstated him, 
and brought his rival in chains to 
Rome. His sons, Alexander and 
Antigonus, and his two beautiful 
daughters accompanied Aristobu- 
lus. These royal captives were 
among the three hundred and twen- 
ty-four princes and chiefs who pre- 
ceded the car of Pompey at the 
splendid triumph for his Asiatic 
victories. Many other Jewish pri- 
soners were carried to Rome at the 
same time, where they were either 
sold into bondage or allowed to 
settle down to private pursuits. 
A special district was soon assign- 
ed to this class, not on the site of 
the modern “ Ghetto,” between the 
Capitol and the river, but across 
the Tiber. Many of the slaves 
were redeemed by their fellow- 
countrymen already living in Rome, 
and wealthy; and others, recom- 

* He also belonged to one of those great patri- 
cian houses which was to give some of its noblest 
members to the early Christian Church: Vide 


Guéranger, Sainte Cécile et la Société Romaine 
aux deux premiers sitcles, ch. xii. 
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mending themselves to their mas- 
ters by their accomplishments, and 
in some cases by their religion, 
were made freedmen. Indeed, these 
despised foreigners made many 
proselytes from paganism to the 
worship of the true God, even 
among the higher classes, and thus, 
to use the words of Seneca, “ The 
conquered gave laws to their con- 
querors "—Victoribus victi leges de- 
derunt. 

Pompey displayed unusual cle- 
mency after his triumph by spar- 
ing the lives of his chief prisoners, 
and even dismissing them, with few 
exceptions, to their several states. 
Alexander was allowed to go—he 
was afterward beheaded at Anti- 
och—but his father and brother 
were detained for eight years at 
Rome, when they escaped and ex- 
cited fresh disturbances at Jerusa- 
lem. Gabinius, the Roman gene- 
ral, sent Aristobulus back to Rome, 
where he remained until Caesar set 
him free, intending to send him 
into Syria with two legions to sup- 
port his interests there against the 
party of Pompey, by whose parti- 
sans, however, he was poisoned be- 
fore he could do anything. His 
body was preserved in honey,* and 
kept in Rome until Antony had 
it transported to Judea and laid in 
the sepulchre of the kings (Joseph., 
Antig. Jud., xiv. 13). 

Julius Cesar showed the Jews 
some kindness, allowing them the 
free exercise of their religion in 
Rome. They were the loudest 
and longest mourners at his obse- 
quies in the Forum, and their ha- 
tred of Pompey, the first Roman 
violator of their sanctuary, must 
have deepened their attachment to 
his conqueror.t 


* Mellis natura est, ut corpora non sinat com- 
putrescere, says Pliny in his Natural Hist. 

t+insummo publicoluctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo circulatim suo guaque more lamen- 
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Mommsen, in his Roman History, 
has developed the singular position 
which the Jews were destined to 
occupy in the reorganization of 
government and society which 
Cesar began but did not live to 
complete.* Although the Jews 
who settled in Rome between the 
age of the Machabees and Pom-. 
pey’s capture of Jerusalem no doubt 
made a living by reputable traffic 
and industry, and some individu- 
als even rose to opulence—perhaps, 
as Gibbon says, losing no opportu- 
nity of overreaching the idolaters 
in trade; after this national calami- 
ty, while their numbers increased, 
their respectability and popularity 
were much diminished by the im- 
mense influx which then brought 
in some of the poorest and most 
unruly of their brethren. From 
the contemptuous notices of the 
Jews which occur in the Latin au- 
thors after this period, most of 
them must have been in the lowest 
depths of penury, outcasts of so- 
ciety, utterly unscrupulous as to the 
means by which they lived—mere 
foreign adventurers; and still, as 
Milman says, “the heathen could 
not but look with something of the 
interest excited by wonder on this 
strange, unsocial, and isolated peo- 
ple, who dwelt among them and 
yet were not of them. While the 
philosopher despised the fanaticism 
which he could not comprehend, 
the populace mingled something 
like awe with their dislike. The 
worse and more destitute of the 
race probably availed themselves 
of this feeling; many, half impos- 
tors and half enthusiasts, gained their 
livelihood by working on the super- 
stitious terrors of the people, who 


tata est; praecipue Judai, qui etiam noctibus 
continuis bustum frequentarent (Suetonius, 
Cesar., 84). 

* Stellung der Fuden im Staate Caesars, iii. 59a- 
535+ 
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were never more open to deception 
than in this age of comparative ad- 
vancement. The empire swarmed 
with Jewish wonder-workers, mathe- 
maticians, astrologers, or whatever 
other name or office they assumed 
or received from their trembling 
hearers” (History of the Jews, ii. 
466). The magician and false pro- 
phet called Barjesu (Z/ymas being 
only the Arabic form), who had at- 
tached himself to the proconsul of 
Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, when the 
apostle visited the island (Acts 
xiii.), will occur to the reader, who 
may also recall this line of Juvenal: 


Qualiacumque voles Judzi somnia vendunt. 
Sat., vi. 547+ 


The Jews formed under the em- 
pire the chief population on the 
other side of the Tiber—the mo- 
dern “ Trastevere ”"—whence Mar- 
tial’s expression, 7ranstiberinus am- 
bulator, applied to one of them, 
and the principal business exchange 
of the smarter sort seems to have 
been a curious monument on the 
Forum, called Puteal Libonis or 
Scribonianum, resembling a_ well, 
whence its name. It was erected 
by one of the family of the Scri- 
bonii Libones, on whose coins it is 
represented.* The allusions to it 
in classical literature are associat- 
ed with indebtedness or litigation 
growing out of money matters, and 
it thus became a rendezvous for 
usurers and brokers, among whom 
Jews abounded. Outside of the 
more thickly populated parts of 
the city a multitude of miserable 
Jews, particularly during Domi- 
tian’s reign, pitched their camps, 
like modern gypsies, in the open 
air around the beautiful grove and 
fane and fountain of Egeria, their 


* Nichols, The Roman Forum, p. 127. 
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furniture consisting of a basket 
and an armful of hay to lie on; 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 


Fudais, quorum cophinus fanumque supellexr. 
Juvenal, Saz. iii. 13. 


Augustus, following the policy of 
his uncle, rather favored the Jews. 
Sharing in the general largess of 
corn which was distributed’ by the 
government among the poorer in- 
habitants of the city, he allowed 
them to have their portion reserv- 
ed if the distribution fell on a Sab- 
bath. Martial alludes to their 
filth, and describes them as ped- 
lars and junkmen, trafficking match- 
es for broken glass; Statius also 
mentions them in no complimen- 
tary terms. It was the amusement 
of the idle youth of Rome to visit 
the synagogue and make fun of the 
Jews ; and the well-krown passage 
in Horace’s ninth Satire will occur 
to the classical reader : 


Hodie tricesima sabbata: vin’ tu 
Curtis Ffudais oppedere ? 


It is singular that the same low 
manner of showing contempt for 
the Jews which the poet was not 
ashamed to exhibit should have 
been associated with mockery of 
them for ages afterward, as we see 
by the fact that an ancient tower 
in one of the walls of Paris, in 
which the Jews were permitted to 
open a synagogue in the twelfth 
century, was called from that time 
“ Pet au Diable.” 

Tiberius protected the Jews dur- 
ing the latter part of his reign after 
the fall of their enemy, the favorite 
Sejanus, but at an earlier period 
he drafted four thousand of the 
younger men into the army to serve 
in Sardinia and other unhealthy 
provinces, and banished the rest 
from the city: Externas ceremontas, 
sLigyplios Judaicosque ritus compes- 
cuit ; coactis, qui superstitione ea 
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tenebantur, religiosas vestes cum in- 
strumento omni comburere. Judao- 
rum juventutem, per speciem sacramen- 
ti, in provincias gravioris cali distrt- 
buit ; reliquos gentis ejusdem, vel simi- 
lia sectantes, urbe submovit, sub pena 
perpetue servitutis, nisi oblemperas- 
sent (Suetonius, iii. 36). The im- 
mediate cause of their maltreat- 
ment was a sacrilegious fraud prac- 
tised by four of their number on 
a certain Fulvia, whom Josephus 
calis a woman of great dignity, and 
one that had embraced the Jewish 
religion (Antig., xviii. 3). His suc- 
cessor, Caligula, grievously oppress- 
ed them and insulted their religion, 
and it was to seek relief by a per- 
sonal application to the emperor 
that the celebrated Philo, a Jew of 
Alexandria, undertook in the winter 
of A.D. 39-40, with four others of 
his race, that embassy to Rome 
which he has so graphically de- 


scribed in his Legatio ad Cajum. 
Claudius, who succeeded his nephew 
by mere accident, commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome, on ac- 


count of the tumults connected 
with the preaching of Christianity ; 
but this banishment cannot have 
been of long duration, for we find 
Jews residing in Rome, apparent- 
ly in considerable numbers, at the 
time of St. Paul’s visit. They had 
a sort of council or house of judg- 
ment, which decided all matters of 
dispute among themselves; there 
were also synagogues in different 
parts of the city, with their proper 
officers. Two old explorers of the 
Roman catacombs, Bosio and 
Aringhi, describe a Jewish cemetery 
on the Via Portuensis beyond the 
Tiber, which is now covered up 
again; but since they wrote two 
other Jewish catacombs have been 
discovered or reopened, one on the 
Via Appia, on the opposite side of 
the road to the Christian cata- 
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comb of San Sebastiano in the Vig- 
na Randanini, in 1859, and the other 
—which, however, has been only 
partially excavated—in the Vigna 
Cimarra on the same road, in 1866.* 
All the national customs and pre- 
judices of the Jews were opposed 
to the Roman practice of bufning 
the dead, which Tacitus asserts 
they never observed (//7st., v. 5), 
and they clung with tenacity to 
their own mode of sepulture. In 
the catacomb of the Vigna Randa- 
nini, which is the largest hitherto 
discovered, there are paintings, 
sculptured sarcophagi, inscriptions, 
and Jewish emblems such as the 
palm-tree—a symbol of Judzea—and 
the seven-branched candlestick, 
etc., cut on the terra-cotta or 
marble slabs that close the graves. 
Most of the inscriptions in these 
Jewish cemeteries (nearly two hun- 
dred having been found in that of 
the Vigna Randanini alone) are 
rudely engraved in Greek letters; 
but the words of some are Latin, of 
others Hebrew, and some are He- 
brew in the Latin characters. At 
the principal entrance is an ob- 
long chamber open to the sky, but 
originally vaulted, with a good 
black and white mosaic pavement, 
in which are drains for letting the 
water run off, which shows that the 
place was used for washing the 
bodies. In the adjoining chamber 
are the remains of a well or lava- 
tory for ablution. A low door 
leads from here into the purely 
subterranean portions of the ceme- 
tery, and from one of the principal 
galleries six square rooms, or cudi- 
cula, open out; a lateral passage 
leads to other similar chambers. 
The greater part of the catacomb 


* The best account in English of these Jewish 
catacombs is in Parker’s Archeology of Rome, 


- part xii. ; and in Italian, in Father Garrucci’s Dés- 


sertazion: Archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. 
ii.: Cimiteri degli Lbret. 


. 
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is merely dug out of the soft rock; 
nor is there any certain indica- 
tion of the age of the structure, 
except that, as Parker says, what 
architectural character there is in 
the upper part belongs to the first 
century. The construction ofa wall 
‘at another entrance to the cata- 
comb is of the fourth century. 
In some ‘parts of the cemetery the 
loculi, or graves, are opened not 
parallel with, but at right angles to, 
the passage, and are cut in seve- 
ral tiers one above another, each 
capable of containing a corpse. 
This disposition of the bodies was 
called cocim by rabbinical writers. 
Sometimes the usual lateral direc- 
tion of the graves is adopted, as in 
the Christian catacombs; and some- 
times, again, the graves are sunk in 
the floor of the passages and cham- 
bers. Some portions of the ceme- 


tery indicate great poverty, and a 


crowding of the dead to save ex- 
pense; yet it has been searched 
and despoiled, probably by the 
Goths or Lombards, as the great 
quantity of marble fragments and 
the displaced inscriptions attest. 
The inscriptions that have been 
recovered are set up in situ, but 
there is a cold and cheerless look 
about the place very different from 
that of any neighboring Christian 
catacomb, so full of the warmth of 
faith and hope and the sufferings 
of this life and of the delights of 
Paradise. The palm is found as 
an emblem in both Jewish and 
Christian cemeteries; but while in 
these it symbolizes that victory 
which has long been won, in the 
other it suggests defeat and the 
judgments of God—as in those 
famous coins of Vespasian, on 
which we see a woman at the 
foot of a palm-tree, bowed down 
and weeping, while a Roman sol- 
dier stands over her holding a 
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spear, and we read the legend 
IVDAA CAPTA.* 

The majority of the Jews were 
poor and despised by the haughty 
Romans, but other Jews lived in 
Rome in wealth and honor, their 
princes being received with royal 
distinction and lodged in the pal- 
ace of the Cesars. Chief among 
these were the Herods, who, al- 
though of Idumean descent, and 
consequently aliens by race, were 
Jews in faith. The Idumeans had 
been conquered by John Hyrcanus 
(B.c. 130), and from the time of 
their conversion to Judaism re- 
mained constant to it,’ looking up 
to Jerusalem as their metropolis, 
and claiming for themselves the 
name of Jews. Herod the Great, 
whose father, Antipas, had gained 
the friendship of Cesar, who made 
him a Roman citizen, was forced 
to fly to Rome (B.c. 40) before an 
invasion of the Parthians, where he 
was kindly received by Antony 
and Octavian. While in Rome he 
was appointed king of Judea by 
the senate to the exclusion of the 
Asmonean line, and signalized his 
elevation to the throne by offerings 
to the Capitoline Jupiter. Herod 
Antipas, his son, tetrarch of Gali- 
lee and Perza, was induced by the 
ambition of Herodias to go to 
Rome and sue for the title of king; 
but he was opposed at court by 
the agents of Agrippa, and con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, 

*Many of the proper names in these Jewish 
catacombs are unmistakably Hebraic, and where 
the epitaphs refer to the station of the deceased it 
is always to officers of the synagogue—as APKON- 
TEC (rulers), T(PAMMATEI (scribes), etc. ; but 
the names of other sleepers show them to have 
been Greek or Latin proselytes. The Jesuit anti- 
quary, Father Garrucci, has pointed out a peculi- 
arity in some of these inscriptions which shows 
the minuteness of Jewish opposition to the early 
Christians ; namely, that although they used the 
Greek EN EIPHNH—In peace—yet whenever they 
employed the Latin language, instead of giving the 
Greek equivalent they rendered it by /# donzs, in 


order to avoid the well-known Christian acclama- 
tion, Jn pace. 
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B.c. 39. Archelaus, another son 
of Herod the Great, was brought 
up at Rome and became a favorite 
of Augustus, but his tyranny after 
being made ethnarch by the empe- 
ror caused him to be exiled to Vi- 
enne, in Gaul, a.p. 7. A grandson 
of Herod the Great, Agrippa I., was 
educated at Rome with the imperial 
princes Claudius and Drusus; but 
he was a voluptuary like his com- 
panions, and after squandering a for- 
tune in sumptuous entertainments, 
and bribes to the freedmen of the 
emperor, became so deeply involv- 
ed in debt that he was obliged to 
leave Italy in disgrace. After a 
life of strange vicissitudes, which 
Josephus narrates (Antiq., xviii. 7), 
he was thrown into a dungeon by 
Tiberius for an imprudent speech, 
and remained there until the acces- 
sion of Caligula, A.D. 37, who 


loaded him with favors, even pre- 


senting him with a golden chain 
equal in weight to the iron one he 
had been made to wear in prison. 
Agrippa II. was at Rome when 
his father died, and about a.p. 50 
was sent into the East with -the in- 
signia of royalty. In the last war 
he took part with the Romans 
against his countrymen, and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, retired to 
Rome with his sister Berenice. 
He was there invested with the 
dignity of pretor, and died in 
Trajan’s reign at the age of seventy, 
being the last prince of the house 
of Herod. Another very celebrated 
Jew living at this time was Jose- 
phus, who assumed the additional 
name of Flavius as a dependant of 
the Flavian family, having received 
from Vespasian the freedom of the 
city of Rome, where he lived the 
latter part of his life, engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits and the composition 
of his works. His life reads more 
like a romance than sober history. 


“oubli les a effaces de la 
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After the capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus on the 8th of September, 
A.D. 70, multitudes of Jews were 
brought to Rome either as slaves 
or concubines, and seven hundred 
of the tallest and handsomest men 
were selected to grace the triumph 
of their conqueror. Among them 
were John of Giscala, Eleazar, and 
Simon Bar-Gioras, the three chief 
defenders of the city; to these 
were reserved the Scale Gemonia, 
the passage from the Mamertine to 
the Cloaca Maxima and out into 
the muddy Tiber.* Four years 
after his triumph Vespasian dedi- 
cated the Temple of Peace. Its 
magnificence surpassed all expecta- 
tion. The golden table of show- 
bread, weighing many talents, and 
the golden candlestick, ‘from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, were deposited’ 
there (Joseph., Bell. Jud., vii. 5, 7). 
This edifice was destroyed by fire 
in the sixth century, and even its 
ruins have disappeared; but the 
Arch of Titus still exists, as if a 
special providence watched over 
it, on the summa Via Sacra, midway 
between the Coliseum and the Capi- 
tol, and has a greater historical and 
artistic interest than any other relic 
of imperial Rome. On each side 
of the interior is a fine a/to-rilievo 
representing the triumphal proces- 
sion of Titus. On the south side 
a number of persons carry aloft the 
spoils of the Temple—the seven- 
branched candlestick, the table 
of show-bread, and two long trum- 
pets are clearly visible; on the 
north side the emperor, standing in 
his car drawn by four horses, is sur- 


** Jean de Giscala, Eléazar, Simon Bar-Gioras ; 
qui pense a eux aujourd’hui? L’universentier pro- 
clame et vénéreles noms de deux pauvres juifs qui, 
quatre ans auparavant, dans cette méme prison, 
avaient eux aussi attendu le supplice; mais le 
malheur, le courage, la mort tragique des autres, ne 
leur ont point donné la gloire, et . dédaigneux 

les 





(Mme. Auguste Craven), 
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rounded by his guards and suite. 
Victory holds a crown of laurels 
over his head, and Rome personi- 
fied is guiding ‘the reins. ‘To this 
day the Jews go around andwill 
not pass under this memorial of 
theirruin. Near byis the Coliseum, 
to raise which twelve thousand cap- 
tive Jews were made to labor : 


Quid mereare Titus docuit, docuere rapinis 
Pompeianz acies, quibus extirpata per omnes 
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Terrarum, pelagique plagas tua membra feruntur. 
Exiliis vagus huc illuc fluitantibus errat 
Judzus—postquam patria de sede revulsus 
Supplicium pro cede luit, Christique negati 
Sanguine respersus commissa piacula solvit, 
Ex-quo priscorum virtus defluxit avorum. 
‘Prudentius, A potheosis. 


The only ones to take pity on 
the Jews, to defend them from 
oppression, to raise a voice in 
their behalf, were the successors of 
the poor Fisherman of Galilee. 





ART SONNETS. 


FRA ANGELICO. 


Nor for earth’s joys, triumphal, hymeneal, 
Those harp-strings twang, those golden trumpets blare. 
On gilded grounds, in place of- the blue air, 
In Byzant lines unrounded and unreal, 
The simple monk worked out his own ideal— 
And were there ever forms more heavenly fair? 
Nay, from the life the ineffable angels there 
Seem limned and colored by their servant leal! 


What was his charm ? 


Whence the inflowing grace ? 
The beauty of holiness! 


His child-soul dreamed, 


When psalm and censer filled the holy place, 
Till to take shape the mist, the music seemed; 
Till Mary Mother’s smile grew ont of song, 
To symphony of the seraphic throng! 





A Happy Family. 


A HAPPY 


A FRIGHTFUL journey ! 

Frightful! 

I know the word is a strong one, 
and you will suspect me at once of 
having placed it there, much as one 
fires a rocket, to draw the eyes of 
the curious. But an abuse of words 
is very much the fashion in these 
days (would that the abuse were 
only confined to words!), and the 
more noise one tries to make the 
less he has to say. An example 
of the truth of this sage maxim, not 
altogether famous for its novelty, 
you will find in the present narra- 
tive. 


I was at Amélie-les-Bains, where * 


I was vainly endeavoring to get a 
much-needed rest. One morning 
the postman brought me a letter 
from Belgium which ran as fol- 
lows : 


““My Dear Frienp: I am about to 
put your friendship to the proof. I 
ought to take my wife and children to 
Amélie-les-Bains. At the last moment 
an unforeseen accident prevents me. 
Political life, you know, makes impe- 
rious demands on us, and I cannot ab- 
sent myself at this moment. Meanwhile 
the demands of health, equally impe- 
rious with those of politics, absolutely 
forbid me to defer the departure of my 
family. What am I to do? Was there 
ever anything so embarrassing? In-a 
happy moment I learned that you were 
at Amélie-les-Bains, and at once I felt 
myself saved. You will do for me what 
I would do for you in a similar case. 
My wife, my daughter, and my son—in- 
valids all three, especially my wife— 
will arrive at Perpignan on the 17th. I 
dare not ask you to go that far to meet 
them, for I am well aware that you your- 
self are an invalid. But it will be easy 
for you to send some one to pilot them 
as far as Amélie-les-Bains. For the rest, 


* From the Revue Générale. 


FAMILY.* 


I know that once there they will be able 
to count on you, and you will assist 
them in finding a suitable stopping- 
place. Thanking you beforehand for 
your kindness, believe me to be — 
most devoted servant, xX 


The signer of this letter is a man 
by whose side I sat on the same 
university bench something like 
thirty years ago, alas! We were 
more or less intimate there, had 
the common habit for some years 
of saluting each other as friends 
when chance threw us_ together. 
After leaving the university our 
meetings were rare, for we pursued 
very different careers. I lived for 
work; my old college chum lived 
for pleasure. ‘The heir to a very 
pretty fortune and a title, he found, 
as do so many other jolly fellows 
in this world, that the best return 
you can make to God for having 
created you under favorable con- 
ditions is to “enjoy life.” This 
kind of enjoyment naturally sup- 
poses a large freedom, and scarcely 
concerns itself with any other code 
of morals than that india-rubber 
morality covering what the world 
calls an “ honest man "—a title that 
has grown to be wonderfully elastic 
in its application. Well, well, young 
men must “sow their wild oats,” 
say your practical philosophers. 

X , then, had passed a gay 
youth, and, finding it too pleasant 
to allow it to glide away rapidly, 
he had prolonged it as much as 
possible up to the very borders of 
a ripe age. At last, when even he 
began to see the wrinkles come 
and the hair go, the purse flatten 
and the waistcoat bulge, by way of 
making a happy end of it all he, 
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sensible man, married a very large 
fortune from the middle class. 
Soon after, stung by the fly of am- 
bition and egged on by his worthy 
father-in-law, a very influential per- 
son in his province, X threw 
himself into the broad road of libe- 
ralism and became straightway a 
man of politics—a ré/e that, once 
happily hit upon, demands no very 
vast amount of talent or wisdom to 
play successfully. 

The easy character of X , his 
joyous humor, had always brought 
him hosts of friends. “ He zs such 
a good fellow,” people always said 
of him. The world is full of these 
“good fellows,” whom an amiable 


thoughtlessness, a gay disregard of 
consequences, and the absence of 
all fixed principles bear along very 
far and, to themselves, very plea- 
santly on the whole. 

I confess that the “ good fel- 


low’s” letter made me a trifle ner- 
vous. I was scarcely able to go 
myself to Perpignan ; I had no one 
to “pilot” the party thence to 
Amélie-les-Bains—a matter that, to 
tell the truth, seemed to me of 
no absolute necessity. “ They will 
only have to hire a carriage,” 
thought I, “and that is scarcely 
a feat requiring an extraordinary 
amount of intelligence or labor.” 
I would have telegraphed to this 
effect to X , but I saw that his 
letter had been delayed twenty-four 
hours and his family was already 
on the way. 

“So much the worse,” sighed I 
to myself. “This lady and her 
children will be here very soon. 
Time enough then to trouble about 
them. ‘Till then I will bother my 
head no more.” 

But one is always thinking about 
the very things he ought not. Mme. 
X and her children stuck fast 
in my mind. To tell the truth, 
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there was a strong touch of per- 
sonal feeling in my preoccupation. 
I could not well avoid certain re- 
lations with the new-comers, and 
what a turmoil that was going to 
create in my calm bachelor life of 
absolute retirement, divided equal- 
ly between labor and the cares of 
health! I thought also of these 
three poor invalids arriving at 
Perpignan and finding no one at 
the station to aid or direct them. 
I asked myself if the situation 
would not be a very distressing one 
for them. I knew nothing of the 
children’s age. If they were little 
things what might not be the em- 
barrassment of the mother, who, as 
my letter informed me, was the 
chief invalid! It was not gentle- 
manly in me to abandon the poor 


- woman thus. 


I passed a night battling with my 
conscience. The fever, my nearest 
and dearest foe, brought to my eyes 
heartrending sights. A dying wo- 
man, holding in her arms children 
in their agony, dragged herself 
through the streets of Perpignan, 
calling upon me in a voice that 
was a groan. It was too piercing. 
Must I confess it? My heart is 
weak and my mind not too firm. 
The thought that I was abandoning 
the widow and the orphan became 
insupportable to me. On the fol- 
lowing day, although suffering in- 
tensely, I started as best I could 
for Perpignan. It was arash un- 
dertaking, for the northwest wind, 
which is never felt at Amélie-les- 
Bains, gives itself full play in the 
plains of Roussillon. On leaving 
the valley of Tech this horrible 
wind caught me. Ah! one must 
have suffered from it in order to 
know rightly what it is. . I appeal 
to all the sufferers whose nerves it 
has shattered, whose bones it has 
frozen, whose throats it has dried 
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up, whose chests it has inflamed, 
all whose afflictions it has_ re- 
doubled. In Roussillon and Lan- 
guedoc it is not called mistra/, as 
on the coast of Provence, but no 
matter. It does well to hide its 
name; one soon recognizes this 
demon. During that journey of 
four hours’ duration, crouched in 
a corner of the carriage, my teeth 
chattering with cold, I made cer- 
tain very cool reflections on the 
grand inconveniences of great sacri- 
fices. It was on this very evening 
that Mme. X was to arrive at 
Perpignan. I had never even seen 
the lady; but it would surely not 
be difficult for me to recognize her 
at the depot. A sick lady, very 
feeble of course, two pale, wretched- 
looking .children. . . . I pictured 
them to myself, the whole three as 
interesting, and I dwelt with a 
sweet satisfaction on the thought 
of the graceful acknowledgment 
they would make on seeing me, so 
really ill myself, coming to the 
succor of my suffering fellow-crea- 
tures. This happy thought reliev- 
ed my nerves. 

Before the hour of the arrival of 
the last train from Bordeaux I 
could rest at the hotel. I will not 
Say at which hotel, because I 
should be obliged to add that I 
found it horribly cold and damp, 
in spite of a little gas-fire with which 
they favored me, and which gave 
out no spark of heat, but made 
up for this want by exhaling a 
stifling odor. An original and in- 
teresting town is Perpignan. It 
has.a Spanish look. Certain quar- 
ters are very picturesque. I re- 
commend above all to travellers 
who are in good health to pay a 
visit to its market. There they 
will see Catalan costumes, and the 
throng has not that dead monoto- 
ny of aspect so exasperating in this 


portance. 
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age of fusion and confusion. Nei- 
ther must they forget to go and 
see the charming alley of plane- 
trees planted by Henry IV. I 
have passed through it. I can- 
not absolutely guarantee that these 
trees go back to the Béarnais mon- 
arch, but I can and do affirm that 
they are magnificent. But above 
all I commend the cathedral to 
tourists; it is beautiful, rich, in- 
teresting, majestic. As for travel- 
lers who are not strong, I would 
dissuade them from making a tardy 
stay in the Catalan town. They 
will scarcely benefit by it. Ireach- 
ed the station a good quarter of an 
hour before the arrival of the train, 
so fearful was I of missing my in- 
valids. As generally happens un- 
der such circumstances, there was 
a delay. Iwas chilled to the bone. 
At last came the warning whistle ; 
then the signal of the signal-man ; 
then the red round eye of the lo- 
comotive gleamed along the route ; 
then the earth trembled, and the 
train came hissing and roaring in- 
to the station. I looked at the 
carriage-doors; I saw a confusion 


‘of heads, but no particular head 


that seemed sufficiently ill. The 
carriages emptied themselves of 
their passengers. There were very 
few of the first-class. I saw a little 
gray-headed gentleman pop out of 
one compartment. In his button- 
hole he wore a rose; his air-was 
that of a personage of great im- 
He assisted a lady to 
alight, who was still young enough, 
but of so very generous a size that 
it seemed as though she were about 
to crush her little gray cavalier un- 
der her weight. While this mighty 
dame drew herself up with a haugh- 
ty air, shook out her skirt, and de- 
ployed her train on the sidewalk, 
a yoting man of interminable length 
issued after her. His inevitable 
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ulster made him look like an um- 
brella in its case. He had that 
weary air, weary and at the same 
time impertinent, which is consider- 
ed so fashionable by certain young 
men. Behind him there appeared 
at the door a young lady to whom 
he never dreamed of offering his 
hand ‘to assist her in descending. 
She succeeded in alighting with the 
greatest difficulty, thanks to the 
supreme elegance with which her 
skirt, drawn tightly back, nipped her 
about and hindered her movements. 
She at last descended and had al- 
ready taken a step on the asphalt 
pavement while the end of her 
skirt was still in the train. .She 
dragged this appendage after her, 
then advanced, balancing herself 
on her hips, to join the large lady 
and the important little man. All 
about her, from hat of all shapes or 
no shape at all to her boots with 
their bewildering bandelets and 
heels that seemed fashioned for 
vertigo, presented the accomplished 
type of young persons who aim at 
and succeed in being taken for 
ladies of that uncertain world that 


politeness.calls by the significant” 


title of acertainworld. These four 
personages formed a group. ‘The 
large lady had hooked her weighty 
arm in that of the little old man, 
who, despite his roguish and wag- 
gish air, was simply nowhere at 
all by the side of her. The pair, 
nose in air, looked to right and 
left of them. The young man and 
the young girl seemed quite lost, 
the one in his ulster, wherein he 
buried himself with a visible satis- 
faction, the other in her small veil 
of white tulle, which she pinned be- 
hind with such exactness that it 
moulded her face like a mask. 

I was quite disconcerted. Save 
the attenuated youth, I saw no person 
who bore the slightest appearance 
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of delicate health. Then, again, 
what to make of this little old man, 
with his impertinent profile, whom 
I was certain I had never seen? 
And yet there were no other travel- 
lers in whom I could recognize 
those of whom I was in search. I 
made a step forward in order to 
show myself—an utterly stupid pro- 
ceeding on my part, inasmuch as 
not asoul of them knew me. They 
looked at me, they exchanged a 
few words together, then in a me- 
tallic voice, while he watched me 
out of the corner of his eye, my 
gray little gentleman pronounced 
my name aloud as he asked his 
party if I ought not to have been 
at the station awaiting them. 
There was no need for further 
hesitation; these indeed were my 
invalids; I addressed them. 

The stout femaie was Mme. 
x . She introduced me to the 
little gentleman whose arm she 
held. He was her father, a very 
rich manufacturer, and he return- 
ed my salute with as much stiffness 
as though his backbone were made 
of one of the iron bars fashioned 
in his workshops. “My son, my 
daughter,” said Mme. X——, pre- 
senting her two other companions. 
The young man disengaged himself 
a little from his collar and raised 
his hat; the young lady saluted by 
bending a little to one side—her 
skirts not authorizing her to do 
otherwise—accepted, although very 
much embarrassed by a fan sus- 
pended to her wrist, the arm I of- 
fered her, and we departed from 
the station. I had already engag- 
ed a carriage; a second one was 
needed. Moreover, a formidable 
quantity of luggage had to be seen 
to. The father, whom I shall call 
M. Rosette, gave in his coppery 
voice various resounding orders to 
a footman who had joined us, and 
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whose manifold lace and scarlet 
vest had made a profound impres- 
sion on the omnibus drivers and 
commissionaires. 

“Jean! come here, Jean! Be 
very sure, Jean, that the countess’ 
baggage and my baggage are all 
right. Do you hear, Jean?” It 
was plain to see that M. Rosette 
was the bluest of blue blood in 
speaking of his daughter, in the 
loudest tones he could summon, as 
“the countess.” 

“By the way, where shall we get 
out?” he asked of me. 

I proposed my hotel, where I had 
ascertained there were apartments 
unoccupied. 

“Very well,” sighed Mme. X 
in a languishing voice. “Only let 
us make haste. I am horribly fa- 
tigued. But that frightful luggage. 
Arthur, could you not remain at 
the station with Jean, and make 
them bring it ?” 

But Arthur seemed very ill-dis- 
posed to offer his services for such 
a purpose. I ventured to propose 
that they sl@uld only take what 
was absolutely necessary for the one 
night they were to spend at Perpi- 
gnan, and to leave the rest at the 
station until the following day. 
My suggestion was adopted. But 
there was still a sorting to be 
made. Each one pointed out to 
Arthur the trunk and satchel that 
were absolutely indispensable to 
them, even for a single night. The 
young man went off with a bored 
air, the skirt of his ulster flapping 
about his legs, and we saw him 
wander in and out among the 
trunks, followed by the flaming red 
waistcoat of the footman. Mme. 
X allowed herself to fall, with 
an air of aristocratic lassitude, in a 
carriage whose springs she tried to 
their very utmost; her daughter, 
after engaging in a single combat 
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with her weighty train, got lodged 
in another carriage where a maid 
scarcely found room to perch on 
the seat opposite. M. Rosette was 
agitated, and he took as mighty 
strides on the sidewalk as-his little 
legs would allow him to take, 
complaining the while of the insuf- 
ficiency of the lighting arrange- 
ments. Finally the languishing 
Arthur returned, saying that the 
sorting was completed and that the 
indispensable baggage—four trunks 
and as many satchels—would fol- 
low ; whereupon he pried his way in- 
to the carriage occupied by his sister 
and her train. Then was heard a 
great rustling of silks and stuffs, 
and cries of “ Take your tail out of 
the way” and “Take care now,” 
which proved that the movement 
was not made without violence. I 
mounted into the other carriage, 
where Mme. X and her father © 
were seated, and at last we started. 
As we rolled towards the hotel I 
learned that M. Rosette had de- 
cided at the last moment on ac- 
companying his daughter to Amélie- 
les-Bains. I could not prevent 
myself from thinking that if I had 
only received the slightest hint of 
this short father and this long son, 
I should without the least scruple 
have dispensed qvith the very dis- 
agreeable task to which I was now 
set. 

Our installation at the hotel was 
a very trying affair. Mme. X 
found the apartments odiously un- 
comfortable; then it was neces- 
sary that her maid be lodged in 
the room next to hers; then her 
daughter could never occupy an iso- 
lated chamber; then M. Rosette 
was accustomed to have a fire in his 
bed-room. They exhausted them- 
selves in plans, as though they intend- 
ed putting up there foryears. Arthur 
planted himself in the middle of the 
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room which was assigned to him, 
and, his hands in the pockets of his 
trousers, his little hat pushed as 
far back on his head as it could go, 
he drawled out a “ Well-1-1!” which 
depicted his utter disgust at the 
whole proceedings and the ex- 
treme bitterness of his heart. Mlle. 
x walked hither and thither, 
her train frou-frouing all over the 
place, her heels going tic-toc, tic- 
toc; but her discontent was mute, 
for the very good reason, doubtless, 
that her veil was drawn so tightly 
across her face as not to allow her 
to open her mouth. M. Rosette, 
on the contrary, was bubbling over ; 
he emitted little ironical laughs in 
his coppery way, declaring that, 
for his part, since their arrival at 
Perpignan the insufficiency of the 
light had prepared his mind for 
droll things. Whereupon Mme. 
X remarked, with a touch of 
heat, that for Aer part she saw no- 
thing at all droll in their being so 
frightfully lodged. At length they 
hit upon a combination of cham- 
bers* which it was thought might 
possibly be endured for one night, 
deplorable as they were. 

Then with one voice they asked 
for supper. A new and grave 
trouble.arose when it was discover- 
ed that there was no private saloon, 
and that they should descend to 
the public dining-room. In vain 
did the butler assure them that 
they would find there scarcely any 
other travellers at such an hour; 
it was not so much the fact of pos- 
sible witnesses as that of so demean- 
ing themselves at all as to take 
supper in a common room. But 
hunger lent an argument of its own. 
Arthur gave vent to the void that 
was in him by saying with a yawn: 

“Well, let us have something to 
eat, any how!” 

His sister unmasked to say: 
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“Well, mamma, it is very annoy- 
ing, of course. Still, if we do de- 
scend—as for me, I’m famished.” 

M. Rosette said, in a voice that 
grew more and more metallic, and 
with a laugh that grew also in irony : 

“Well, serve the supper as fast 
as you can,” 

And Mme. X responded by 
a simple “ Well” whose dull accent 
contained a whole history of resign- 
ed misfortune. 

After these four “wells” I was 
invited to join them at supper. | 
refused. In the first place, I never 
eat supper; in the next place, the 
fatigue and annoyance made me 
extremely anxious to retire to my 
chamber. M. Rosette protested; 
Mme. X said that she had a 
multitude of things to ask me con- 
cerning Amélie-les-Bains. 

“You surely will not begin by 
abandoning us? My husband told 
me that you placed yourself alto- 
gether at my disposal.” 

With difficulty I repressed a 
grimace; but, as they really want- 
ed me, I accepted tMeir invitation. 
Notwithstanding their famishing 
condition, they devoted half an 
hour tocertain preliminary touches 
of the toilette. At the end of half 
an hour I descended to the dining- 
room. Its sole occupant was a 
bearded man, who devoured to- 
gether with his supper a mass of 
journals of every kind which he 
drew from his pockets. Notasoul 
yet of the X family. Arthur 
was the first to appear, his hands 
plunged deep in the pockets of his 
startlingly-striped trousers; his long 
neck, being no longer upheld by 
the collar of nis ulster, protruded 
itself lingeringly out of a collar that 
widened to his ears and was open 
to the collar-bone; on his by no 
means large brow were coiled the 
two scales of a coiffure @ /a Capoul. 


‘ 
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He drifted up to me with the mo- 
tion of a frigate that is lying to, 
and asked : 

“Ts not my mother here yet ?” 

“T hardly think she is,” I replied 
without a smile, but not without 
the passing thought that Mme. 
xX was not precisely transform- 
ed into an invisible sylph. 

“ At this rate we sha’n’t sup till 
to-morrow. What a _ nuisance! 
I'll go and see.” 

And he drifted out without for 
a moment losing his air of grace- 
ful extension. 

In good time all the family as- 
sembled. Mme. X had ona 
robe of black satin, in which her 
robust form showed its bold out- 
lines as in a reflection of polished 
steel. There were chains, clasps, 
medallions gleaming on this black 
ground. Her expressionless face 
denoted rude health; a little nose, 
perked upwards to the. point of im- 
pertinence, pushed itself the best 
way it could from between two 
bloated cheeks ; the eyes, half closed, 
posed for the downward look (which 
some people consider gives them 
an air of distinction) ; in the whole 
woman there was that something 
of silly vanity which bespeaks from 
afar off the wealthy woman of the 
middle class who is consumed 
with the distinction of having mar- 
ried a title. Mlle. Clementine— 
for so I heard the young girl call- 
ed—was an improvement on her 
mother. She had some elegance 
in her traits. But what a vice for 
overdoing fashion! Such pinch- 
ings of skirts! What a debauch of 
hair on her forehead and on the 
nape of her neck! As for M. Ro- 
sette, vanity simply oozed out of 
all his pores; it was like an atmos- 
phere which he always carried 
about with him, and which one felt 
from afar off. ; 
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The bearded eater, always deep 
in his journals, had to undergo, 
happily without suspecting it, more 
than one glance of displeasure and 
disdain from all the members of 
the family. 

“They told us we should be 
alone here!” murmured Mme. 
xX , tightening a mouth which 
corresponded with her size. 

“Pray forgive that poor gentle- 
man, madame,” said I in an under- 
tone. “Indeed, he does not even 
dream that his presence here of- 
fends you.” 

The attention of M. Rosette, 
who found himself seated by the 
side of the intruder, was attracted 
by the journals. After some re- 
flection he seemed to come to the 
conclusion that it would not lower 
his dignity if he asked permission 
to. cast an eye over one of the 
sheets. The gentleman immediate- 
ly offered him several in a very 
obliging manner, at the same time 
calling his attention to certain in- 
teresting intelligence. Soon after 
this traveller, whose accent and the 
rapidity of his speech pronounced 
him to be from some middle pro- 
vince of France, made a few re- 
marks, to which M. Rosette con- 
descended to reply. A conversa- 
tion sprang up between the two, 
who found themselves in perfect 
accord on the matters which they 
so lucidly discussed. The French- 
man was a republican, a great ad- 
mirer of M. Thiers, and in close 
sympathy with M. Gambetta; the 
Belgian was a liberal, full of con- 
tempt for all the abuses of all the 
ages, save that in which God call- 
ed him into the world. M. Ro- 
sette having mentioned that he was 
a Belgian, the other, who seemed 
to interest himself about the poli- 
tics of every country in the world, 
put certain questions to him con- 
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cerning the situation in Belgium. 
From the manner in which he re- 
sponded I saw soon enough that 
M. Rosette belonged to that class 
of men whom a party spirit moves 
to belittle their own country, with- 
out really recognizing the fact, I 
believe, just to give themselves the 
satisfaction of blackening their po- 
litical adversaries. 

But I soon lost track of this in- 
teresting and edifying discussion, 
my attention being necessarily de- 
voted to Mme. X , who plied 
me with questions about Amélie- 
les-Bains, how she might put up 
there, the manner of life they lived 
there, the society one met there, 
and so forth. 

It was agreed that we should all 
start next morning for Amélie-les- 
Bains. I then begged and obtained 
permission to retire, for my fatigue 
was extreme. Indeed, it was suffi- 
ciently apparent, for Mme. X 
had already remarked that, to judge 
by my countenance, it did not seem 
that my stay at Amélie-les-Bains 
had greatly benefited me, and that 
“this was not very encouraging 
for poor invalids who went there in 
search of health.” She was evi- 
dently thinking of herself at the 
time. 

I passed a horrible night, almost 
without sleep. 1 had over-exerted 
myself, and was moreover terrified 
at the prospect of the thousand- 
and-one annoyances that this ex- 
cruciating family promised me. I 
asked myself with  stupefaction 
what ills these people pretended to 
come to cure at Amélie-les-Bains. 
If Mme. X , for instance, was 
consumptive she disguised it with 
admirable effect. I claim no great 
merit for having risen early next 
morning; after a sleepless night 
one’s bed is a rack. I breakfast- 
ed without seeing a single one of 
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my friends, and returned to my 
room. There I remained a long 
while, and was just on the point of 
wooing forty winks from a sofa 
when a tremendous rap came to 
the door. I jumped with fright, 
crying out at the same time, ““ Come 
in!” A clumsy and heavy hand 
fiddled at the lock for some mo- 
ments, then the door opened and 
the scarlet waistcoat of the footman 
flashed upon me, and the wearer 
of the waistcoat informed me that 
the countess was at table and 
awaited me in the dining-room. I 
gave vent to a sigh of resignation 
and descended. All the family 
had assembled and breakfast began. 

“Vousee,’”’ said Mme. X »with 
a wicked air, as though intending-a 
joke, while I took the seat reserved 
for me at her side—‘‘ you see we 
have been waiting for you.” 

They were astounded to learn 
that I had already breakfasted. 
Arthur observed between mouth- 
fuls that I rose earlier than he, 
whence he seemed to conclude 
that his habits were better than 
mine. It was very near the hour 
that had been appointed the night 
before for our departure for Amé- 
lie-les-Bains, and yet I beheld the 
whole family still in their morning 
costume, always excepting M. Ro- 
setie, who.was the very identical 
M. Rosette of yesterday, as though 
some one had simply hung him up 
for the night to a peg and taken 
him down again in the morning. 
Arthur’s gorgeous velvet dressing- 
gown and the ladies’ long morning 
robes announced, on the contrary, 
by their elegance—which, to tell the 
truth, was a trifle loud—the preme- 
ditated morning négligé of fashion- 
able people. 

Breakfast over, they declared that 
an hour would be amply sufficient 
time to make their toilettes; that 














afterwards they would take a walk 
through the town, after which they 
would start for Amélie-les-Bains. 
I thought it my duty to inform 
them that it would then be rather 
late and the route was long. They 
seemed to be convinced that all 
needed to reduce the journey by 
one-half was to pay the drivers 
double fare. I was silent. 

I was left alone in the dining- 
room with M. Rosette, who imme- 
diately tackled me on politics. A 
remark of mine the night before 
had given’ him a sad idea of my 
opinions. To improve them, doubt- 
less, he had the goodness to fur- 
nish me in detail with an exposition 
of his own views, or rather of those 
of the newspapers which he read ; 
for the poor little wretch had not 
an idea of his own, although he 
determined with cool assurance 
the gravest questions in politics, and 
even religion. I need not say that 
the Catholic Church had a very 
hard time of it under the merciless 
logic of M. Rosette. How much 
good the church might have ac- 
complished if, instead of “travers- 
ing. again the course of ages,” it 
had willed to follow the “ march of 
humanity’! As for him, Rosette, 
a man of his time, he was afflicted, 
of course, by none of the creduli- 
ties of other ages, but he under- 
stood how to deal with the igno- 
rance of the masses; he knew that 
for them to pass at once from a 
blind credulity to an enlightened 
incredulity was an impossible thing ; 
for a long time to come religion 
would still- be necessary for the 
people. If Catholicity had only 
understood its ré/e and known how 
to make itself pliant and accommo- 
dating, it was the religion which 
enlightened men might have felt 
disposed to tolerate provisionally. 
But the Catholic Church seemed to 
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feel it incumbent on it to render it- 


self impossible. What would be 
the result? Why, that Romanism 
would be absolutely rejected by all 
clear heads, and Protestantism, be- 
yond ‘doubt, no matter under what 
form, would be the means to which 
men would have recourse in order 
to lead the peoples sweetly up to 
intellectual emancipation. 

I looked with astonishment at 
the old head whence issued this 
vulgar medley of commonplace and 
stupidity. But M. Rosette never 
blanched. He went on and on, 
thoroughly convinced, I believe, 
that I was lost in admiration at 
his intellectual power and elo- 
quence. After having exhausted 
the subject of religion, he proceed- 
ed, without drawing rein, to an ex- 
position of his views on politics. 
He was, he assured me, at once. 
very liberal and very conservative. 
Conservative indeed! Hehad mil- 
lions of reasons for being so. His 
enormous wealth gave him a well- 
grounded horror of radical ideas. 
But, on the other hand, he knew 
the price of the great mental con- 
quests of the time, and laughed at 
the blind ones who deny progress. 
The future, according to him, be- 
longed to the middle classes, the 
only active and intelligent class. 
The nobility, ill-fitted for work and 
instinctively retrograde, would feel 
its powerlessness more and more, 
and would be compelled to sink 
itself in the middle class, carrying 
with it its titles and heraldic toys, 
on which fools stiil set some value. 
As though he suspected that I was 
thinking at that very moment of the 
emphasis with which on every pos- 
sible occasion he called out the 
title of the countess, his daughter, 
M. Rosette felt himself obliged to 
inform me that as for him he had 
a profound contempt for all such 
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matters, and that, had he wished 
it, he might have been created 
baron, even count, like so many 
others who, sprung from money- 
bags, industry, or commerce, posed 
before the world like sons of the 
Crusaders. 

Having thus given me a suff- 
ciently complete résumé of his opin- 
ions on all possible subjects, this 
terrible little man proposed that 
we should continue our conversa- 
tion while walking through the 
streets of Perpignan. I refused 
with a start of apprehension. 

“You are right,” he said; “I 
was forgetting that you must offer 
your arm to the countess, who un- 
doubtedly will soon be down.” 

I shivered. So awful a thought 
had never entered my bead. ‘To 
direct these people in their re- 
searches at Amélie-les-Bains I 
‘vas perforce resigned. But to 
point out to them “the curiosi- 
ties” of Perpignan—never! I had 
only one desire: to escape from 
the dining-room and lock myself 
in my room up to the moment of 
starting for Amélie-les-Bains. It 
was hard work to get rid of M. 
Rosette, who stuck to me like a 
cock-chafer. At last I succeeded, 
and, rushing for the stairs to get 
to my room and hide myself there, 
whom should I meet on the first 
landing but Mme. X in the very 
act of making a majestic descent. 

“© you active creature!” she 
said. “You are flying up-stairs to 
learn what has become of us. I 
acknowledge we are a little slow, 
but it is impossible to dress quick- 
ly when one has such bad accom- 
modations.” 

Speaking thus, she took my arm. 
I babbled a few words of excuse. 
Fatigue, headache, sleeplessness, 
need of repose dropped from my 
lips. 
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“Don’t mention it,” sighed she. 
“I am positively worn out. I 
have not been able to close an 
eye all night long because of my 
nerves. I don’t really know how I 
have the strength to stand on my 
legs. But come, hurry; the air will 
do us both good.” 

She set out to descend the stairs. 
As she held my arm, I had to de- 
scend whether I liked it or no. It 
was very evident that she never 
contemplated the possibility of my 
not offering myself as her devoted 
cavalier. I have already’confessed 
how deplorably weak I am under 
certain circumstances. Mme. X 
was such a circumstance. I pla- 
cidly allowed myself to be led 
away. 

Behold me and my lovely coun- 
tess in the streets of Perpignan; 
Arthur and his sister follow; M. 
Rosette heads the procession, and 
crunches the pavement under his 
feet so ferociously that one would 
think it belonged to him alone. 

“You told me yesterday that you 
were acquainted with the town,” 
said Mme. X as she drag- 
ged herself along. And, indeed, I 
had been guilty of the imprudence 
of saying so. “Take me to the 
handsomest stores. I wish to make 
a few purchases.” 

O agony! All the members of 
this family had a mania for pur- 
chases. Instead of observing the 
interesting features of the town it- 
self, they had eyes for the shop- 
windows and for nothing else. 
They left one store only to enter 
another. Jewelry, toys, hardware, 
linen, perfumery—what was there 
that they did not buy? The youth- 
ful Arthur pushed cynicism to the 
verge of actually purchasing boots 
of two different shoemakers, because, 
as he put it, he admired their chic. 
I was disgusted. I should have 




















escaped had not Mme. X kept 
a keen watch over me and held fast 
to me with a pitiless care, consult- 
ing me obstinately on her pur- 
chases, despite my refusal of any in- 
terference whatever with matters of 
such gravity and so unknown to 
me. I verily believe that this wo- 
man had sworn to kill me. When 
they had finished rifling the princi- 
pal stores, they expressed a care- 
less wish to take a look at the an- 
cient quarters of the town, whose 
inspection might be of some inter- 
est. But again they fell to on ab- 
surd purchases, so that they saw 
nothing at all. I called their at- 
tention once more to the fact that 
the hour was drawing late and that 
they could no longer delay setting 
out for Amélie-les-Bains. Some 
one spoke of going to see the plane- 
trees of Henry IV. Mme. X 
declared that trees had no interest 
for her. We two accordingly re- 
turned to the hotel, while Rosette 
pere and the young people turned to 
the promenade. I was thus at liber- 
ty to enjoy freely and uninterrupt- 
edly the charms of the conversation 
of Mme. X She began with 
the state of her health, and inform- 
ed me tht, without appearing so, 
shesuffered horribly from her nerves; 
she informed me, moreover, that 
Mile.Clementine—of course without 
showing it—was also very nervous 
and had a most sensitive nature 
corresponding to that of her mo- 
ther; in fine, she gave me to under- 
stand that Arthur was quite broken 
down for having, “like all the 
youths of his rank,” enjoyed life a 
little too freely. The leading lights 
of the medical profession had been 
consulted regarding these three pre- 
cious lives. In presence of this ner- 
vous mother, this sensitive daughter, 
and this broken-down son, the lead- 
ing lights, after numerous grave con- 
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sultations, had ordered a trip south- 


wards. But the choice of a sta- 
tion was bristling with difficulties. 
Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San-Rémo, 
which naturally occurred to one’s 
mind, had been pronounced im- 
possible because of the miéstral that 
would have inevitably slain the 
countess, and, moreover, because of 
the close proximity of the too gay 
and charming little town of Mona- 
co, which would infallibly offer to 
Viscount Arthur a chance of ex- 
posing himself to new and horrible 
attacks. The leading lights there- 
upon cast their eyes on Amélie-les- 
Bains, where there was neither 
mistral to slay the countess nor 
fast society to shatter the viscount. 
Nevertheless Mme. X did not 
conceal from me that the advice of 
the leading lights had left her in 
painful doubt regarding the pro- 
posal of a stay at Amélie-les-Bains 
“from a social point of view.” 
Was not the place exclusively fre- 
quented by middle-class people ? 
Was it possible that persons “ in 
society’ could go there without 
lowering themselves in some way ? 
In “her world ” Mme. X knew 
of no family who ever went to 
Amélie-les-Bains ; so that she could 
not help asking herself “if fashion 
really permitted her to go there.” 
I hoped, despite my utter incompe- 
tence, to calm her fears on that 
score by assuring her that, hermit 
as I was, I had nevertheless heard 
pronounced more than one name 
which was a sufficient guarantee 
that she would find at Amélie-les- 
Bains some one to rub against 
without degrading herself. 
Although I answered thus with- 
out allowing my desire to laugh ap- 
pear, I was astonished for once 
again in my life at the ravages 
which vanity makes in certain cra- 
niums. This large woman, sailing 
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along with her nose in air, was a 
type. 

Mme. X and I had already 
returned to the hotel for some time, 
and the charms of our téte-a-téte 
were becoming absolutely over- 
whelming, when the rest of the 
family came back. M. Rosette 
condescended to admit that the 
plane-trees of the Béarnais king 
were not bad, but that he had in 
his own park some that were quite 
as good. Arthur remarked with a 
yawn that the trees did not appear 
so very old, and that it was ridicu- 
lous to trace them back to Henry 
IV., “because in that case they 
would be more than a thousand 
years old ”—a chronological reflec- 
tion that no one ventured to dis- 
pute. Mlle. Clementine confined 
herself to observing, as she freed 
her nose from the oppression of 
the veil, that the alley of plane- 
trees was full of an insupporta- 
ble dust. 

Meanwhile they resolved on set- 
ting out. Somebody went to look 
for carriages. The footman re- 
ceived detailed orders from Arthur 
regarding certain provisions, both 
liquid and solid, with which it was 
necessary to fortify themselves for 
a déjeuner on the route, to be ta- 
ken as best it could. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said the 
young man when he had finished 
giving his instructions. “ But now 
how about the dinner?” 

“What dinner? Weshall dine at 
Amélie-les-Bains. I suppose they 
know how to serve a dinner 
there?” M. Rosette asked of me. 

I simply named to him the two 
chief hotels. 

“We'll 





send a despatch on 
ahead,” said he. “I never go any- 
where without announcing my 
coming. Order the dinner to be 


served in a private room.” 
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Mme. X here interrupted to 
say that that was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“Of course,” said M. Rosette. 
“Arthur, will you see to the de- 
spatch ?” 

“With pleasure. Give me paper, 
ink, and a pen to write with.” 

The young man set to work; and 
the work in question seemed one 
of great difficulty, for scarcely had 
one despatch been written than it 
was torn up and a new one begun. 
Then in the midst of his editing he 
stopped, counted the words on his 
fingers, scratched his head with 
great vigor as though seeking for 
inspiration, bit the end of his pen 
almost to pieces, and began to sigh 
like a man weighed down by exces- 
sive labor. After a quarter of an 
hour of such exercise he laid down 
his pen. 

“Have you finished?” asked 
Mile. Clementine with an air of 
mock compassion. 

“No, I haven’t finished,” re- 
sponded Arthur angrily. “It is 
very easy for you to talk, who sit 
there with nothing else to do but 
look on. Do you want to write 
the despatch yourself ?” 

“Thank you; I have no desire 
to stain my fingers with ink.” 

“ Well, then, iet me alone.” 

“But, Arthur,” interposed M. 
Rosette, “it does not seem to me 
so very difficult a matter to order 
dinner.” 

“Of course not when one has 
only to open his mouth. But by 
telegraph, plague take it! it is not 
at all. such an easy matter.” 

“TI should think not, indeed,” 
said Mlle. Clementine, still in 
her mocking tone. “‘A dinner at 
such an hour.’ It is frightfully 
difficult to write that. For I sup- 
pose you are not amusing yourself 
by drawing up the menu.” 
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“T have already asked you to let 
me alone,” responded Arthur, look- 
ing at her savagely. “In the first 
place, you don’t know what you are 
saying. I suppose it is not neces- 
sary to tell them how many persons 
there will be, and that a private 
room is wanted. It is not so sim- 
ple a matter, let me tell you.” 

The young man set to work 
again, and after having spoiled 
several other sheets of paper, with 
an under accompaniment of curses 
“not loud but deep,” he seemed 
satisfied with a final production. 

“Here’s the despatch at last,” 
he cried in a tone of triumph. 
“But what a nuisance!” he mut- 
tered, sucking his finger. “My 
whole nail is black from it.” M. 
Rosette cast his eyes over the mes- 
sage. 

“Tt is not very readable,” said 
he, adjusting his glasses. 

“T have never plumed myself on 
my penmanship,” replied Arthur. 
“But what does it matter? The 
telegraph people ought to be able 
to read all sorts of writing.” 

“But this seems to me very .. . 
difficult ...indeed.... And then 
why do you spell dinner with one 
ny” 

“ Because a dinner wants an 7.” 

“Ves; but it wants two. D-i-n- 
n-e-r—dinner !” 

“Oh! well, perhaps you spell it 
that way; but other people spell it 
with one 2.” 

“But they spell it wrongly.” 

“Well, I never found that it 
made any difference when I asked 
for it.” 

“ My dear Arthur,” said M. Ro- 
sette, whose own ideas seemed to 
grow confused before the vigorous 
ignorance of his grandson, “I as- 
sure you it is spelt with two 7’s.” 

“ Well, then, throw in another z, 
if it is any satisfaction to you. 
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Still, I don’t see much use in tele- 
graphing two of them when one 
would do just as well.” 

“Then, again,” said M. Rosette, 
growing more and more perplexed, 
“what is this second 7 doing at 
the end?” 

“Good heavens!” cried Arthur, 
tearing his finger out of his mouth, 
“you'll go through the whole 
twenty letters of the alphabet soon. 
The telegraph people don’t bother 
themselves about spelling; the tele- 
graph wire doesn’t know how to 
spell, does it ?” 

“No matter,” said the grand- 
father; “this despatch seems to 
me a little . . . But wait.” 

And he wrote another. 

“Good,” murmured Arthur, 
crumpling his up in his hand and 
sending it to join the others, whose 
débris filled the fireplace. “ That's 
good for the paper business,” he 
added gaily. “Meanwhile, I must 
go and wash my hands. I never 
saw such smeary ink before. Just 
look at my nail. Give me your 
despatch with the two #’s and the 
one r, and I'll take it to the tele- 
graph office.” 

And he left the room, sucking 
away at his finger. 

If the coming in was trying, the 
setting out was terrible. The get- 
ting into the carriages took nearly 
half an hour. To begin with, 
we had to wait for Arthur. ‘Then 
shawls and overcoats were wanted 
which no one had thought of provid- 
ing, and which each one in turn de- 
manded just as we were about to 
start. One would think there was 
a wager among these people to see 
which one could detain us longest. 
Mme. X won; for after having 
asked one after the other for va- 
rious objects—her umbrella, her 
little bag, her purse, a pair of gloves 
—she waited until we were just out- 
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side the town to inform us that she 
could not possibly go any farther 
without her bottle of smelling-salts, 
which had been left on the table in 
her room. The footman, informed 
of the mishap, got down from the 
box and went in search of the bot- 
tle. We waited and waited, but, as 
he failed to put in an appearance, 
Mme. X-—— told us with unalter- 
able and highly aristocratic calm 
that she now remembered having 
left the bottle in a work-box where 
she was certain Jean would never 
find it. For once M. Rosette 
seemed to think this was too much. 
He ordered the driver to return to 
the hotel. Arthur, who with his 
sister occupied the second carriage, 
shot out of his ulster and his tor- 
por to ask, “ Why were they going 
back?” As nobody answered him, 
he ordered his driver to follow us, 
and presently the two carriages went 
rattling up to the hotel entrance. 
The porter, seeing them, thought 
they were new arrivals and gave a 
vigorous twang to the bell. The 
hotel-keeper, the butler, the wait- 
ers rushed out with the extraordi- 
nary display of eagerness belonging 
to this particular class of persons. 
They tore open the carriage doors, 
but no one descended, or even 
spoke to them, as they stood open- 
mouthed with surprise. Mme. 
xX: finally resolved on calling 
the maid who attended to her 
room, After some difficulty the 
maid was found, and when she ar- 
rived a key was given her with or- 
ders to go and look for the bottle 
of smelling-salts in the work-box. 
She came back to say she could 
notfindit. Finally Mme. X an- 
nounced, always with the same im- 
perturbable calm, that she had it in 
her pocket. This time M. Rosette 
shrugged his shoulders and bade 
the driver start, promising him a 
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triple pourdoire if he drove us gai- 
ly. Anxious to show at once that 
he deserved such liberality, our 
driver lashed his horses furiously 
and set out at so terrific a pace 
that at the first turn he went with- 
in an inch of driving over an old 
woman and very nearly got entan- 
gled with a wagon, whose driver, 
wearing on his head an immense 
red cap, rolled out a volley of Cat- 
alan oaths. Mme. X uttered a 
piercing cry and declared that if 
that was going to continue she pre- 
ferred to return to the hotel. M. 
Rosette, himself somewhat moved, 
expressed the hope that that would 
not continue. 

“But, sir,” said the countess in 
a doleful voice to me, “ what sort 
of a country is this? It is truly 
frightful to be threatened by such 
coachmen! And what kind of a 
man is this with his horrible wag- 
on? What language does he 
speak? What horrid cap is that 
on his head? It is the bonnet of 
the revolutionists, is it not? That 
is what they wear when they go to 
the barricades to kill everybody, 
is it not ?” 

“Madame,” said I, “I think 
there are in all lands awkward 
drivers who run into one another, 
particularly when they want to go 
too fast. The man who has fright- 
ened you is simply a peasant, a 
little quick, perhaps, as are all the 
people of this region, to anger; the 
language which he speaks is pure 
Catalan—a sweet language, sonor- 
ous and very expressive ; as for his 
head-gear, it is that of the country. 
In looking at it a second time you 
will acknowledge with me that it is 
original, picturesque, and far more 
pleasing to the eye than the vulgar 
cap of our Belgian peasants.” 

“I know nothing about it; I 
don’t admire red as the color of 























the people. 
the reds are the brigands who wish 
to destroy everything, to rob the 


I always hear say that 


rich and kill them afterwards. 
Are the peasants on this side of 
France as wicked as those? Then 
I warn you that I will not stay at 
Amélie-les-Bains !” 

“Calm yourself, madame. I be- 
lieve I may safely promise that you 
will neither be robbed nor assassi- 
nated. True, people are a little 
radical hereabout; but what of 
that? The radicals maintain that 
they are none other than logical 
liberals, who, instead of halting by 
the way, go straight to the comple- 
tion and last consequences of their 
ideas.” 

This reflection escaped me, be- 
cause I recalled the theories that I 
had heard developed the evening 
before, and again in the morning, 
by the father of the timid countess. 
The little old man started like a 
horse who feels the spur, and set to 
work to overwhelm me with the 
lame reasons by which doctrinaires 
attempt to escape the logic of the 
radicals. This went on a long 
while. But as I was careful not to 
respond, there was only one possi- 
ble end to the dispute. My elo- 
quent little friend, after having ex- 
hausted himself, relapsed into si- 





lence. And so we rolled along the 
road to Amélie-les-Bains. Mme. 
x 


found the country sad, and 
saw nothing to admire in the Pyre- 
nees, which already began to un- 
roll before us the gracefully-undu- 
lating line of the Canigou, of the 
mountains between which the val- 
ley of the Tech and the charming 
chain of the Albéres open out, 
whose last heights, crowned with 
Roman towers, lord it over Port- 
Vendres and Banyuls on the Medi- 
terranean. The countess had not 
a glance for the enormous aloes 
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which formed the hedges along the 
route; she had some just as fine in 
boxes on the terrace of her cha- 
teau; the climate here had nothing 
peculiar for her; the dust both- 
ered her; the sun was too hot 
(there was not a breath of air 
stirring that day). I could not help 
remarking that it is precisely this 
warm sun, this sky for ever clear, 
that people come to seek in winter 
time at Amélie-les-Bains. She de- 
clared that an ever-cloudless sky 
was insupportable to a person of 
weak nerves. ‘To this opinion, held 
by many people whom I know, 
there was no answer. The con- 
versation slackened and died out. 

At this moment the carriage con- 
veying the young people passed 
ours. Arthur lay there stretched 
out gracefully, his feet resting on 
the seat in front of him. As he 
passed he greeted us with a gri- 
mace and a malicious smile, the 
meaning of which we understood 
a few instants after when we were 
blinded. by the dust raised by the 
vehicle in front. To escape it 
somewhat we were compelled to 
tell our driver to stop awhile. 

At the village of Boulou, well 
known for its alkaline waters, which 
resemble those_of Vichy but are 
more active, we made a short halt 
to breathe the horses. Arthur 
graciously profited by the delay to 
pay us a visit. With his elbows 
leaning on the carriage-door, he re- 
garded us with an air that grew 
more and more malicious. His 
little hat, pushed ever so far back 
on his head, disclosed the beautiful 
parting in the middle, on either side 
of which fell his locks like curtains. 
He was quite at his best thus. 

“ How goes it in your vehicle ?”’ 
he asked. 

“ Dead from dust,” said his mo- 
ther with a sigh. 
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“TI should think so. When we 
were behind we suffered from_ it 
also. But I told our driver to 
whip up and take the lead. 
was brutal, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“ Brutal indeed for us,” said his 
grandfather, as he shook the dust 
off his rose. 

The “viscount ” went into con- 
vulsions of laughter over his wick- 
edness, Then he invited us to 
come and see the horses—wonder- 
ful beasts, thin as nails, ugly as the 
horses of the vigilantes, but running 
like poisoned rats, and dry as spunk 
after the hard trot to which they 
had been forced. As nobody ac- 
cepted his invitation, he said we 
were droll people to take no inter- 
est in the only thing which he had 
found worthy of remark since we 
first started on this infernal journey. 
M. Rosette remarked that the 
country was indeed of little note 
and bare of every kind of industry. 

“As for industry,” said the 
young man, “that is all the same 
to me; but we have not seen a 
single chateau or met with a gen- 
tleman’s carriage. Life cannot be 
very gay in this quarter. Will 
there be game even? I fear it will 
not be worth much. No liveries! 
Always these rascally vines. But 
I am wrong in saying rascally, for 
if these produce the liquor we 
drank last evening I salute them 
with respect. By the bye, when 
are we going to have breakfast? 
I begin to feel a strange void in a 
certain region.” 

It was decided that at the next 
hill the footman should produce 
the eatables. When the moment 
came I saw spread out gastronomic 
wonders enough to make one be- 
lieve they had sacked all the provi- 
sion-stores in Perpignan. M. Ro- 
sette and his daughter particularly 
feasted themselves on pdtés de foie 
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gras and meats, which they washed 
down with Grenache and Roederer. 
I regarded madame with admira- 
tion mingled with awe, and under- 
stood less and less the reasons on 
the score of health that summoned 
this very solid dame to Amélie-les- 
Bains. They heard with astonish- 
ment that I was not hungry, and 
looked upon me with compassion 
on learning that I only ate two 
mealsa day. M. Rosette, strength- 
ening his assertion with a last 
mouthful of foie gras, declared that 
very many ailments had no other 
cause than insufficient nourishment. 
They next proceeded to discuss the 
pastry. Arthur then stopped the 
carriages on purpose to favor us 
with a second visit. He wore his 
hat still farther back on his head 
than before, and held in his hand a 
glass of champagne, in which he 
soaked a biscuit. He was in ex- 
cellent humor, and came to inquire 
how we had enjoyed the déjeuner 
which his forethought had pre- 
pared. 

“Not bad!” said M. Rosette, 
with a little smack of the tongue, as 
he untied the napkin which was 
fastened under his chin. 

“So that,” pursued Arthur, as he 
closed his left eye with an air of 
extreme waggishness, “you will 
forgive me for having begun by 
making you eat dirt ?” 

This joke was heightened by a 
free gayety, and the grandfather, 
made tender by the good cheer, 
whispered aloud in my ear that his 
grandson was a mad wag and that 
his sallies were full of fun, fairly 
astonishing, in fact. Arthur then, 
making an end of his biscuit, invit- 
ed me to take a turn in his car- 
riage. I had not the slightest de- 
sire to do so; but he insisted, say- 
ing that his sister, who was always 
bored to death when she was alone 
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with him, had expressly charged 
him to bring me. 

“Indeed,” said Mme. X , 
“it will be exceedingly amiable in 
you to go and chat a little with 
poor Clementine.” 

I resigned myself to my fate. In 
passing from one carriage to the 
other the viscount, who had be- 
come very affectionate, linked his 
arm in mine, and, gaily shaking his 
empty glass, cried out: “ Hurrah! 
now we'll have fun. As for my 
mother and grandfather, they will 
gotosleep. ‘They always do after 
their meals.” 

He gallantly surrendered to me 
his place by the side of his sister, 
who, in the interest of our legs, had 
a new and terrible combat with her 
crackling train. Arthur, half-re- 
clining on the seat in front, hauled 
out a bottle of champagne, and in- 
sisted, right or wrong, on making 
me drink a bumper. My steady 
refusal annoyed him. 

“On my word of honor,” he said, 
as he proceeded to drink it all 
alone, “if it is your health that 
condemns you to such a regimen, I 
pity you. I would rather die than 
live such a life. But come, now, be- 
tween ourselves, tell me what kind 
of a seaport is this Amélie-les- 
Bains. I have an awful dread 
that I am about to be bored in that 
place. Clementine shares my dread, 
although the sly thing never says a 
word about it.” 

“You would do better to speak 
for yourself,” she remarked in a 
dry tone. 

“Well done! Now you are go- 
ing to play the serious daughter. 
You would have people believe that 
you don’t care for the gay world, 
fétes, balls, concerts, sights, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“ At all events I shall know per- 
fectly well how to enjoy myself.” 
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“Ves, indeed ; we all know that. 
We shall soon see what a face you'll 
put on it—or rather we sha’n’t 
see, because I know well enough 
that if the air there does not agree 
with you, you, like myself, will do 
all you can to prevent our staying. 
Between us we shall have no great 
difficulty in changing mamma’s 
ideas, who is already by no means 
too charmed to have come to the 
Pyrenees.” 

The young man questioned me 
at length on the means of amuse- 
ment at Amélie-les-Bains. My re- 
plies were anything but satisfactory 
to him. 

“The deuce! the deuce!” he 
cried, scratching his head with the 
greatest precaution for fear of dis- 
arranging ihe little coils that adorn- 
ed his forehead. “ There’s no fun 
in the place. No theatres, no balls, 
no races, not even a skating-rink. - 
Why, hang it! that isn’t a civilized 
life at all. To admire beautiful 
nature, the beautiful sky, the beau- 
tiful mountains—thank you for 
nothing! Iwas sure of it. I was 
right in saying that we ought to go 
to the neighborhood of Monaco. 
There are friends of mine who have 
gone there and who are enjoying 
themselves amazingly.” 

While he proceeded to light his 
cigar I addressed a word to his 
sister, with whom I desired to speak 
a little. She addressed herself to 
me with a good grace ; but it need- 
ed no long study to recognize in 
her a frivolous spirit and a charac- 
ter warped by a deplorable edu- 
cation which could be summed up 
in two words—vanity, frivolity. 
Arthur found a stupid pleasure in 
contradicting his sister and mock- 
ing at everything she said. She re- 
torted impatiently, and nothing was 
more painful to witness than this irri- 
tating misunderstanding that exist- 














ed between the pair. This change 
in brotherly love is another of the 
fruits of modern dourgeoisisme. The 
old spirit of family, growing with 
the years, carries with it the respect 
of children for their parents and a 
like affection of the children for 
each other. I looked with sadness 
on,these two young people whom 
the lack of good sense, of reflection, 
and the general incompetence of 
those who were charged with their 
bringing up had already spoiled. 
What kind of a man, I asked my- 
self, will Arthur one day be? What 
kind of a woman Clementine ? And 
how many Arthurs, how many 
Clementines, are there in a certain 
world where all the “old ideas” 
are systematically trampled under 
foot ! 

The brother and sistercontinued 
to snarl at each other, without 
dreaming of the reflections that 
were passing through my mind. 
As we entered the beautiful valley of 
the Tech I endeavored to draw their 
attention to the charms of the land- 
scape. My successwas ofthe small- 
est. Arthur, who posed a little as 
a blasé youth, regarded everything 
with indifference, and his sister was 
too superficial, too artificial, I may 
as well say, to be sensible to such 
impressions. In fine, I perceived 
that my young companions found 
me very tiresome. J, on my side, 
found them anything but entertain- 
ing, so that we ended by remaining 
silent. As we drew near Amélie- 
les-Bains, Arthur, in drawing his 
cigar-case from his pocket, pulled 
out a piece of paper, which he snatch- 
ed at. Scarcely had he cast his 
eyes over it than he was seized with 
a sudden attack of boisterous mer- 
riment. 

“Not bad! not bad! not bad!” 
he cried, as he roared with laughter 
and slapped his thighs in ecstasy. 
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“What? What is the matter?” 
asked his sister. 

“The matter is—oh! 
good.” 

New bursts of laughter and re- 
newed slapping of the thighs. 

“You would do better to explain, 
Arthur, than to beat yourself in 
that way. Indeed, you have any- 
thing but an intellectual or witty 
appearance at this moment.” 

“Oh! but it is droll. Just 
imagine: this paper that fell from 
my pocket is grandfather's de- 
spatch !” 

“What does that signify?” 

“Simply that I forgot to carry 
it to the telegraph office.” 

“A pretty matter for laughter 
that! Go and tell grandpapa, and 
we shall see how he will enjoy the 
joke. You know that mistakes of 
this kind are the only faults which 
he does not pardon easily.” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 know it well; with 
his mercantile habits— man of busi- 
ness,’ as he calls it—he wishes one 
to be exact in a matter of corre- 
spondence. It is his hobby. But, 
faith, so much the worse. I am no 
man of business.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ After all, why should I say that 
I have forgotten this rascally slip 
of paper ?” 

“ Don’t you know that grandpa- 
pa’s first words on arriving at a ho- 
tel are always : ‘Did you receive 
my despatch ?’” 

‘* They will answer, ‘ No,’ and the 
telegraph will be blamed.” 

“You know also that in such 
a case he is very loud in his com- 
plaints. He would go immediately 
with you tothe telegraphic bureau at 
Amélie-les-Bains. He would tele- 
graph to the bureau at Perpignan, 
to the hotel. You will be question- 


it is Zoo 


ed; you will have to tell who car- 
ried the despatch.” 
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Arthur blew out several clouds 
of smoke, in order to clear his ideas. 

“Pooh!” cried he sudéenly. 
“ What a fuss you make about noth- 
ing! I will go this instant and 
confess. He will not eat me after 
all.” 

And as the horses proceeded at 
a walking pace, he vaulted over the 
door on to the road and went to 
the other carriage. He was absent 
along while. And as I forced my- 
self, for politeness’ sake, to con- 
verse with Mlle. Clementine, I was 
far from suspecting the trick that 
her brother was playing upon me. 
He suddenly appeared at the side 
of our carriage and jumped in 
again.. Heseemed peculiarly well 
satisfied with himself. 

“Well,” said he, throwing him- 
self back on the cushion, “ he was 
a little mad at first. They must 
have slept badly behind us, for 
neither was in a gay humor. As 
soon as I had rattled off my com- 
pliment you should have seen their 
faces! Grandfather was really 
savage, on my word of honor, and 
mamma groaned out that it was a 
shame. She said that we should 
have no private room, and that she 
would rather go without dinner 
than expose herself to the com- 
pany of sick people. Indeed, it 
was a terrible affair. But all was 
settled at last.” 

He looked at me and winked; 
then, leaning over towards me, and 
patting me affectionately on the 
knee, said with an air of great 
grace : 

“Thanks to you. . . . You don’t 
understand, eh? I should think 
not. But see now how handsome- 
ly I extricate myself from an em- 
barrassing position, and confess that 
there are ideas in my head when 
there is need of them... . J And, 
first of all, you must be very good 
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and not spoil my little plot by rais- 
ing difficulties. That would be 
impolite, and I am very sure you 
do not wish to be impolite.” 

“Good gracious! what an 
amount of talk,” cried out his 
sister. “ Tell us in one word what 
you have done.” 

“Nonsense! He must first of 
all say ‘agreed.” Come, Clemen- 
tine, be sweet for once and ask him 
for me.” 

“It is impossible for me to un- 
derstand what you want of me,” 
said J. “ Will you please explain ?” 

“Well, ’tis the best way after all. 
I am an ass to make such a fuss 
about it. I am sure you would be 
incapable of ... In one word, I 
told grandpapa and mamma that 
we had decided not to go to the 
hotel; that you had arranged 
everything; that you had invited 
us to dine at yours, and that I had 
already accepted the invitation in 
their name.” 

I started with astonishment and 
let loose an ‘“* Impossible!” in any- 
thing but an amiable tone. Any 
other than this youth would have 
been most eager to let the affair 
drop, but he went on in the coolest 
manner possible. 

“ ] know all that you would say: 
you have made no preparations; a 
dinner does not get itself ready, 
and so forth. But I foresaw all 
that. I have a good head when I 
really set to work. From the mo- 
ment that the idea of a dinner at 
your place suggested itself to me I 
planned out everything. I was so 
well provisioned for the déeuner 
that a heap of things remains in 
the baskets. So much for our din- 
ner.” 

“And this is the manner in 
which you do me the honor of din- 
ing at my table? Such an idea is, 
to say the least—” 
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“To say the least, excellent,” 
added Arthur, rubbing his hands in 
glee. But his sister interfered. 

“Arthur,” said she angrily, “I 
could not believe it of you. The 
manner in which you make free 
with this gentleman’s house is un- 
heard of; I am going this instant 
to speak to mamma, who will not 
permit such an outrage.” 

“Go on,” cried the young man. 
“Just look at her once she is off! 
What are you meddling with? Al: 
low me to arrange my little affair 
with monsieur, and devote yqur at- 
tention to your rascally train, which 
is falling foul of our legs again.” 

The girl wished to stop the car- 
riage in order to go and speak to 
her mother. Her brother prevent- 
ed her. ‘The discussion was wax- 
ing warm. I felt that my position 
was becoming rather awkward, and 
took my part in the affray. 

“Mademoiselle,” said I, “since 
your grandfather and your mother 
wish to honor me by visiting my 
apartments, resign yourself, I beg. 
I fear that your reception will be 
but a poor one, for which you will 
have chiefiy to thank your brother. 
At present you would really dis- 
oblige me by further resistance.” 

She responded, with some embar- 
rassment, that she only resisted 
through fear of causing me great 
annoyance. Then, turning to the 
young man, I said: 

“My dear Arthur, your plan is 
excellent. It is understood that 
you do me the honor of coming to 
dine with me. You must only omit 
from your programme the remains 
of the déjeuner with which you pro- 
pose to enrich my larder. You 
must content yourself with what- 
ever I can offer you. You will 
dine like an anchoret, or nearly so, 
buat you alone will have no cause 
for complaint, inasmuch as you 
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alone are culpable. It will be a 
lesson for you. Another time you 
will not keep the despatches in your 
pocket which you have been trust- 
ed to forward.” on 

I gave the driver orders to go 
straight to my house. I put ona 
good countenance. In reality I 
was provoked, put out, irritated 
more than I cared to say, yet very 
resigned to set my poor and mod- 
est fare before these convives who 
fell upon me as it were out of 
the moon. On leaving the car- 
riage I thought it an act of charity 
to warn Mme. X that I could 
only offer her just what would 
prevent her dying of hunger. For 
politeness’ sake she pretended to 
be not in the least alarmed at such 
a prospect. But the simplicity of 
my quarters soon inspired her, it 
seemed to me, with serious fears, 
and beyond doubt they regretted 
having accepted “my invitation.” 
The very aspect of the garden pro- 
duced a bad impression on my 
guests. 

“Have you no means of tak- 
ing a little exercise without leav- 
ing your own place ?” asked Mme. 
xX 








“Certainly ; behold !” 

“ Those cabbage-plots?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Heaven preserve us! My 
nerves are already affected from 
walking among vegetables.” 

“Take comfort. You will find 
better quarters elsewhere. ‘There 
are villas at Amélie-les-Bains which 
have charming gardens.” 

“Thank Heaven !” 

Having introduced my guests to 
the small apartment that I digni- 
fied with the name of parlor, | left 
them alone an instant to go and 
give a few orders. This was soon 
done. I was resolved to treat the 
Xx family in precisely the same 

















way that I treated myself—that is 
to say, in a very simple manner. On 
my return tothe parlor I found them 
all very much cast down. Arthur, 
seated in a corner, sucked vicious- 
ly at his cane; Mlle. Clementine 
and her skirts occupied a sofa; M. 
Rosette was engaged in examining, 
with visible disapprobation, a crack 
in the wall; Mme. X over: 
flowed one arm-chair and cast any 
but charmed glances on the furni- 
ture. 

“Tt says ‘furnished’ here, does 
it not ?” she asked of me. 

“Naturally. Strangers don’t 
come here with their furniture.” 

“Ts it not possible to bring fur- 
niture from Perpignan ?” 

** No doubt it is.” 

“Well, this will be another an- 
noyance. Are there no villas here 
properly furnished ?” 

“Most assuredly. At the same 
time, if you expect luxury, I fear 
you will be disappointed.” 

“Without pretending to luxury 
one might easily require . . .” 

“Something better than you 
see here? Oh! no doubt.” 

M. Rosette took me by the arm. 

“Have you remarked the crack 
in that wall?” he asked in a tone 
full of grave anxiety. 

“Ven” 

“Are there any others in the 
house ?” 

“Possibly; I believe so, but I 
have paid no attention.” 

“Then the house must be either 
on a bad foundation or the land on 
which it stands is not solid ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Well! and if a house like this 
should come to tumble about our® 
ears ?” 

“ As for that, I think there is no 
danger.” 

“You are a philosopher, it seems 
to me.” 

. 
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“No more than any other man. 
For my quarters, as for everything 
else, I put up with what I can get: 
behold my philosophy.” 

“ Children,” said Mme. X in 
a plaintive voice, “I feel that I 
should become demented if I had to 
live with the thought that the house 
might at any moment tumble upon 
me. I believe your father, if he 
saw what we now see, would be 
the first to say that we should 
think twice before remaining in 
such a country.” 

“Most assuredly,” said M. Ro- 
sette. 

The children only responded 
with expressive faces. I confined 
myself to urging on these impres- 
sionable people not to judge of 
Amélie-les-Bains on the strength of 
a few old chairs and a crack in the 
wall. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Mme. X j 
“ But I will not conceal from you 
that the first impression is not a 
favorable one. Suppose we go and 
see the best of these villas?” 

“Tam at your orders, madame.” 

Behold me, then, conducting my 
guests through the streets of Amé- 
lie-les-Bains. We saw some villas 
excellently adapted for their use. 
But each member of this family 
had, it seemed, the notion of find- 
ing everything everywhere just as 
comfortable as at home. This isa 
mania rather more common than is 
generally supposed among a certain 
classof persons. Arthur objected to 
everything, giving emphasis to those 
points which he judged most likely 
to influence his mother unfavora- 
bly. Mile. Clementine on her side, 
in a subdued way and _ without 
seeming to do so, did her best in 
the same direction. Whatever she 
might say, it was evident that she 
had as little desire as her brother 
for a sojourn at Amélie-les-Bains. 
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“How ill understood is every- 
thing here!” cried M. Rosette, as 
he criticised the arrangement of the 
houses. “ There is nothing practi- 
cal about them. How easy it is to 
see that we are not in a country 
of industry! ... And the streets 
without gas even.” 

I cut our visits short. There is 
a limit to patience. They asked to 
see the baths; so the baths had to 
be seen. Overcome by the heat 
of the place, Mme. X clung to 
my arm and graciously allowed me 
to drag her along. 

“My dear sir,” she said to me 
suddenly, with wildly-rolling eyes, 
“is there no fear of one suffocating 
in this sulphurous atmosphere ?” 

I consoled her as best I could, 
but the perspiration began to 
stream down her face. 

“Tam dying,” she cried. 
ry me out!” 

“Carry me” was an easy thing 
for her to say. . . . With the aid 
of M. Rosette I contrived to drag 
the enormous countess as far as 
the entrance, then to help her as 
far as the public square, where we 
had to procure her achair. When 
she had finished puffing there like 
a porpoise we returned to my room. 
The dinner was ready. Arthur, 
who had remained behind, rejoined 
us at the door and informed us that 
he had just swallowed a large glass 
of sulphurous water. 

“There are fools who seem to 
think it unpleasant,” said he. 
“That isn’t true. I drank every 
drop of it without the least effort ; 
and, indeed, I think it has given 
me an excellent appetite.” 

Mme. X said in a feeble 
voice that she was dying to take 
something, as she thought that 
would relieve her. I ordered din- 
ner at once, but scarcely had 
Arthur taken a few spoonfuls of 
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soup than his complexion changed 
to an unmistakable green color and 
he made a sudden dash for the 
door. 

“What on earth is the matter?” 
exclaimed Mme. X j 

M. Rosette and I followed the 
poor youth. “The water! the 
water !” he murmured in a broken 
voice, and begged to be allowed to 
take a walk among my cabbages. 
I left him in the company of his 
grandfather and returned to allay 
the fears of Mme. X She 
thanked me faintly and made a 
show of resuming her dinner; but 
a few moments after she placed her 
large hands on her chest and de- 
clared that the choking was coming 
on again, affirming that all the 
sulphur which she had breathed in 
was consuming her internally. I 
attempted to reassure her, when 
suddenly, burying her face in the 
napkin, she burst forth into sobs 
and groanings. 

“It is only her nerves,” said 
Mlle. Clementine, without showing 
the slightest emotion. “If you will 
assist me, sir, we will set her on the 
sofa in your parlor. When she is 
laid out at full length the attack 
passes more quickly.” 

We laid her out. The countess 
breathed like a forge-bellows and 
turned up the whites of her eyes. 

“T beg you, sir,” said Mlle. Cle- 
mentine, who seemed to be accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing, and 
whose admirable coolness never 
forsook her, “to return to your din- 
ner. You must be hungry, as you 
took no breakfast.” 

I followed her advice, but was 
scarcely seated at the table when I 
heard Mme. X utter a series of 
terrible cries. 

“A doctor! a doctor!” 
screamed in agonizing tones. 

I threw away my napkin and 

. 


she 
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rushed out. Mile. Clementine was 
cool and calm as ever. 

“T believe,” she said in an un- 
dertone to me, “that you will have 
to send for a doctor. My mother 
is terribly frightened at the idea 
that she has taken in so much 
sulphur. Unless somebody as- 
sures her to the contrary, I don’t 
know when the attack may pass 
over.” 

I sent for Doctor B , who 
was soon on the spot. The coun- 
tess was always in a state of tears, 
of cries, of sighs. The doctor, who 
is a sensible man, saw soon enough 
the kind of patient he had to deal 
with. He gravely prescribed a 
peculiarly strong potion, consisting 
of sugar and water and orange 
flowers, and soothed his patient 
with fair words. She speedily re- 
covered her calm. At that mo- 
ment Arthur and his grandfather 
came in. The young man felt bet- 
ter; nevertheless he preserved a 
cruelly green complexion, but M. 
Rosette declared that they were 
compelled to quit the garden be- 
cause a wind had sprung up strong 
enough to. throw down the houses. 
And, in truth, we could hear the 
preliminary growl of one of those 
rude gusts that the Gulf of Lyons 
sends from time to time to Amélie- 
les-Bains. At the noise and at the 
mention of a wind strong enough 
to throw down the houses, Mme. 
X sprang to her feet and de- 
clared that she would leave the 
place at once. She gazed at the 
crack in my wall and expected 
every moment to find the house 
tumbling about her shoulders; I 
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was extremely careful not to 
disabuse her. The footman re- 
ceived some hurried orders; the 
carriages were brought up in a 
twinkling. I heard Arthur tell his 
grandfather of the good things he 
still had in stock, and promise him 
a charming little dinner on the 
route, and in which he would join 
him if only the effect of that ras- 
cally water with its horrible smell 
should have passed away. I had 
not even a chance of protesting, 
for politeness’ sake, in behalf of my 
poor forsaken dinner. They rush- 
ed for the carriages, while they 
flung a few hasty words of thanks 
to me. 

Next day I received this note 
from M. Rosette: 


My Dear Sir: 

The countess, my daughter, and I 
have come to the conclusion that Amé- . 
lie-les-Bains is not precisely the place 
that would respond to the necessities of 
her health and that of others of the fami- 
ly of Count X , my son-in-law. Be- 
fore returning again to that place we 
shall wait until it is lighted with gas, 
until they build a railroad between it 
and Perpignan, and until they build 
houses there that do not crack. I tele- 
graph to Count X , My son-in-law, 
apprising him of our departure for Mo- 
naco. 


We have to thank you for your kind- 
ness and hospitality. I do so with 
all my heart. 

Receive, dear sir, etc., etc. 


And if the reader find the jour- 
ney not so very frightful after all, 
I can only wish him to have this 
happy family on his hands’ for 
twenty-four hours. He may then 
form his own opinion. 
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THE FIRST VOwW.* 


“Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam.”’ 


Berore daybreak on the Feast 
of the Assumption of Our Lady, in 
the year of grace 1534, a man who, 
in spite of a halting gait, walked 
with a rapid and energetic step, 
was descending the Rue Saint- 
Jaques in the quarter of the univer- 
sity at Paris. Although he had ap- 
parently reached middle age, his 
dress was that of a poor scholar. 
But instead of the ink-horn usually 
suspended at the side of those of 
his class, a rosary hung from his 
girdle. From a stout cord passed 
over his threadbare cape was 
slung a wallet of coarse sacking, a 
far better weapon of defence than 
a sword for a night traveller 
Mendicants are 


through Paris. 
not objects of interest to robbers. 
As the student crossed the de- 


serted bridge the clock of the 
Sainte Chapelle struck three. He 
glanced up the Seine, bordered 
with dark houses, and saluted with 
a sign of the cross the towering 
mass of Notre Dame. No glimmer 
of light in the horizon announced 
as yet the approach of dawn. 

It was the hour when all Paris 
sleeps, whether in the sixteenth or 
the nineteenth century. Neither 
while traversing the city nor the 
network of narrow lanes environ- 
ing the alles, or public markets, 
did the traveller meet a living soul 
before he reached the gate of Mont- 


* In greatly abridging the discourse of St. Igna- 
tius the writer has nevertheless endeavored to re- 
tain all its most salient points. These pages, for 
which the writer is under great obligations to M. 
Paul Féval, form the sequel, as to their subject, to 
an able and interesting article from another pen in 
Tue Catuoric Wortp for March, 1878, and en- 
titled ‘‘ The Holy Cave of Manresa,” 


mattre, in the vicinity of the pre- 
sent Rue du Mail. The first hous- 
es were not then built in the new 
street of St. Eustache, on the road 
encircling the outer walls, of which 
this street still marks the tortuous 
trace. 

“Whither go you?” demanded 
the sentinel. 

“To the Chapel of the Holy 
Martyr, to keep the Feast of Mary 
Ever-Virgin.” 

The Chapel of the Holy Martyr, 
then situated in a lonely spot con- 
siderably below the parish church 
of Montmartre, and whose crypt, 
facing the Rue Marie-Antoinette, 
still remains, occupies the exact 
site of the altar of Mars, where St. 
Denis was martyred with his com- 
panions, Rusticus and Eleutherius, 
on the gth of October, 272, for re- 
fusing to offer sacrifice to Mercury. 

“You have ample time,” answer- 
ed the sentinel, “ before the hour of 
the first Mass. Take the way to 
the right by the Fishmongers’ Lane. 
The high-road is barred by the 
workmen at the Eau des Por- 
cherons.” 

The stream of Menilmontant, or 
the Porcherons, which now runs 
underground, then crossed the road 
to Montmartre at the top of the 
present Rue de Provence. It par- 
tially dried up in summer, and its 
half-stagnant waters infected the 
air in its neighborhood. ; 

The traveller took the way to the 
left through the wood, reaching 
Montmartre on its eastern side by 
the fields between the villages of 
the Chapelle St. Denis ‘and Clig- 
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nancourt, at the place called the 
Fontanelle, or the Goutte d’Eau, of 
which popular use has made the 
Goutte d’O”*” 

The morning twilight had not 
yet appeared, but the moon, sink- 
ing towards the horizon, threw 
vague gleams across the country. 
The spire of the abbey built by 
Suger rose from the middle of the 
plain, backed by the dark hills of 
Montmorency, and facing the four 
round towers of the Noble House of 
St. Ouen, from which the beils 
were sending forth a joyous caril- 
lon. Its masters, the Knights of 
the Star, instituted by King John 
in 1351,every year assembled there 
in full chapter on this day of mid- 
August, from the hour of Prime 
until after Vespers on the mor- 
row. 

The poor student had also been 
a knight, but for long past had 
lived in humility, far from the 
glories of the world. It was not 
for him that the bells of the No- 
ble House were sounding. He 
was destined to found a chivalrous 
order otherwise illustrious than 
the Knights of King John. 

Arrived at the highest point of 
Montmartre, under the east end of 
the parish church, and on the self- 
same spot where now have been 
laid the foundations of the basilica 
promised to the Heart of Jesus by 
the vow of France, he stopped, fa- 
tigued by the ascent, and, looking 
around, said to himself: “I am 
first at the rendezvous.” 

Then, by way of resting, he 
knelt down to recite the rosary. 

Silence reigned on the bare 
crest, over which the wind of the 
summer night passed softly. The 
village of Montmartre, which show- 
ed its first houses right aad left of 
the church, still slept. Nothing 
was visible on the rounded summit 
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of the slope, between the kneeling 
student and the church-yard wall, 
but a few dark and motionless 
objects, like stones of some Drui- 
dic monument. 

Four o’clock sounded from the 
church-tower, while at the same 
moment the chimes of the abbey 
began to ring for Matins. 

One of the seeming stones moved 
and stood upright, then two, then 
all. The student, rising also, said: 
“God be praised! I thought my- 
self first, and I am last.” 

The rising sun shone upon six 
young men surrounding our scho- 
lar, who was older than they, and 
seemed to be a master among his 
disciples. All except one, who 
was a priest, wore also the garb of 
the studious little population which 
followed the teaching of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

The priest alone had the com- 
plexion of the sons of France. 
The brown visages of the rest, the 
elder included, wore the features 
of the Spanish race, which at that 
time shared with France so pre- 
ponderant an influence in 
world. 

Francis I. was king; Charles V. 
emperor. Columbus had just dis- 
covered a new hemisphere. Alex- 
ander Farnese, under the name of 
Paul III., had succeeded Leo X. 
at Rome on the throne of St. 
Peter. In this year, 1534, Luther 
was fifty years of age, Calvin thirty- 
three. The poor student, whose 
wallet now showed through its 
coarse material the crusts of bread 
bestowed on him in charity, was in 
his forty-seventh year. 

But why do we tell the age of 
this poor scholar together with 
the ages of Luther and Calvin? 
3ecause this man was more power- 
ful for good, himself alone, than 
Luther and Calvin were terrible 
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and prolific in evil. 
Ignatius de Loyola. 

That he was a soldier was at 
once evident. The stamp of his 
indomitable valor could not be 

hidden by the humility in which 
his conversion had clothed him. 
But he was also a man of thought, 
and his brow had the nobility and 
amplitude of heads predestined for 
great things. 

There was something of the 
eagle in his whole countenance, 
whose proud lines reflected with 
difficulty the immense gentleness 
which, by the help of God and his 
own strength of will, he had com- 
pelled to enter his heart, full of 
warlike fever when the light had 
stricken him down. His face had 
an expression of generous loftiness, 
and from his eyes shone all the 
beauty of his soul. His look awed 
and won at the same time, so full 
was it of tenderness and power. 

Thirteen years had passed since 
the bloody night after the siege of 
Pampeluna, in which he had found 
himself vanquished in his victory, 
after the mél/ée of twelve hours, 
which he had spent fighting like a 
lion. 

The Loyolas, lords of Ognez, 
were of Cantabrian race, hard as 
the steel of their own good swords. 
Ignatius, once a page of King Fer- 
dinand, and afterwards a brilliant 
captain, young, ambitious, proud, 
beloved, at first revolted under the 
Hand which held him prisoner to 
a bed from which he could hear 
the sound of battles. For lack of 
the chivalrous romances which he 
craved he read the books his at- 

tendants brought him—lives of the 
martyrs and the sacred Passion of 
our Lord. 

There is a tradition in Guipuzcoa 
that Ignatius loved a_ beautiful 


His name was 


maiden, rich and noble, and that 
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she had been promised to him in 
marriage. But when he had read 
the story of the Passion in the 
Gospel of St. John, h®@ laid aside 
a small portrait which he had worn 
near his heart, and, pressing to his 
lips a medal of Mary Mother of 
God, vowed his body to perpetual 
virginity and his soul to the free 
service of the faith, saying: ‘“‘ Hence- 
forth I am knight of the great love 
and soldier of the sole glory.” 

Ignatius quitted the world long 
before binding himself by any pub- 
lic or solemn promise. For this, 
however, he prepared himself by 
abandoning all his possessions to 
the poor and by severing his dear- 
est ties. This was his watch of 
arms; for it was as a knight that 
he approached the apostolate. With 
tearful eyes but steadfast heart he 
then departed, and on his way 
gave to poor suppliants his man- 
tle and others of his habiliments, 
and his horse. On a pillar in the 
monastery church of Montserrat, 
near Manresa, and the end of his 
pilgrimage, he hung his sword. 
This was his final sacrifice. 

In this monastery he made his 
general confession, which lasted 
three days; after which, clad in 
sackcloth, he retired to the grotto 
in which he had his first ecstasies 
and revelations, where he wrote 
the Spiritual Exercises and saw the 
plan of his Constitutions—that is, 
the entire work of his grand life. 
He also saw another thing—the 
necessity of learning in order ef- 
fectually to teach truth and com- 
bat error. 

But before taking his place 
among boys on the benches of a 
school the great captain thirsted 
to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 

Alone, on foot, without money, 
he set out, trusting to the grace of 
God; obtained by charity his pas- 




















sage on board a ship of Barcelona; 
and arrived at Rome, where, after 
kissing the feet of the Holy Fa- 
ther, Adrian VI., he resumed his 
pilgrim’s staff, traversed Italy, beg- 
ging his daily bread, and re-em- 
barked at Venice in a_ galley 
which landed him in the isle of 
Cyprus. From thence he went to 
Jaffa, and reached the Holy City 
after a journey which had taken 
him, in all, nearly a year to per- 
form. 

Had not Providence placed an’ 
obstacle in the way of his designs, 
all the future of his mission would 
have ended here. The land hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of Jesus 
held him by so powerful an at- 
traction that he resolved there to 
live and die. But the delegate of 
the Holy See, who had authority 
over the pilgrims, commanded his 
return to Europe, and Ignatius 
obeyed. 

Seven months afterwards he en- 
tered as student in the lowest class 
in the University of Barcelona. 
Persecuted for his marvellous 
piety, denounced as a sorcerer, re- 
peatedly imprisoned, driven from 
Barcelona to Salamanca, and from 
thence to Alcala, and accepting 
every insult and injustice with si- 
lence and resignation, he at last 
quitted Spain, turning his steps 
towards Paris whose university was 
at that time the first in the world. 

Ignatius, arriving in France, 
early in 1528, was then thirty-six 
years of age. He had the courage 
to recommence his humanities, 
first at the College of Montaign, 
then at. Ste. Barbe; and notwith- 
standing the hindrances which his 
pious practices, absorbed medita- 
tions, and the apostolate which 
he already attempted seemed to 
place in the way of his elementary 
studies, he made progress. But 
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persecution followed him across 
the Pyrenees. 

Jean Pegna, one of the profes- 
sors of Ste. Barbe, accused him, not 
of sorcery, but of enticing the stu- 
dents to waste their time in mystic 
reveries which interfered with their 
studies. He was therefore con- 
demned to be flogged in presence 
of all the scholars. Ignatius sub- 
mitted to the sentence with so 
much humility that the principal 
of the college, amazed, resolved 
himself to interrogate him. 

On account of the perfection of 
his life, he was no favorite with 
the students. The news quickly 
spread that an exemplary flagella- 
tion was about to be administered, 
and the event was eagerly antici- 
pated as an exciting entertainment. 
The crowd, already assembled in 
the great hall where the execution 
was to take place, testified its im- 
patience after the manner of spec- 
tators at a theatre before the cur- 
tain rises. 

The principal appeared, hold- 
ing, or rather dragging, Ignatius by 
the hand. He passed thus through 
the pitiless ranks, and when he 
stopped in the middle’of the hall 
it was noticed with amazement 
that his eyes were full of tears. 
For a few moments he remained 
silent, as if mastering his emotion. 
Then, after embracing Ignatius 
(or, as some say, kneeling before 
him), he said with a loud voice: 
“Not only has Ignatius de Loyola 
suffered himself to be falsely ac- 
cused, but was about to submit 
with joy to the opprobrium of an 
unjust punishment; and this in 
recompense for all the good that 
he has done. I find in him the 


conscience of a saint!” 

Hitherto even the less malevo- 
lent of the companions of Ignatius 
had ridiculed his ardor in turning 
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souls to God. It seemed to them 
that the function of director of 
consciences ill befitted this stran- 
ger, who lived on the pity of pass- 
ers-by, and the hair on whose brow 
was growing thin before he had 
taken any degree in sciences or 
letters. But after this incident 
impressions changed, and he was 
now sought by many. 

Ignatius repelled none, but it 
was to a few only that he fully 
opened his heart. He was, in 
fact, carefully selecting those who 
were one day to be Jesuits. 

The first chosen was a very 
young man, of great sweetness and 
truthful simplicity of character— 
Pierre Lefévre. He alsohad come, 


a pilgrim, from the depth of Savoy 
to enter holy orders, and was al- 
ready renowned for his learning. 
Ignatius made himself at once both 
his master and disciple: his mas- 
ter in the faith, his disciple in all 


that related to study. ‘Thanks to 
his devoted assistance, all remaining 
difficulties in the path of learning 
were speedily surmounted. Igna- 
tius took the degree of master of arts 
and entered the class of theology. 
Lefévre was united in the ten- 
derest friendship with a student of 
his own age, by name Francis 
Xavier, who belonged to a very 
poor but noble family of Navarre. 
This youth was ardent and viva- 
cious in character, full of energy 
and perseverance, and wonderfully 
eloquent. His heart was wholly set 
upon earthly fame and glory, but 
Ignatius undertook to convert him. 
It was with no small difficulty that 
he won this soul, but it was his 
most splendid conquest. Neither 
Lefévre nor Xavier knew as yet 
that they were enrolled as captains 
in the army which had no soldiers. 
The thoughts of Ignatius on this 
matter were known only to God. 
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The third and fourth recruits ar- 
rived together from Spain with the 
determination of giving themselves 
to Ignatius, who sought not fame, 
but whom fame sought. Iago 
Laynez and Antonio Salmeron were 
welcomed with open arms. The 
first glance of the master perceived 
on their youthful brows the stamp 
of sanctity and genius. 

Lastly came Alonzo from the 
village of Bobadilla, and the Por- 
tuguese Rodriguez de Azevedo. 
All six were so poor that, with the 
exception of Xavier, who was a 
professor of philosophy, they all 
lived onalms. - Ignatius, the father 
of this family, stretched out his 
hand for his children. 

Never had he let them divine his 
projects, yet they looked for great 
things from him. 

Lefévre was ordained priest. 
Some time afterwards Ignatius ap- 
peared more than ever to seek soli- 
tude, in order to give himself up 
more undisturbedly to meditation 
and prayer. 

On the 13th of August, 1534, he 
bade his six companions fast and 
go to confession on the following 
day, the Eve of the Assumption. 
Then, telling Lefevre to prepare 
for saying Mass on that feast in 
the crypt of the Holy Martyr, he 
added: “ Go all of you before day- 
break to the top of Montmartre, 
in the field behind the church, 
beneath the cemetery. I shall 
‘be there, and J will speak to 
you.” 

Those, then, who on this morning 
of the 15th of August surrounded 
Ignatius de Loyola at the place of 
rendezvous were Pierre Lefévre, 
priest, Francis Xavier, Iago 
Laynez, Antonio Salmeron, Nicolas 
Alonzo de Bobadilla, and Simon 
Rodriguez de Azevedo, students. 
All these were destined to large 
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though wnequal shares in the glory 
of their master. 


Ignatius kept his promise. On 
this mount, gloriously associated 
with the Apostle of the Gauls, and 
on which now the living God had 
taken the place of the dead gods of 
paganism, he spoke to this little 
band of chosen souls, who listened 
with eager interest. 

The sun’searly beams gilded the 
royal towers of St. Denis in the 
distance, and caressed close at 
hand the humble church of Mont- 
martre, the ancient temple of Mer- 
cury, now sanctified by the blood 
of martyrs. As far as eye could 
reach all was solitary. Paris, 
awakening, folded in mist like 
dreams not yet dispelled, sent 
forth no sounds but those of the 
bells of her many sanctuaries, pro- 
claiming the glories of Mary. 

Paris, far in those days from 
Montmartre, was already called a 
great city, although but a confused 
assemblage of houses, palaces, and 
towers, occupying the centre of the 
plain, and dominated by the gray 
towers of Notre Dame. 

It ended on the eastern side at 
the gardens of St. Paul, widely 
separated from the Bastille, which, 
with its massive crenellated towers, 
almost resembled a ponderous 
chariot on the way to the donjon 
of Vincennes. The city ended at 
the Louvre on the west; on the 
south at the enclosure of St. Ger- 
main des Prés; and on the north 
at a few hundred paces from St. 
Eustache. Nothing at that time 
gave indication that it was so soon 
to spread far beyond its battlement- 
ed walls. ‘ 

All this was dimly discernible 
through the mist, the breath of 
Paris, above which feebly gleamed 
the gilt crosses on the churches, as 
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through their blue veil they re- 
ceived a mysterious kiss of light. 

All was calm, but an indescriba- 
ble sense of portending storm im- 
pregnated the moral atmosphere of 
this repose. 

Ignatius spoke. His words live 
in his works, and his writings have 
immortalized them. Through the 
windows of the church came the 
sound of sweet chanting, while 
Ignatius, crossing himself, began the 
memorable discourse, of which we 
can only givea portion : 

“ You are impatient, my brothers 
and my sons, because for some 
days you have been waiting for me. 
But I myself have been waiting for 
fourteen years. 

“ For fourteen years past have I 
been raising my eyes to heaven 
and then looking around me at 
what is passing in the present age ; 
seeking to know what heaven is 
preparing for the age, and what the 
age is meditating against heaven. 

“The present time will occupy 
a long page in history. Peace to 
those whose names will not be 
heard of amid the tumult! Ours 
will be written there, all of them— 
some in letters of blood. 

“Selim and Solyman have in 
turn threatened Europe. The 
crescent gleams over Rhodes, where 
no longer floats the standard of 
Jerusalem. We have seen Chris- 
tians bidding God-speed to the 
Turk. We have heard a voice 
from the height of Rome denounce 
corruption in the cloister and false- 
hood that shelters itself beneath 
the shadow of the altar. Where 
will the chastisement for these 
things end? What does God will ? 
And who may comprehend the 
language of his wrath? 

“Behold Luther, the apostate : 
the brutalization of genius, the en- 
slavement of mind, chained down 
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by sense. The depth of his shame 
is at the same time a lesson which 
proclaims to the world that heresy 
is less the rebellion of reason than 
the revolt of the flesh. 

“ At his voice covetous Germany 
has with a bound plunged into sac- 
tilege, robbery, and murder. Her 
princes lead the mobs who will 
hereafter trample on their crowns. 
By pillaging cathedrals they show 
how to sack palaces. The teach- 
ing will be fruitful. 

“Hell triumphs _ insultingly. 
These men who call themselves 
Christians, and more than Chris- 
tians, since they pretend to reform 
Christianity, suppress the Mass— 
that is, our Lord Jesus—and cast 
from the altar Christ insulted and 
his Blessed Mother dishonored. 

“Behold them, these ‘ Reform- 
ers, in arms against each other, 
and each accusing ‘his fellows of 
disloyalty—the sole thing in which 
they speakthetruth. Behold them 
in their tourney of impiety: Carl- 
stadt, who kills the souls of little 
children by robbing them of the 
baptismal life ; Miinzer, the furious 
leveller, finding in his falsified gos- 
pel the law of theft, the confusion 
of meum and tuum, and the ancient 
folly of the partition of lands; John 
of Leyden, the histrionic prophet, 
preaching the community of all 
things, even of women—this man, 
the masterpiece of Satan, parodies 
royalty, priesthood, and even mar- 
tyrdom; Zwinglius, the austere 
maniac whose heritage Calvin will 
appropriate to himself. But what 
matter names? Their‘ reformation ’ 
is hypocrisy, blasphemy, pillage, 
slaughter, and devastation. It is 
time put in place of eternity; the 
riot of great words accommodated 
to the turpitude of men and the 
ignominy of things. This is ‘re- 
form,’ red with wine and blood; 
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a leprosy travestied into a pana- 
cea. 

“The Turks deceive no man. 
‘They are barbarians, deceived by 
a false prophet. They have de- 
nied nothing. But Luther, Carl- 
stadt, Miinzer, Zwinglius, John of 
Leyden knew Jesus and have sold 
him to their interests, their pas- 
sions, their love of power, of fame, 
and of enjoyment, and have made 
themselves, by their own free 
choice, ministers of the arch-ene- 
my of man. And the enemy, se- 
cure of his tools, plays with them 
at pleasure, and with the horrible 
mingles the grotesque. Christiern 
makes a prelate of his barber, and 
Henry VIII., the gallant so ready 
with the axe, finds time, between 
the assassination of two of his 
queens, to turn reformer also, and 
write pamphlets in which he calls 
Rome a prostitute because she re- 
fuses to countenance his unhallow- 
ed licentiousness. 

“For they are all alike. Each 
one of these ‘reformers’ accuses 
the church of the crime which he 
himself has notoriously committed. 
Evil drags Good to the pretori- 
um with clamors of indignation. 
The assassin cries ‘Murder!’ the 
robber ‘Thieves!’ Judas de- 
nounces treason; the morality of 
Henry VIII. is scandalized, and 
the former ‘ Defender of the Faith’ 
dips his pen in the blood of wo- 
men, priests, and monks, and re- 
poses from his fatigues as execu- 
tioner by turning calumniator. 

“And is this all? Would to 
God it were! We are in France, 
and there is Paris at ourfeet. Will 
the eldest daughter of the church 
protect her mother, threatened on 
all sides, behind the valor of her 
arm ? 

“Tt may be so. We will hopeit. 

“But you as well as I are the 
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children of this grand University of 
Paris, the home of learning, the 
pride of the learned; and you, as 
I also, have shuddered at those 
sounds at first so timidly whisper- 
ed—something keen yet stealthy, 
like the hissing of a serpent in the 
grass—sounds which year after 
year have been gaining strength, 
until they are swelling like the 
distant roll that heralds the ap- 
proaching tempest. 

“We have not here as yet the 
profound and open degradation of 
the sectaries beyond the Rhine. 
We have not the burlesque scenes 
of the Wartburg, the Protestant 
Sinai, where Luther, intoxicated, 
converses with the devil as Moses 
conversed with God. Nor have 


we the cold epilepsy of the north- 
ern tyrants, in whose pagan soil the 
cross was so long forbidden to 
take root, and which has always 


been tottering in those regions. 
Still less have we here the impla- 
cable arithmetic of the London 
merchants, calculating what it 
may bring them in to have a pope 
of their own, all to themselves, 
sharing with them the church’s 
patrimony, and handling with 
equal adroitness the sceptre, the 
censer, and the axe. 

“These things will not do for 
France. She requires other soph- 
isms, and, above all, more pre- 
caution in the manner of present- 
ing them. Forher there must be 
an appearance of examination, a 
phantom of logic, some plaything 
with which she can amuse herself 
while giving it the name of Liber- 
ty. ... Hitherto her acuteness 
and good sense have resisted the 
coarse bait held out to her, but 
tiie ardent and redoubtable spirit of 
the French has its own dangers. . . . 
It is woman who is opening the 
gates of France to the pestilence. 
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“ The king’s sister, the Margué- 
rite des Marguérites, shelters and 
warms the viper of vipers within 
her bosom—John Calvin, the mas- 
ter-worker of the evil, who gives 
heresy its philosophical mask and 
its disguise of moderation; Cal- 
vin, who has already ‘reformed’ 
Luther, and who will himself be ‘ re- 
formed’ by hundreds more. For 
the history of: Protestantism has 
but one word, perpetually heated 
over again and thrown into some 
new mould—Reform : that is, re- 
volt; heresy hatching heresy, er- 
rors combining and multiplying in- 
to a chaos of contradiction, like a 
tangled and matted overgrowth of 
weeds in an ill-cultivated field. 

“TI have promised to build a 
chapel (do not marvel: we shall 
build many chapels, and churches 
also) on the very spot where the 
first Lutheran sacrilege against 
the Blessed Virgin was committed 
in Paris. It was committed before 
my eyes in the Rue St. Antoine. 
You will know the spot when you 
see the foundations of the sanctu- 
ary laid. The sacrilegious horde 
was led on by a page in the livery 
of the Duchesse d’Estampes, the 
king’s mistress—herself also a ‘ re- 
former,’ not of her own impure 
life but of the ancient honor of her 
race, by selling her betrayed faith 
and her deceived sovereign to the 
intrigues of the English king. 

“Tt is under the favor of these 
two women, on whom God had 
lavished his gifts, that error is 
being propagated in France. Im- 
pious books swarm in the schools, 
and the first printed blasphemy of 
Calvin has been sent, bound in 
gold, to her through whom it can 
so surely find its way into the 
king’s hands. Thanks to these 
importunities, he has made the 
Lutheran, Nicholas Cop, rector of 
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the University of Paris, where he 
preaches insurrection not only 
against the Vatican but also against 
the Louvre. 

“And is this all? No. This 
very year Calvin, who has not Lu- 
ther’s boldness, and whose bur- 
dened conscience sees everywhere 
the spectre of personal danger, 
fled from Paris. And whither did 
he fly? To the court of Nérac, to 
Marguérite of Valois, Queen of 
Navarre. From thence he en- 
deavors to introduce error into 
Catholic Spain, while from an- 
other quarter the poison, emanat- 
ing from Switzerland and travers- 
ing Savoy, penetrates into Pied- 
mont—always hostile to the Holy 
See—and is propagated by Renée 
of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XIL., 
who well-nigh equals Marguérite 
de Valois in her madness after 


Calvin, and encourages Jean Val- 
dez, 


whose emissaries insinuate 
themselves even into Rome. 

“ There, in the Eternal City, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, sitting on 
his abandoned throne, his hands 
raised to heaven, sees the deluge 
rise—rise unceasingly—a tide of 
falsehood swelling from all parts of 
the horizon to overflow the heart 
of the Catholic Church, the last 
bulwark of faith, authority, and 
truth. 

“You, my sons and my friends, 
know all this. ‘The evil is so evi- 
dent that we can see it with our 
“eyes shut, as the glow of a confla- 
gration is visible through closed 
eyelids. What I desire to show 
you is the strength of the batta- 
lions leagued against the faith. 

“But can the faith be vanquish- 
ed? Never. Who will defend it? 
Jesus. Where is the army of 
Jesus? At Rome and in France. 

“The army of Rome is not nume- 
rous, but it is strong. 
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“The army of France is here. 
Count it: six young men, and one 
mutilated, who will soon be an old 
man—seven in all, 

“The army of France contains 
but one Frenchman. Despise it 
not, for by it God will do great 
things. 

“While you were waiting for me, 
wondering at my silence, the. lowli- 
ness of my prayer raised me to 
those heights from which are seen 
the daysto come. I have read our 
history in the secret of Jesus. 
God accepts us for his soldiers. 
He has shown me the immeasur- 
able battle-field where the other 
standard marches against his stan- 
dard. This have I seen. 

“TI saw the whole world descend 
into the arena. I saw you. I saw 
myself. I ask you not if you are 
willing to fight. Why should I? 
I know that your will abandons it- 
self to the will of God. 

“And I know that you are the 
companions of Jesus. You will 
have this name. You will not take 
it yourselves : God will give it you. 

--. You will have hours of 
triumph so splendid that jealousy 
and hatred will rise in clouds about 
you, as water is troubled and 
steams when red-hot iron is plung- 
ed into it. You will have reverses 
so terrible that your enemies shall 
set their heel on what they believe 
to be your corpse. 

“You shall not strike, but they 
shall be overthrown. You shall 
strike, never! This is your law, 
and by this law you shall conquer. 

“The name of the enemy is Re- 
volt. His rebellion is heresy, 
which is a lie. How are heresy 
and revolt to be combated? By 
the authority which is the truth— 
that is, the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic: Church is attacked on 
every side. We are to defend her 














by opposing revolt by obedience, 
self-seeking by denial of self, the 
slavery of insatiable covetousness 
by a free sacrifice. . . . We must, 
by the lovalty of truth, combat the 
treason of which perverted science 
is guilty against ignorance which 
cannot defend itself. We shall not 
be warriors by the sword but by 
the word—by teaching the young 
and by preaching to men... . 

“... From the _ thrice-blessed 
hour in which, when I lay wound- 
ed, God visited me, I have been 
seeking the way that shall lead to 
the end so ardently desired—the 
greater glory of God by the abun- 
dant salvation of men. Along this 
way my thoughts have had three 
stages. 

“In my grotto at Manresa I 
devoted myself to prayer and 
almsgiving. I knew not then the 
sickness of our times, yet some- 
thing within me murmured, ‘ Zhis 
is not enough.’ 

“The Mother of Jesus, whom I 
incessantly implored, inspired me 
to visit Calvary. All the length of 
the way I heard a furious menace, 
launched in the name of Luther, 
and there arose within me the hope 
of combat. My heart burned for 
it, the supernatural combat of 
charity. 

“ Already I heard from afar the 
cry of ‘Hypocrite! hypocrite!’ 
which shall envelop me. This, of 
every outrage, is the hardest to bear, 
for my old pride of captain is still 
entrenched in a corner of my heart. 
‘Hypocrite!’ Let me, then, my 
Lord and my God, live satiated 
with this insult, and die enshroud- 
ed in it, so that my shame may be 
thy glory! 

“Nevertheless, to preach and 
teach we must first know. I stu- 
died, and in studying heard again 
the mysterious voice which I had 
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heard at Manresa, still saying, 
‘This is not enough.’ 

“*Q Virgin and. Mother Immacu- 
late!’ I exclaimed, ‘what is still 
wanting? Will not, then, my divine 
Master let me know what is his will?’ 

“... And here I am withheld 
from speaking fully of the myste- 
rious and miraculous events which 
have marked my time of trial. 
Was I worthy to see and hear what 
I have seen and heard? O Jesus! 
glory of the lowly, treasure of 
the poor. From the hour that 
first I touched the hand of Pierre 
Lefévre my strength redoubled; 
the idea of our association arose 
within me, and never from that 
moment has the voice said to me, 
‘This is not enough.’ 

“It was enough. With the idea 
of association the plan of our so- 
ciety unfolded itself to my mind. 
I am a soldier: I could only plan 
an army. Besides, I remembered 
my first ecstasies, in which I saw 
the multitudes marching in gloom 
against the light of the cross, and 
the shock of the two standards in 
the boundless plain. 

“ My army existed, although I was 
alone with Pierre Lefévre, to whom 
I had said nothing. You, my friends 
and my sons, came one after the 
other, and, unknown to yourselves, 
I enrolled you. Others came also, 
but I limited my choice to seven. 
The present moment will not 
have more. What the future may 
demand God will say. 

“We are seven against millions 
of men faithless to God, and the 
men who remain faithful to him 
will not always be with us... . 

“We have but one right—that 
of giving ourselves without requir- 
ing anything in return. Our force 
is in the absence of force. We are 
the company founded to carry the 
cross of Jesus. 
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“Each of us will fall along the 
way, crushed beneath the weight 
of this sweet and terrible burden. 
What matters it? The work will 
live and grow. I know it. The 
Company of Jesus will conquer in 
and by Jesus. It will arrest the 
progress of the desertions which 
desolate the temple, and fill up the 
voids in the ranks of the faithful. 
Doubt it not, for thus it will be. 

“ Antiquity had a sublime fable : 
Orpheus going to seek his love even 
in the darkness of death. We will 
do as did Orpheus. The Company 
of Jesus will go and seek out the 
victims of apostasy even in the 
very hell of the apostates, and snatch 
these precious souls from the depth 
of the abyss. 

“But there are also multitudes 
of little ones—children, the beloved 
of Jesus. These we must take by 
the hand and lead them to God. 
Again, there are countless myriads 
of souls perishing in darkness be- 
yond the ocean. Xavier! your 
eye kindles. You will go. We 
shall go. The Company of Jesus 
will ransom, with the blood of its 
martyrs, souls that shall outnumber 
the victims of those who have 
wrought the shipwreck of ‘reform,’ 
and the double and treble, so great 
will be the crowds that shall press 
into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

“To every army there must be 
a general. We shall have one who 
will be our earthly chief. From 
without, the authority which, in 
Jesus Christ, shall be entrusted by 
us to this chief will appear so vast 
that men will say, ‘Nothing like 
this has ever existed. Itis a troop 
of slaves led by a tyrant.’ Others 
will go further and say, ‘It is a 
despot enthroned upon corpses !” 
Singular slaves, who have none 
above them but Godalone! Jesus 
Christ is our beginning, our mid- 
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dle, and our end. In our general 
we see Jesus Christ. Our general 
sees Jesus Christ in us. Christus 
omnia in omnibus ! 

“It is thus that our Heavenly 
Master has given me, for. you, an 
inheritance which is the Rule of 
Jesus—sufficiently vast to contain 
at once perfect authority and per- 
fect liberty in the measure befit- 
ting the sorrowful pilgrimage of man 
here below. 

“By men, because of the mira- 
cle of our poverty, we shall be ac- 
counted thieves; for the miracle of 
our charity, hypocrites; for the mi- 
racle of our humility, cowards. 
Even our deaths will not disarm 
either mockery or insult. It shall 
be said of us, as it was of our di- 
vine Master, that we play our part 
to the very end, and that our last 
sigh is our last lie. Glory to God 
alone, and all to the greater glory 
of God!” 

Ignatius knelt down; the six 
knelt also. None had spoken. 
Ignatius raised his hands and said, 
repeating after 
him : 

‘* Jesu patientissime : miserere nobis. 


Jesu obedientissime ; miserere nobis. 
Jesu dulcis et mitis corde: miserere nobis. 


“God, who, by the intercession 
of the Immaculate Virgin, hast shed 
the light of thy Holy Spirit into the 
souls of thy servants, be pleased to 
grant that their dwelling here be- 
low may be built for all, and not 
for themselves, so that, giving their 
lives for the salvation of souls in 
Jesus Christ, they may never cease to 
be persecuted for thy greater glory. 
who livest and reignest eternally. 
Amen.” 

And, crossing themselves, the 
seven rose. 

It was broad daylight. The peo- 
ple of the neighborhood were 
mounting the different pathways to 
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attend Mass at the abbey church 
of the parish. Ignatius and his 
sons descended the path which 
crossed the field reaching from the 
cemetery to the Chapel of the Holy 
Martyr, at that time an isolated 
spot. They entered alone the 
crypt, where the altar was prepar- 
ed for the Holy Sacrifice. 

Tradition fixes nine o’clock as 
the hour of its celebration by Pierre 
Lefévre. 

Here they all communicated, 
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and, after taking the vows of pov- 
erty and chastity, made also a pro- 
mise to God that, after finishing 
their course of theology, they would 
repair to Jerusalem; but that if, 
on account of the war, it should 
not be possible for them to reach 
the Holy City, they would go to 
kneel before the Sovereign Pontiff, 
to ask his permission to exist as an 
order, and receive his commands. 

The Company of Jesus was 
founded. 





WHAT IT COSTS TO BE A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Ir is not of celestial angels that 
we are thinking, but of a kind of 
human beings who are frequently 
called angelic in the language of 
poetry. Angels are ministering 
spirits, exercising a benignant and 
gentle office of guardianship over 
men. Analogous to this is the 
truest and most perfect ministry of 
Christian women, who may justly 
be called, when they fulfil this lov- 
ing duty in the true spirit of femi- 
nine devotion towards their fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and sons, “ an- 
gels and ministers of grace” to 
men. The care of ministering 
spirits over their human charges 
costs them no trovble or pain what- 
ever. But it is far otherwise with 
those feminine guardian angels 
whose nature is specially liable to 
suffering, and whose office involves 
in itself subjection to a law of self- 
sacrifice always severe, often ex- 
acting to the utmost limit of hu- 
man fortitude. It costs a great 
deal to be a guardian angel of this 
sort. ‘lo describe adequately what 
it has cost and will cost to the end 
of time, of sorrow, pain, heroic pa- 


tience, disinterested devotion, on 
the part of woman, to be man’s 
consort in the work and struggle 
of life, and especially on the part of 
holy women, the ite of their sex, 
would surpass any graphic power 
ever wielded by a human pen. It 
would require a complete narrative 
of the history of the church and of 
nations, an exhaustive hagiology 
and martyrology, a story of infinite 
extent, embracing the annals of 
every family and the biography of 
every individual. It is impossible 
to do more than paint lightly and 
delineate faintly in this kind of 
drawing. The Virgin-Mother her- 
self is in the scene as the principal 
figure. What did it cost her to be 
the companion of the King and 
Redeemer of men ?, Who can draw 
the portrait or narrate the earthly 
history of the Queen of Sorrows ? 
And she herself is only the first 
and greatest amid a countless num- 
ber, sharing her virginity or ma- 
ternity, participating in her cares 
or her martyrdom. Of the great 
saints and illustrious women whose 
glory is blended with that of the 
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apostles and heroes of Christen- 
dom, or of those who have been 
separated by their vocation from 
the ordinary state, we do not pro- 
pose to speak; or to linger on the 
theme of that kind of self-sacrifice 
by which they have paid the cost 
of their high part in the ministry 
of grace among men. The Virgin 
Mary is the model of all Christian 
women, of those who remain in 
the ordinary spheres of domestic 
and social life, subject to the obliga- 
tions and trials of the family house- 
hold, as well as of queens and 
foundresses, martyrs and cloistered 
devotees of contemplative prayer 
or active charity. Mary was. an an- 
gelof solace to her spouse, the much- 
tried Joseph ; a guardian to her Di- 
vine Child; the great guardian angel 
of universal humanity ; and this was 
at the cost of an inconceivable 
self-sacrifice. Those true Christian 
women who remain by the side of 
men in the every-day world, who 
leave the household of their pa- 
rents only when they plight their 
troth with the wedding-ring before 
the altar, who serve God and merit 
heaven among their children and 
domestics, are truly imitators of the 
Blessed Mother of God and share 
with her in the office of guardian 
angels over men. And this is really 
a more difficult, a more arduous, a 
more painful, and a much more ne- 
cessary office than that to which 
women are called by the religious 
vocation. The religious vocation 
is a favor, a privilege, a special 
grace exempting those who receive 
it from the severest part of the 
penalty inherited by the daughters 
of Eve. It is well for men and the 
world, and wisely ordered by the 
providence of God, that a few only 
can appreciate the happiness of 
such a life and find the way to it 
open to their choice in-early youth. 
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What would become of men and of 
children, if only fallen angels were 
left to be their guardians and com- 
panions? Itis asupernatural grace 
which calls a maiden to be the 
bride of the Lord, and prefer the 
care of school-girls, orphans, the 
poor and the sick, or the solitary 
tasks and prayers of the cloister, to 
the sphere of human love and care 
in the family. What it will cost to 
pay the penalty of Eve’s disobedi 
ence, to bring forth children in 
sorrow and be under the rule of a 
man, is happily unknown and un- 
feared by those who in the joy and 
charm of their youth are so eager 
to follow the bent of their nature 
and to fulfil their appointed desti- 
ny. Neither do they shrink from 
the sacrifice when they begin to 
find out by experience how great 
and painful it is. God has fitted 
the feminine character to the spe- 
cial destiny he has given to the 
woman as the companion of the 
man. It is characteristic of wo- 
man to devote herself to a service 
of love towards man and to find 
her own happiness in this devotion. 
If self-sacrifice is required by the 
exigencies of this devotion, she 
accepts it quietly, as something 
belonging to her position. This 
sentiment is the most vivid and 
powerful when it takes the form of 
love towards one who is actually 
or in prospect in the relation of a 
husband. But feminine devotion 
is by no means confined to this 
most special and close of human 
relationships. It extends itself 
into all the other social relations of 
women with men, whether these 
are founded upon natural kindred 
or upon some other human basis 
and support. It gives grace and 
tenderness to filial, fraternal and 
maternal, as well as to conjugal 
devotion; to friendship, to the 
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honor and admiration given to men 
of great intellectual or moral worth ; 
it refines and beautifies all domes- 
tic and social life; and it is even 
one of the main supports of the 
moral and political order and of 
religion when it is elevated, sanc- 
tified, and regulated by divine faith 
and the grace of God. 

Matrimony is a sacrament, both 
typifying the sacred relation be- 
tween Christ and his spouse the 
church, and actually effecting what 
it represents, by its own special 
sacramental and sanctifying grace. 
The sacrament of matrimony per- 
petuates and continually renews, 
in conjunction with the other sac- 
raments, regenerate and living hu- 
manity; the consort of the Son of 
God, wedded indissolubly to his 
person through the medium of his 
own human nature. The relation 
of the husband and wife is sacra- 
mental, uniting them in a special 
way, by a special bond, with Christ 
through the church; and it is there- 
fore an application and extension of 
the relation of the church to Christ. 
Every real marriage is for a bap- 
tized person sacramental ipso facto, 
and its offspring, as St. Paul teaches 
(x Cor. vii. 14), “are holy” ; that 
is, specially belonging to God and 
by their sacred birthright apt sub- 
jects for baptism. ‘The sacrament 
of baptism consecrates infants to 
Christ in a common relation with 
their baptized parents, binding 
Christ, the church, the parents, and 
the children together in one sacred 
fellowship. The relation of parents 
and children in the church is sac- 
ramental; and by this sacramental 
sanctity Christ is made the father 
and the church the mother of the 
family; whose representatives are 
the natural parents, who are them- 
selves also of the children of the 
household of faith. The relation 
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of brothers and sisters is likewise 
sacramental, and so is that of kin- 
dred, and also the natural or spiri- 
tual relation of affinity which springs 
from marriage or baptism. Every 
such relation is only a particular 
mode of the universal relation of 
all the baptized with each other 
and with Christ through faith and 
the sacraments, which makes the 
church one family. Marriage is 
necessary to the existence and per- 
petuation of this universal relation 
and its particular modes. It gives 
to baptism and confirmation and 
order the subjects of their indeli- 
ble characters; to the church the 
successive generations of faithful 
childrén ; to the sanctuary its min- 
isters and priests and pontiffs, to 
the cloister its virgins, to the school 
its doctors, to heaven its crowned 
saints. Mary sprang from holy 
matrimony; and in one sense 
Christ also, who came from Joach- 
im and Anna, from Adam and Eve, 
through his virginal mother by 
lineal descent; and who was also 
born of one who was truly a wed- 
ded maid, and whose maternity 
was made legitimate and honorable 
before the human law by her mar- 
riage to St. Joseph. ‘The family 
is the earthly type of the Trinity. 
Joseph, Mary, and the Child Jesus 
represent on earth the fellowship 
of the Three Persons in the God- 
head. Paternity and filiation very 
distinctly and intelligibly represent 
in human society the relations 
which they imitate in the divine 
Fellowship. The conjugal relation 
represents love and unity as they 
are in the prototype of the Trinity. 
To the human relation the femi- 
nine element is essential, because it 
makes that distinction and opposi- 
tion between the related persons 
which is the basis of the relation. 
Although there is no distinction of 
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masculine and feminine in the 
Deity, yet there is a reason why 
the imitation of the relations sub- 
sisting in the divine essence cannot 
be perfect in human nature without 
this distinction. The divine can- 
not be imitated in the human in its 
‘absolute simplicity, but is reflected 
and broken up into a multiplicity 
of partial images, like the ray of 
light refracted through the prism. 
The simple essence of God is vir- 
tually and eminently equivalent to 
an infinite multitude of beings, 
each one reflecting something of 
its absolute perfection. And, for 
this reason, the unity of the one 
essence of God in three distinct 
persons which constitutes the rela- 
tion of society in love and beati- 
tude subsisting between the Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, in or- 
der that it may be imitated in a 
human society, requires a number 
of distinct and different individuals. 
In God, there is numerical unity of 
essence in three Persons. In crea- 
tures, distinction of persons. re- 
quires numerical distinction in the 
actual, individual nature of the per- 
sons. In God, paternity exists 
completely in the Father; in man, 
the parental relation requires two 
distinct parents, except in the mi- 
raculous instance of the virginal 
maternity of Our Lady, the Mother 
of God. In God, the essence or 
nature of the Father and the Son 
is numerically one, and the Son is 
of the same substance with the Fa- 
ther—consubstantial ; in man, the 
parent and child-are of like nature 
and substance only, but individu- 
ally distinct in nature. The femi- 
nine element in humanity is, for 
this reason, necessary to the ex- 
pression of the divine type in so- 
ciety. It completes the masculine 


element, and is equally essential in 
the constitution of the family, as 
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the primordial society and the 
unit which, by its multiplication, 
furnishes the constituent parts of 
the more extensive associations of 
men in social and political commu- 
nities, and in the universal society 
of the human race. The Holy 
Family, which was the human type 
of the Trinity, was composed of 
Joseph, Mary, and the Child Jesus. 
But, as Joseph was only a repre- 
sentative father in this family, the 
Madonna and Child are more 
usually depicted in Christian art 
without him; and these two really 
represent in perfection the idea of 
the divine society in the human 
family. For the real relation of 
human parentage and filiation was 
completed between these two alone, 
through the miraculous maternity 
of the Virgin Mother; and the re- 
presentation of the Mother with 
her Divine Infant suggests to faith 
the Eternal Father, who cannot 
be represented under a visible 
form. The three persons of the 
Holy Family, Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus, are, however, together, the 
prototype most perfectly expressed 
of the Christian family. And it is 
impossible to look with the eye of 
faith upon any group of a similar 
kind, where the father, the mother, 
and their child set before the sight 
a resemblance to the Holy Family, 
without a sentiment of its surpass- 
ing and mystical beauty. The 
very same is reproduced in the re- 
ligious community, where spiritual 
sons or daughters are grouped 
around the fathers and mothers 
who govern the sacred household ; 
and in the church, where the faith- 
ful are under their pastors and bi- 
shops, as children under fathers, 
and all together are under the 
tutelage of the Pope, as the “ Holy 
Father” of Christendom. ‘The 
most striking and impressive and 
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naturally beautiful object, never- 
theless, among all these is the one 
which is the most visibly and out- 
wardly similar to its prototype in 
the Holy Family ; that is, the Chris- 
tian family itself, in the Christian 
home, where parents and. their 
young children are united in one 
loving group, under all the hallow- 
ing influences of faith and sacra- 
mental grace. There are many 
such families, where the unseen 
angels may dwell contentedly, and 
where the Lord himself would look 
with complacency on the fulfilment 
of his own ideal, if he were to re- 
visit the earth in his natural pre- 
sence ; as he certainly does regard 
it with benignant approbation from 
heaven and from the Blessed Sac- 
rament. If the whole of mankind 
were such as these, the earth would 
become a Paradise, and the king- 
dom of God would be universally 
established in this world. 

It is our special object to con- 
sider the woman’s office in the 
family, and we must therefore 
specify more distinctly what it is 
in the feminine character and in- 
fluence which has its own peculiar 
divine mark and quality. The 
mother is the immediate source and 
origin of life to man, as the instru- 
ment of the Creator. It is the law 
of the Creator that man should be 
born of wonian and nourished by 
her duringinfancy. The Redeemer 
of mankind was born of a woman, 
as the indispensable condition of 
consanguinity with his fellow-men, 
though he had God alone for his 
father. This fact has elevated the 
one who is “blessed among wo- 
men” above all merely human 
beings and all other creatures, and 
given special honor to her sex. 
The nurture of childhood, the care 
of the sick members of the family, 
the consolation of those who are 
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in trouble, the intercession for such 
as are under the displeasure of the 
father of the family, spring natural- 
ly out of the maternal office and 
are better done by the mother be- 
cause of her feminine character and 
qualities. The mother is also the 
natural and rightful counsellor of 
the father, and for this duty also 
she is specially fitted by the finer 
and more subtle moral intuitions 
of the feminine nature. Whatever 
belongs to the order and decoration 
of the household, to the arrange- 
ment of festivities and home enjoy- 
ments, it is her part to preside 
over and to give it the grace of re- 
finement and politeness. In all 
these things her power lies chiefly 
in her influence, persuasiveness, and 
fineness of tact, in her native facul- 
ty for the things belonging to social 
etiquette, in the primitive and best 
sense of that term, denoting “ les- 
ser ethics,” or whatever belongs to 
minor morals and manners: those 
customs and habitudes in daily 
common affairs which throw the 
charm of beauty and the grace of 
courtesy over the ordinary events 
and intercourse of the family and 
society. Above all it springs from 
the magic of love, “tender and 
true,” disinterested, amiable, and 
self-sacrificing. In the nature of 
man, the wisdom, power, justice, 
and ruling providence of God are 
specially represented. In the fe- 
minine character, on the other 
hand, it is the beauty, the goodness, 
the love of God, and the gentle, 
persuasive interior government of 
the soul by grace, which are express- 
ed in ahuman image ; most perfect- 
ly in Our Blessed Lady, and, to a 
lesser or greater degree, in those 


women who resemble their type 
and model. 
The guardian angels are the 


special ministers of grace, and in 
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that capacity serve Our Lord, the 
Mediator of redemption, and Our 
Lady, the subordinate Mediatrix of 
grace, by their mediation and 
ministration of love between the 
heirs of salvation and the Heavenly 
Father. On account of the analo- 
gy between their office and that of 
the feminine compart of man in the 
human family, we have called her 
the © guardian angel of man.” But 
it is not so much what man gains 
by her ministry as what it costs 
her to fulfil it which is the scope 
of our remarks upon this angelic 
and gracious ministry. The law of 
grace for fallen men is a law of suf- 
fering. The merciful ministry of 
Christ entailed upon him unspeak- 
able suffering in the entire sacrifice 
of himself which was finished when 
he expired upon Mount Calvary. 
The partnership of Mary entailed 
upon her suffering only less than 
his, but still unspeakable. 

Nobis salutem conferant 

Deipare tot lachrymea, 


Quibus lavare sufficis 
Totius orbis crimina. 


The sin of Eve entailed upon 
her daughters, Mary included, so 
much special suffering and sacrifice 
as the condition of salvation, 
that the Scripture declares in the 
form of an axiom that “ Man, who 
is Lorn of woman, is of few days 
and full of trouble.” This essen- 
tial suffering belongs even to the 
ideal state of Christian domestic 
and social life in its happiest con- 
ditions ; as well as in those which 
seem less favored, because they in- 
clude more visible and tangible 
hardships and privations. By the 


ideal state we mean such a one as 
can be made actual by the obser- 
vance in the family and society of 
all the divine laws, so that the miser- 
ies caused by actual sins against 
the divine order are excluded. 
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Let society and the family be regu- 
lated by the divine law, as univer- 
sally and completely as human fra- 
gility will suffer this observance to 
exist practically, in the most favor- 
ed period of time among the most 
thoroughly Christianized portion of 
mankind, and there will remain the 
suffering which is inherent in the 
very law of life, from which none 
are exempt; and that, moreover, 
which necessarily belongs to pov- 
erty, to which many must be always 
subject.. This is the indispensable 
personal cost of all that is good 
and best in this world. The femi- 
nine character is beautified by suf- 
fering, and elevated from a resem- 
blance to the type of a heathen 
goddess to an angelic similitude 
and a conformity with the divine 
Madonna. In a holy family, all 
whose members are holy, the office 
of guardian angel involves pain and 
sacrifice. Every family may be 
called holy, in so far as its members 
are united in the Catholic faith and 
the practice of the commandments 
of 'God and the precepts of the 
church, without any habitudes of 
grievous sin which destroy or seri- 
ously mar its sacramental unity 
and peace. In this sanctuary the 
altar and the censer cannot be 
wanting, and they require a chalice 
with the heart’s blood in it for a sac- 
rifice, incense whose fragrant cloud 
ascends from the fire of suffering. 
The sacrifice which a Christian wo- 
man offers to God is herself. A 
man offers himself to God, to a 
great extent, by consecrating to 
him those things which are under 
his dominion, and his part is more 
that of a priest than of a victim. 
There is something in the senti- 
ment awakened by the sight of a 
novice receiving the religious veil, 
or making her religious profession 
quite different from any awakened 
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by the solemn ordination of a young 


ecclesiastic. The sacred virgin is 
a victim, who is offering her heart 
with her hand to the Divine Spouse. 
It is a sacred bridal; and, in a like 
manner, a bride before the altar, in 
her person, her dress, the fillet 
which binds her head, the ring 
which encircles her finger, presents 
the form of one who is devoted to 
another; who is given away at her 
own desire, but irrevocably, to be- 
come a part of another person, 
and thus to sacrifice her very self. 
This is her natural destiny, and it is 
a supernatural vocation which calls 
her to the celestial espousals of re- 
ligious vows. The feminine nature, 
which is specially fitted and intend- 
ed for such a destiny, makes every 
other relation in life, even in those 
who never receive either the wed- 
ding-ring or the religious veil, sim- 
ilar in character to the relation 
contracted in marriage. The sister 
is in the same attitude to her broth- 
er, of one devoted to another who 
receives her devotion. ‘The moth- 
er is in a similar attitude toward 
her son. And no matter who or 
what may be the object of this 
peculiarly feminine devotion, the 
same element is present and quali- 
fies the sentiment and the manner 
of bestowing human kindness or 
supernatural charity upon the re- 
cipient. And as the sentiment is 
peculiar, the necessity of suffering 
and sacrifice which accompanies 
it is involved in it, and receives its 
special character from the same 
cause, 
‘ It is involved in it, and cannot 
ever be separated from it or remain 
long dormant, though at times it 
may slumber. It is called into fre- 
quent and vivid activity even dur- 
ing the most sunshiny periods of the 
most serene and happy lives, at 
least after the “trance of child- 
VOL. XXVIII.—2« 
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hood” has come to a close. Very 
frequently, even when the trials 
which come are not caused by hav- 
ing sinned or been sinned against, 
the necessity for sacrifice and suf- 
fering comes either from the very be- 
ginning of life, or comes soon after- 
wards, or comes suddenly, or comes 
so pressingly at the end of a long 
period that it effaces all remem- 
brance of past enjoyment. Some 
are drawn by it to a life in the 
world as much apart from earthly 
enjoyment and as strictly self-deny- 
ing as the life of the cloister. They 
are not with the banded group 
who bear their veils and lights in 
company, but they carry them with 
equal vigilance, on the same road, 
apart by themselves. Others find 
in a household where suffering and 
poverty have intruded, without sin 
having opened the door to the un- 
welcome visitors, a sterner rule of © 
abnegation and arduous exertion 
than even that of a Trappist mon- 
astery. Or, in lone widowhood, 
with their half-orphans clinging 
around them, they must face, alone 
and unprotected, the anxieties, the 
cares, often the bitter privations, of 
a life of labors and struggles for 
which only manly strength and re- 
sources are naturally fitted. Per- 
haps some who have no such strug- 
gle to encounter suffer as much, 
or more, in the midst of affluence, 
when they are left alone with the 
portraits of the departed looking 
silently at them; in the old home 
where the voices of the past are 
hushed; amid the pleasant places, 
where the familiar forms of bygone 
days no longer walk, and the merry 
group of children no longer make 
the lawn bright and vocal with 
their presence. 
This is one way in which the 
feminine heart pays the cost of its 
privilege. It is freely paid, and 
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draws from the hidden treasure 
the golden coin of pure love with- 
out stint. It has been stated in 
the papers that during the recent 
visitation of yellow fever at the 
South men have abandoned their 
wives, parents their children, and 
children their parents, but that not 
one case has been known of a wife 
abandoning her husband. It is 
needless to prove what is known to 
every one, that every possible way 
in which a wife can show het fideli- 
ty and love to her husband when 
he is in need or peril of any kind, 
to the extent of a superhuman for- 
titude and daring, either in suffer- 
ing or in action, is illustrated by 
countless known examples which 
can only be a small fraction of the 
whole sum of similar instances. 
The same is true in respect to pa- 
rents, children, and other relatives, 
and, moreover, in respect to those 
who are related only by the bond 
of common charity. The daugh- 
ter works for her dependent pa- 
rents, nurses them even with the 
sacrifice of health and the risk of 
life, and offers on this altar her own 
individual aspirations for a home 
of her own in her own household 
or in the cloister. Her life of de- 
votion is divided between the hum- 
ble abode made comfortable by her 
earnings, the school or workshop of 
her daily severe labor, and the 
church; and she often fades early, 
show'ng all the unearthly sanctity 
which has bloomed unnoticed, only 
when a beautiful death attracts for 
a moment the admiration of a few 
who are its witnesses. A fond sis- 
ter offers the savings of years with- 
out a moment’s hesitation to give a 
brother the last chance of saving 
his life by an expensive journey to 
a milder climate. Another spends 
her days in teaching and her even- 
ings at the sewing-machine to send 
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her brother to college, perchance 
denying herself the longing desire 
of her own heart for the cloister, 
without a murmur. A mother ex- 
erts the cultivated talents which 
once adorned the drawing-room, 
and puts to hard service the ele- 
gant accomplishments which were 
acquired as a decoration for a more 
prosperous state, writing for maga- 
zines, going through cold and heat 
and drenching rain to give lessons 
in French or music to dull and 
wayward pupils, or she makes a 
clerk of herself in a public office, 
or a private governess or a house- 
keeper, living sparingly, dressing 
shabbily, suffering silently, to give 
her sons and daughters an educa- 
tion, and to provide for their future 
whatever hope she can of becom- 
ing respectable and comfortable 
and happy in life. If there is no 
other way of serving others at her 
own expense, and no other outlet 
for the defrauded natural affections 
of her heart, a woman of the no- 
blest Christian type will find both 
in works of active charity among 
the poor and suffering, like the he- 
roine of A Sister's Story. All this 
is done spontaneously, cheerfully, 
unostentatiously, as something 
which belongs as a matter of course 
to her position and duty as a guar- 
dian angel. One may -observe in 
the eye a moisture of suppressed 
tears, and a trembling of the lips, 
when counsel or assistance is ask- 
ed of a trusted friend and adviser 
about the way to make some sacri- 
fice or find some work, but no wa- 
vering of the heart can be detected, 
no shrinking of the will from its 
high and disinterested purpose. If 
only the end is gained in the good 
of the ones whom the angel is 
guarding, if there is responsive 
love, if there is solace and allevia- 
tion gratefully received, if there is 
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the reward of seeing the fruit of 
virtue, of piety, of honorable char- 
acter and effort on the part of those 
for whom she is devoting her labor 
and sacrifice, and a promise of reap- 
ing at last in joy what has been 
sown in tears, whether she herself will 
live to share it or only be consoled 
in death by seeing that it has come 
for others, the true Christian wo- 
man feels herself amply repaid and 
perfectly content. Whatever it has 
cost to be a guardian angel, it has 
not cost too much when such a re- 
sult has been accomplished. 

This is, however, the lightest and 
easiest kind of self-sacrifice which 
is demanded from Christian wo- 
men by the exigencies of their posi- 
tion and the obligations involved 
in it, as things are in reallife. The 
hard and heavy trials come from 
the unworthiness and delinquency 
of those who are the objects of 
their angelic ministry, and who fail 
miserably in fulfilling their own 
duty in the family relation, or even 
grievously sin against its funda- 
mental laws. A brave woman suf- 
fers pain from the additional bur- 
den placed on her shoulders by the 
privation of that strong protection 
and efficient labor which it belongs 
to mento exercise. But, if husband 
and son are laid low without loss of 
honor, there is no bruising of her 
moral sensibilities. Our Lord suf- 
fered the real, interior cross in his 
soul from the sins of men, and 
Our Lady suffered more from sym- 
pathy with this moral pain than 
from mere compassion for the phy- 
sical torments of her Son. It is 
easier for a noble woman to see her 
husband die for his honor than to 
see him become a traitor; to wit- 
ness the martyrdom than to behold 
the apostasy of her son. The de- 
linquencies which come from moral 
weakness only, even though they 
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are very serious and bring after 
them great troubies and sorrows, 
are easily pardcned, so long as 
there remains unbroken a bond of 
mutual affection, and enough of 
moral soundness in the heart to 
produce repentance or give hope 
that it will eventually be produced. 
Nevertheless, it is a harder trial to 
endure even shiftlessness and un- 
manly inefficiency, though unac- 
companied by great moral faults, 
than to bear the greatest of the 
sufferings which come from a more 
worthy cause. Patient and indul- 
gent as a wife and mother may be, 
when the part of a man is thrown 
upon hershoulders; and those who 
are by nature manly become weak 
and womanish dependants upon 
her; we cannot help thinking that 
it costs her too much to be a guar- 
dian angel under such circumstan- 
ces. When selfishness, indolence, 
and vice have brought about this 
moral helplessness and dependence, 
it is a still more pitiable spectacle. 
It is a sad and humiliating position 
for a man who is the head of a 
family to be a mere cipher in the 
sum of the household, even though 
weakness of character and the dis- 
couragement of adverse fortune are 
the sole cause of this imbecility. 
It may be redeemed by gentle and 
amiable qualities, or by some of 
those finer intellectual gifts of the 
poetic and artistic temperament so 
often disconnected from practical 
capacity in common affairs; and if 
there is no need of struggling 
against poverty and encountering 
the hardships of misfortune, the 
wife may take on herself the man- 
aging and governing functions of 
the household without any serious 
damage to domestic happiness. So 
long as there is mutual respect and 
affection, and the wolf is kept from 
the door, the guardian angel can 
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fulfil her double task cheerfully, 
and perhaps enjoy her supremacy 
a little, even when she has to gov- 
ern her husband as well as her 
children. A man who has genius 
and is. admired, one who is a 
scholar, a fine writer, or in some 
way recognized as of porcelain 
clay, is looked on with indulgence 
if he be somewhat feminine. If 
he is amiable, he may be more 
loved, notwithstanding a strange 
amount of shyness, awkwardness, 
or even childish helplessness, than 
one of more homely nature can be, 
however strong and useful in all 
common affairs. Nevertheless, it 
is a humiliating weakness in any 
man, even though he be a genius, 
to depend on a woman in those 
things in which the woman is na- 
turally dependent on the man. If 
he is made of any clay except very 
fine porcelain, he cannot escape at 
least some degree of contempt from 
his wife and children, even though 
it is involuntary and they feel at 
times compunction for it, especially 
when he comes to die, and they 
remember only what was good in 
him. But how seldom is it that 
this imbecility is a mere excusable 
weakness, or that its naturally dis- 
astrous consequences are impeded 
and cuunteracted by favorable cir- 
cumstances ! In itself it is a ruinous 
delinquency and failure, like the 
sinking in of one entire side of the 
foundations of a building ; and this 
failure is, generally speaking, moral- 
ly culpable. There is at least mo- 
ral cowardice and sloth, culpable 
negligence, carelessness, and shirk- 
ing of duty. When a true-hearted 
and generous woman must take the 
burden thrown upon her by an in- 
dolent and low-spirited man, it is 
extremely hard, even though he 
may be good-natured, and willing 
to acknowledge and praise the vir- 
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tues of his wife or daughter while 
he lets them do his work for him. 
Most frequently there is something 
worse than sloth and cowardice at 
the bottom of these miseries. It 
is vicious self-indulgence, especial- 
ly hard drinking, which in the be- 
ginning has weakened and un- 
dermined the whole moral consti- 
tution, produced the state of indo- 
lent pusillanimity and unsteadiness 
of purpose, wasted the resources 
and destroyed the opportunities 
which were the germ and nucleus of 
future prosperity. It is enough 
merely to hint at the sins which 
are worse and more ruinous than 
drunkenness. We do not propose 
to go into the most dismal and dis- 
tressing regions of the guilt and 
misery and tragic crimes of human 
society, either high or low. Most 
of our readers know enough already 
of these things, at least from the 
delineations of popular literature, to 
dispense us from anything more 
than a reminder. We have no in- 
tention of attempting a description 
of what women in all ranks suffer 
from the tyranny, brutality, faith- 
lessness, and desertion of bad men, 
in palaces and in hovels alike. Vi- 
cious men are coarse, vile, and cruel, 
at least at times when they are 
under the excitement of their un- 
governed passions, if not habitu- 
ally; whether they be princes or 
tramps. Even though they may 
not, if they are restrained by habits 
of outward decorum and the power 
of those laws which control the 
manners of polite society, use vio- 
lent language or commit personal 
outrages upon ladies who are so 
unhappy as to be their near rela- 
tives, their conduct toward them is 
none the less base and cruel. 
What those women who are truly 
angelic have suffered from their 
connection with such men no lan- 
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guage can express, and only they 
themselves can fully understand. It 
is not necessary to go lower than 
the palaces of kings, and these 
not heathen but Christian kings, to 
find illustrations. Queen Catha- 
rine of England and Maria Lec- 
zinska of France may suffice. It 
was an old saying among the heath- 
en Arabians, who used to bury their 
superfluous female children alive, 
that “the best son-in-law is the 
grave.” Surely, it is much less 
sad to see a lovely young maid- 
en consigned to the grave than to 
see her doomed to such a marriage. 
It may become the occasion of he- 
roic virtue and extraordinary merit, 
and sometimes the most wicked 
men may become penitent and be 
saved through the prayers and 
the influence of saintly wives and 
daughters. Still, it is no less true 
that it would have been easier and 
more pleasant for these holy victims 
to have died in the trance of child- 
hood, without passing through such 
amartyrdom. The angelic beauty 
of character acquired at the cost of 
so great suffering and heroism is 
worth what it costs, and no price 
is too great which redeems a soul, 
however sinful. Yet this does not 
alter our just estimate of the great- 
ness of the cost, or of the odious- 
ness of the sins which exact such a 
costly sacrifice. To expiate the 
sins of those whom she loves with 
a superhuman devotion; to reclaim 
them from sin and final impeni- 
tence ; to resist and counteract the 
ruinous influence of their vices, 
their impiety, or their indifference ; 
to be the visible representative 
and ministering angel of grace to 
hard and wayward men; is the most 
divine but also the most arduous 
office of the Christian woman in the 
family and in the world. It is quite 
enough for her to fulfil her office 
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of angelic ministration to those 
who are tiiemselves faithful to their 
own duty, by supplying what they 
naturally need and lack the natural 
faculty of furnishing to themselves. 
The necessity of supplying also for 
their gross delinquency, and over- 
coming their apathy or opposition, 
is disgraceful to the manhood of 
the delinquents. 

It is the man who is the head of 
the woman and of the household in 
all things. In all the sacramental 
relations of marriage and paternity, 
as well as in the natural order, he 
is first and chief and ought to 
keep his place. It is for him to be 
the firm pillar of support to the fam- 
ily in respect to religion and morals, 
as well as in regard to temporal af- 
fairs. Heis the ruler and judge, 
the domestic priest and teacher, the 
exemplar in whom all should find 
their model and standard of con- 
duct. The wife ought to lean on 
him, and follow him in the practice 
of all religious duties and the moral 
virtues, and be only his coadjutor 
in ordering the household and 
training up the children in the way 
in which they ought to walk. It is 
a dishonor to his manhood when 
he falls away from the highest and 
noblest part of his duty, and leaves 
it to his wife. It is a shame for 
him to need to lean on her, and to 
be persuaded and led like a child 
to fulfil whatever he does fulfil of 
his duty as a Christian man; still 
more when by apathy or raillery, 
by gross neglect and bad example, 
even by openly professing bad prin- 
ciples and positively leading away 
from piety and virtue his sons, he 
thwarts and-counteracts the moth- 
er’s instructions and influence. It 
is base to need perpetual watching, 
lest he be led away into dissipation, 
and to tax the patient love and 
kindness of a woman in nursing him 
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out of the miseries of intoxication. 
It is mean and ungrateful for sons 
to disappoint the hopes and break 
the heart of the mother who gave 
them life and nurtured their infan- 
cy, by+worthless conduct; cruel 
and inhuman to make a sister blush 
for their degeneracy ; and meanest 
of all to flout and deride the fine, 
feminine sense of morality as weak 
sentimentalism, and to set the im- 
perious assertion of manly supe- 
riority as a shield against every 
just reproach and kind expostula- 
tion. ‘The excuses and palliations 
which are thrown over these delin- 
quencies, that they are common 
among men, that the temptations of 
life are too great to be withstood, 
that the fault lies in circumstances 
over which they had nocontrol, are 
as degrading to the manhood of 
those who plead them as the cow- 
ardice of an officer who pleads panic 
fear as an excuse for running away 
from the field of battle. One of 
the most sarcastic sentences ever 
penned is found among the sayings 
of a woman who was one of the 
most gentle and amiable, as well as 
heroic, feminine characters among 
the saintly women of our age—Mme. 
Barat: “Les hommes d’aujourdhui 
sont des femmes, il faut que les 
femmes deviennent des hommes.” 
It is a rebuke to the effeminate men 
of this generation, like that which 
the Avignonese cardinals felt they 
were receiving, when St. Catha- 
rine of Siena was exhorting them 
to rouse themselves to their neg- 
lected duty. Let women rival and 
equal men by rising above the ordi- 
nary level of the feminine character, 
and they deserve praise. 


‘** Fortem virili pectore, 
d , omnes, femi 





But men who have lost the virtue 
of true Christian manhood, that 
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virtus which is the same as virility, 
and are willing to sink into moral 
inferiority to women, deserve to be 
called Mantalinis, and not men or 
gentlemen. 

Women are not all angels. Some 
are even demons. Many, who are 
neither the one nor the other, share 
equally with men. in degeneracy 
from the character and principles 
which constitute the true dignity 
and grace of human nature in the 
man and in the woman alike, and 
make the union of the two in a 
sacramental fellowship a real ex- 
pression of the divine type of Chris- 
tian marriage. The concurrence 
of both parties to the sacred con- 
tract is necessary for the full effect 
of the sacramental grace, which 
Christ our Lord has given in order 
that it may elevate and sanctify 
in a special manner those relations 
of parents, with each other and 
with their offspring, which were 
already by the natural law high 
and holy. The delinquency of 
either party more or less violates 
the natural or sacramental sanctity 
of marriage and frustrates its in- 
tention; but the delinquency of 
woman is more fatal than that of 
man, and when both concur in 
impiety and immorality, a genera- 
tion of reprobates is the natural 
offspring of the debased parentage. 
The total overthrow of all moral 
and social erder and the ruin of 
the whole human race would fol- 
low, if this degeneracy should be- 
come so universal as to make the 
generation of the reprobate every- 
where dominant. It is already 
general enough in Christendom to 
shake this order to its foundations, 
and to cause the ruin of a great 
multitude. The points of location, 
where the primitive causes of the 
general disorder of society lurk 
and work their fatal effects, are 
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families; and to these points all 
preventive and remedial. measures 
must be principally directed. 
From the family, regenerated and 
sanctified through the sacraments, 
incorporated into the church, and 
keeping the law of Christ, comes 
forth that multitude which consti- 
tutes the Christian people, of whom 
the church and the state are com- 
posed. Let the family once be 
placed on its right basis, and it 
is only necessary to continue and 
persevere in the observance of the 
law, to secure universal order and 
well-being. The Catholic Church 
has divine authority to promulgate 
and enforce this law, and the 
divine or Christian law can only be 
completely known, or in its full ex- 
tent practically applied as a moral 
rule, through the doctrine and the 
commandments of the church. 
Every Catholic who is not igno- 
rant knows that this is true, and 
that the precepts of the church 
concerning marriage are binding 
under pain of mortal sin. Yet it 
may not be useless to recall to the 
remembrance of some a few of 
these precepts which, if not forgot- 
ten, are frequently ignored in prac- 
tice, and the reason on which they 
are based. 

Marriage is one of the seven sa- 
craments, and therefore entirely 
under the control of the church, 
whose jurisdiction extends to every 
baptized person. All marriages 
which the church declares to be 
null and void are absolutely null 
and void, whether sanctioned or 
condemned bythe civil law. They 
are not merely devoid of all that is 
essential to make them valid sacra- 
mentally, but equally null as con- 
tracts, and are in no sense real 
marriages at all. Every true and 
valid marriage of baptized persons 
is a sacrament, and, like every 
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other sacrament, must be received 
in accordance with the divine law 
declared by the church and the 
positive precepts enacted by her 
law-giving authority. Those who 
knowingly violate these laws when 
they marry receive a sacrament in 
the state of mortal sin, and profane 
a sacrament in the very act of re- 
ceiving it. They not only deprive 
themselves of the grace of the sa- 
crament, but they dishonor it and 
are guilty of contempt of the Author 
of the sacrament, who is our Lord 
himself. Those who act in good 
faith are innocent of sin in this mat- 
ter, because their ignorance of the 
law of God excuses them. We are 
not judging those who are without 
the pale of the Catholic Church, 
much less calling in question the 
validity of any marriage otherwise 
lawful, merely because it has not 
been celebrated before a true priest - 
according to the Catholic rite. We 
are speaking now of and to instruct- 
ed Catholics, who cannot plead 
good faith as an excuse for trans- 
gressing laws which they know to 
be binding on their consciences. 
When they transgress these laws, 
it is simply because they do not 
care for the law of God, and are 
not governed by conscientious 
principles. Sin in the very sacra- 
ment which makes the indissolu- 
ble bond of marriage is a serpent 
in the nest. The punishment is 
sure to follow sooner or later, un- 
less the sin is expiated by penance, 
and the obstacle which prevents 
the sacramental and_ sanctifying 
grace from flowing in with its sweet 
waters upon the garden of domes- 
tic life is removed. 

We have shown what it costs to 
be a guardian angel, not to dis- 
courage those who have chosen or 
willingly may choose to accept the 
part which God has assigned to the 
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Christian woman as her ordinary 
vocation, but to set in a clear light 
the holy and arduous service which 
is exacted from them. Whoever 
has in his company or in his memo- 
ry of the past any of these angels; 
a mother, a sister, a wife, a daugh- 
ter; if he has any true manhood, 
must honor the sanctity of the femi- 
nine character in the true Christian 
woman, and scorn the meanness 
of conduct which makes a man un- 
worthy to be served by angels. 
Whoever aspires to be an angel 
guardian in a Christian household 
should remember, that it is only 
this feminine sanctity of a true 
Christian woman which can de- 
serve and receive such high honor 
as that which is the just tribute 
from man to one who is an angel 
and minister of grace in the house- 
hold. A Christian maiden needs 
as careful and religious an educa- 
tion for the fit and worthy reception 
of the bridal wreath and ring as a 
novice for her profession. Mar- 
riage is & sacrament, and there is 
no sacrament by which a special 
consecration to religion is sealed 
except holy orders. The vow of 
marriage is more absolutely indis- 
soluble than sacerdotal or religiotis 
vows. The road of matrimony 
leads to the same end with the 
straight road of religion and the 
middle way of ecclesiastical labor, 
though it is more circuitous. If 
it has its own special pleasantness 
by reason of its winding through 
smiling vales and by murmuring 
brooks and along flowery paths, it 
is in the long run the most ardu- 
ous and painful of all the ways 
which lead to the summit of the 
mountain. It is also more full of 
dangers; and for all these reasons, 
if possible, more prudence, more 
fear of God and a greater trust in 
him, more solicitude in seeking for 
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special graces, are requisite in one 
who would enter upon this road in 
the manner becoming a Christian 
than even for the aspirant to the 
life of the convent. 

The responsibility of parents and 
of those who have the charge of 
the education of young girls is very 
great inthis respect. Itis for them 
to supply that care and direction 
which is necessary for those who 
are too young to have all the pru- 
dence and forethought which are 
required in a matter so important, 
upon which the happiness, the re- 
ligious and moral security, and even 
the eternal salvation of their pre- 
cious charges are so dependent. 
Education is not a mere affair of 
schooling in certain studies and 
accomplishments suitable to the 
quality and position of a lady. It 
is a physical and moral as well as 
a mental culture, beginning in in- 
fancy, and in its general intention a 
complete preparation for marriage 
and the married life, with all the 
onerous duties and trials which 
this holy state involves. It cannot 
be entirely devolved on teachers 
and guardians, even though these 
are the most competent and con- 
scientious ladies who can be found 
to undertake the task of education, 
in the world or in the convent; 
unless the children are orphans 
or otherwise necessarily deprived 
of the natural care of parents. 
The parents have an indispensable 
duty in this regard toward their 
daughters, but especially the mo- 
ther. She is really the guardian 
angel to whose watchful and faith- 
ful care they have been committed, 
that they may be trained to be- 
come guardian angels in their own 
households. Negligence, laxity, 
but especially delinquency in this 
duty, and even grievous mistakes 
in the manner of fulfilling it, tend 
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to produce the most dangerous, 
often actually disastrous conse- 
quences. When the sentiments, 
the conduct, and the family gov- 
ernment of the parents are not regu- 
lated by the divine law, Christian 
principles, and a genuine Catholic 
spirit; or at least are very deficient 
in these respects, and in too great 
conformity with the degenerate 
maxims and customs commonly 
prevalent ; the most religious edu- 
cation of the convent lacks its 
necessary counterpart at home and 
is defrauded of its due result. 
This topic, of the corruption of the 
Catholic type of the family and 
the desecration of its sacramental 
character and sanctity, is too grave 
and important to be treated in a 
few sentences. It is much to be 
desired that some one would treat 
it properly in a volume. And 
since those who need most to be 
instructed can scarcely be induced 
to read anything except light litera- 
ture, we wish that our best writers 
of fiction would imitate the Coun- 
tess Ida Hahn-Hahn, by depicting 
in a vivid and dramatic manner 
those tragedies of social and do- 
mestic life which are too often true 
and sad scenes in the real world. 
Setting aside all that belongs to 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of 
our Catholic children and young 
people, and looking only at the 
question of life and health, with 
particular reference to the more 
fragile and delicate constitution of 
girls, the way in which they are too 
frequently brought up is contrary 
to common sense, as well as to 
sound and Christian maxims of 
morality. Although the girls are 
generally much better brought up 
than the boys in families of wealthy 
and easy circumstances; and the 
provision made for their education, 
in Catholic schools of the higher 
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grade, excels that which has thus 
far been made for boys; it is no 
less a certain fact that they are 
frequently in danger of fading and 
even dying at an early age. One 
cause of this premature failure of 
physical vigor and health is their 
precocious exchange of the state of 
childhood for that of young-lady- 
hood. They are prematurely in- 
dulged in many ways, after the 
manner of young ladies in fashion- 
able society. Instead of being re- 
freshed and invigorated, as_ they 
ought to be, by their holidays and 
vacations, they are often enfeebled 
by the unwholesome excitement of 
late hours and amusements unsuit- 
able to the temperament of early 
youth. Unfitted to endure the tax 
upon the brain which the applica- 
tion to study imposes ; perhaps even 
unduly pressed and hurried to ac- 
quire the mental culture and ac- . 
complishments which are deemed 
necessary by ambitious and not 
over-discreet parents; they enter 
upon life, at the end of the school- 
girl period, too frail and delicate, 
already too much exhausted in 
mind and body, to bear the new 
strain upon both, under which they 
often give way, lapsing into the 
condition of perpetual invalids, or 
dying before they have fairly begun 
tolive. Are there any parents who 
agree with the old Arabians that 
“the best son-in-law is the grave”? 
Is it a good thing to bury super- 
fluous children? If not, then in 
God’s name let not parents destroy 
them by the slow but deadly poison 
of luxurious living and nervous ex- 
citement. The precious state of 
childhood ought to be prolonged, 
and its healthful, delightful trance 
remain unbroken, both for boys 
and girls, until they are set free by 
the hand of nature from its tasks 
and sports and discipline. This is 
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the natural preparation for the 
subsequent state of adult age, when 
the manly toga and the robe of 
womanhood are to be assumed, 
with all the grave duties and severe 
trials of real life in the world. 
Real life, in the only true and 
worthy sense, is the Christian life, 
which is a pilgrimage to eternity. 
The guardian angel who is given 
to man as his companion on this 
hard pilgrimage cannot fulfil her 
office, if she flies away at the very 
outset of the journey to the com- 
pany of the angels in heaven. It 
is necessary to be strong as well as 
holy, in order to endure to the end, 
to remain by the side of the com- 
panion of youth until old age 
brings both near to the natural ter- 
mination of the long and circui- 
tous road, followed by the group 
of ‘children and_ grandchildren, 
blessing and venerating the white 
and reverend heads, more beauti- 
ful in holy age than they were 
when crowned with the coronal of 
youth. That prudence which is as 
clearly the dictate of reason as it 
is inculcated by the principles of 
faith requires, that this journey 
should be undertaken with all those 
aids of sacramental grace which 
are needful to sustain and cheer 
the wayfarer along this difficult and 
dangerous road. Whoever appre- 
ciates justly what these difficulties 
and dangers are; how arduous is 
the way to heaven for one who is 
to be the guardian angel to en- 
courage and allure by a gentle and 
strong influence of loving compan- 
ionship the one who by struggling 
and fighting should lead the way, to 
keep the right path and surmount 
its obstacles; will be careful to 
enter on this journey with no com- 
panion who is not a man of faith 
and virtue.’ To no other will pa- 
rents and guardians who are true 
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to the trust confided to them will- 
ingly commit one out of their band 
of young angels. Only with such 
a guide and protector and strong 
defender and leader, to head and 
conduct the band of young pilgrims 
to eternity whom God will confide 
to her guardianship; will a truly 
prudent woman, who enters upon 
marriage in the love and fear of 
God, willingly assume the office of a 
guardian angel of childhood. It 
costs enough to the Christian wo- 
man to pay the inevitable penalty 
of her share in the transgression of 
Eve, and the cost of her participa- 
tion in the divine maternity of 
Mary; to suffer the consequences 
of original sin and fulfil the condi- 
tions of redemption, in the holy 
and sacramental state of marriage 
with all the blessings of the Ca- 
tholic religion to sanctify it. It is 
too great a cost to be willingly 
assumed, when she must suffer, 
through her own thoughtlessness or 
sin, or the faithless betrayal of trust 
by those who ought to be her pro- 
tectors, from an iil-assorted and 
disastrous union which defaces or 
destroys the sanctity and the hap- 
piness of married life and of the 
family household. ‘The strict ob- 
servance of all the laws of God and 
all the precepts and counsels of the 
church secures for men and women 
and for children, in their family re- 
lations, all the well-being and hap- 
piness which is possible in this 
world. The violation of these laws 
brings misery after it as its punish- 
ment. ‘The innocent must suffer 
by their relations with the guilty, 
but this is for them an occasion of 
greater virtue and merit. ‘The 
penitent can expiate the sins which 
have brought suffering upon them 
by means of this very suffering. 
The innocent can expiate the sins 
of the guilty. Holy and pure vic- 
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tims, by their prayer and suffering, 
and that spiritual power of sanc- 
tity which is always victorious 
over material force wielded by 
vicious passions, prevent the cor- 
ruption of social life from totally 
destroying its moral order and 
beauty. Since the day when holy 
women kept faithful watch around 
the cross of the Lord, after all the 
other disciples had forsaken him 
and fled, their successors have 
never failed to atone for the delin- 
quency of men by a heroism of 
virtue far beyond their natural 
feminine weakness. The Clotildas 
and Margarets and Catharines and 
Teresas have shed their angelic 
lustre upon the clouds of evil 
which have darkened the church 
and the nations of Christendom. 
The vestal virgins who guard the 
shrine of religious sanctity on their 
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holy mountain have cast their 
bright light upon the path of the 
weary travellers who struggle and 
fight their way through its winding 
and difficult routes. But those to 
whom men, in the arduous and dan- 
gerous pilgrimage of life, owe the 
greatest obligation of honor and 
gratitude, are the guardian angels 
who accompany them through all 
its devious ways, from the begin- 
ning to the end of life; whose holy 
light diffuses its mild radiance over 
the path, whether rugged or plea- 
sant, which they must traverse, day 
by day, with the great human 
crowd, along the common highway 
of the world toward the term where 
all ways meet; and where all who 
have not hopelessly wandered find 
the one, universal end to which 
all mankind are destined by the 
Creator. 
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‘“* You are in the habit of praising that 
merely human courage which frequently 
leads to fatal results ; do you not think 
there is greatness of mind, true eleva- 
tion of character, in acquiring a clear 
insight into one’s own motives and a 
complete mastery over one’s own ac- 
tions? It seems to me that the greatest 
conqueror is nothing beside the simple 
and honest man who has made himself 
his constant study and self-conquest his 
greatest glory; who, having acquired 
the habit of self-repression, suffers little 
from the ill-regulated impulses of his 
nature, and can et any moment decide 
upon a line of action without being 
blinded by the impetuosity of his pas- 
sions.” 


These words of the subject of 


*Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
Duchesse de Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1878. 


the following sketch are a key to 
her own well-balanced character. 
Everything that helps us to a bet- 
ter understanding of that complex 
state of society which immediately 
preceded the first Revolution in 
France cannot but be interesting. 
We are not yet one hundred years 
distant from that time; men and 
women who died not thirty years 
ago remembered that state of so- 
ciety and played their part in it; 
and yet in many respects the gulf 
between those days and these is as 
wide as that which parts the Eng- 
lish Catholic of this century from 
his ancestor before the Reforma- 
tion, and wider than that which 
marks the New-Englarider as a 
different being from his British 
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contemporary. Even religiously 
speaking, the contrast is startling. 
The tone of the best society, in 
spite of the piety of some of the 
Bourbon royal family, in spite 
of the fervent and noble example 
of whole-souled members of the 
nobility, was as heathen as any 
that prevailed during the first suc- 
cessful years of the Renaissance, 
and side by side with this tone 
was an elaborate crust of official 
religious ceremonial, airily keeping 
its hold on society. The French 
Revolution was a mighty though 
not really a sudden shock, and, like 
the Reformation, did its work of 
inward rehabilitation in a negative 
way as efficiently as that of out- 
ward destruction. It showed many 
what they had been trifling with, 
and how lightly they had valued 
the only advantages of which mob- 
law could not deprivethem. Their 
titles, their estates, and their lives 
were at the mercy of events, but 
their faith remained. To this they 
looked for encouragement and sup- 
port when troubles drew dear, for 
comfort when they lost their dear- 
est friends and relations, for forti- 
tude when they were reduced to 
unaccustomed straits of poverty, 
exile, and dependence. The strange 
anomalies existing in pre-Revolu- 
tion society seem monstrous when 
compared with the life of the de- 
scendants of the ¢migrés. The 
latter, though forming a caste apart 
—scarcely a political party, and yet 
an important dissentient element— 
are noted at present, and have been 
ever since the storm subsided, for 
practical piety, strict obedience to 
church rules, faithful discharge of 
family duties, and rigid adherence 
to religious as well as political prin- 
ciple, the latter being in their eyes 
synonymous with personal loyalty, 
even to their own hurt. In fact, 
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they.voluntarily put themselves in 
the same condition as the English 
Catholics before the penal laws 
were removed, so that every career 
and almost every profession were 
closed to them by their own tests: 
It is almost incredible that their 
young men especially should es- 
cape from the ill effects of such a 
system, and yet, thanks to the ad- 
mirable ideal of family life in 
France, and to the traditions which 
half a century of inaction could not 
obliterate, they did not even be- 
come loutish or ignorant, much less 
lazy and immoral. On the con- 
trary, one would think that the pa- 
triarchal life had revived among 
them: they married early; they 
never seemed to have any wild 
oats to sow; disturbing and illicit 
passions were unheard of; if they 
had estates, they lived on them and 
looked after them themselves; if 
they had none, they took to learn- 
ing or to charity, and spent their 
peaceful and busy days in Paris. 
Sometimes they travelled abroad in 
wild places, exploring but making 
no parade of their researches, or 
served in the navy for a few years, 
and were invariably considered the 
bravest and best disciplined in the 
profession. Even the army in 
times of war they looked upon as 
a possible place for them, but the 
civil service, whether under the Or- 
léans, the Bonapartes, or the Re- 
public, they eschewed. When the 
Italian troubles broke out there 
was a rush of Légitimistes to the 
papal army, and these foreigners 
served the pope far more faithfully 
and more efficiently than his own 
subjects. With all the courtesy 
of the ancien régime, these remnants 
of the old nobdlesse disclaimed most 
of its prejudices, and above all ab- 
horred its affectation of infidelity. 
Their piety became, on the contrary, 
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a watchword, part of their honor, 
the outward sign of their ideal, the 
badge of their party. Religion was 
persecuted, weakened, out of fash- 
ion, and their chivalry was aroused 
in its behalf; the church was no 
longer a power in the state, with 
visible and undisputed sway, and 
it became to them in consequence 
a cherished institution which it was 
a point of honor to defend. ‘There 
is something manly in this adop- 
tion by a whole class of the weaker 
side, this rallying round the stan- 
dard of what, humanly speaking, 
appeared a lost cause. Politically 
the class in question made a grave 
mistake by withdrawing from the 
national life and progress; morally 
the national life lost the healthiest 
part of its vitality by this with- 
drawal; but the personal qualities 
of this isolated class are none the 
less admirable independently of 


their relation, one way or the other, 


to the public interests. 

Mme. de la Rochefoucauld, or, as 
she was better known, the Duchess 
de Doudeauville, lived in both these 
different stages of society, though 
of the first she was at no time a 
representative. Her exemption 
from the prevailing tone of frivoli- 
ty and unbelief seemed providen- 
tial, for her eccentric and harsh 
mother could have had no influence 
over her, while her other relations 
(her father died just before her 
birth) had little to do with her edu- 
cation. Still more exceptional was 
the similar disposition of her hus- 
band, who was imposed upon her 
in such early youth that after their 
marriage she remained two years 
alone under her mother-in-law’s 
charge while her bridegroom tra- 
velled during the same time with 
his tutor. Such passive marriages, 
the most ordinary occurrence in 
those times, needed much Christian 
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fortitude to make them happy ; but 
what added a further temptation to 
this conventional and impersonal 
method of mating was the style of 
social life and the code of social 
morals prevalent, the former, indeed, 
almost obligatory. The woman 
whose life ended at the age of 
eighty-five, just thirty years ago, 
was launched at fifteen in the court 
of Louis XVI.~where, in spite of 
the blamelessness of the king and 
the unusual piety of his sister, 
Mme. Elizabeth, the outward 
forms were just as worldly, the eti- 
quette as burdensome, the frivolity 
as triumphant as in the days of 
Louis XIV. Again, a special dan- 
ger to young brides of that time 
lay in the want of preparation for 
so gay and yet ceremonious a life. 
They were literally kept in the 
nursery until the day of their mar- 
riage. Mme. de Doudeauville’s . 
mother, Mme. de Montmirail, actu- 
ally made the bride-elect dine at a 
side-table by way of punishment 
for having made an awkward curt- 
sey at the door the week before she 
was married. ‘This strange person, 
who had been originally a Jansen- 
ist, but who afterwards delighted 
in the company of Jesuits, was 
generous to the poor, fond of the 
world, not above small artifices— 
such as putting the clock back dur- 
ing her country balls, while profess- 
ing conscientiously to disapprove 
of dancing after ten o’clock—yet 
on the whole not irreligious, and, 
though whimsically severe to her 
two daughters, genuinely bent on 
bringing them up virtuously and 
godly. Whether from fancy or 
from respect, she insisted on hav- 
ing a special costume for the days 
when she went to confession, and 
when she was preparing for Holy 
Communion she passed the previ- 
ous day fasting and in absolute re- 
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treat; but on setting out for church 
she would turn round to her maids 
and say abruptly: “ May God for- 
give you, mesdemoiselles, as I for- 
give you!” 

Nothing could be a greater con- 
trast to this woman than her 
daughter, and yet absolute obe- 
dience to her mother was the chief 
trait of Augustine de Montmirail’s 
childhood. Her Sister, Mme. de 
Montesquiou, who afterwards be- 
came governess to Napoleon’s son, 
and who was almost the only one 
who dared to speak independently 
to the emperor, was much of the 
same type as Mme. de Doudeau- 
ville. No doubt they owed much 
to their teachers, Mme. Leprince 
de Beaumont, who had written 
several books for the young; and, 
after her, a pupil of Rollin, a grave, 
elderly man, who had. known their 
father, and who infused into their 
studies that subtle element of in- 
terest which routiné teaching gene- 
rally misses. Although the educa- 
tion of that day was not technical 
nor of very great extent—indeed, 
the young girl, afterwards thrown 
among infidels, had to hold her 
tongue because her teaching had 
not armed her with any weapon of 
argument against false doctrine— 
it was such that if properly act- 
ed upon it produced models of 
domestic virtue and household 
management. It would be worth 
‘while at present, in view of the 
dissatisfaction caused by “ popu- 
lar’ schools and the results of their 
training, to revert to that homelier 
pattern of teaching, to bring up 
girls more at home and with such 
accomplishments as their mothers 
are capable of imparting, and to 
equip them rather for their mar- 
ried life than for the brief period of 
their courtship. Augustine spent 
six months at the Convent of 


the Visitation, and made her First 
Communion there, after which her 
mother took her home again and 
subjected her to the same harsh 
and capricious treatment as before. 
That time at the convent naturally 
seemed a rest and a haven to the 
girl, and it is no wonder that she 
felt a desire, especially with the 
fervor of her First Communion en- 
compassing her, to remain there all 
her life.. She herself believed that 
an inward voice had warned her at 
the time that this desire was not to 
be fulfilled and that she was called 
upon to serve God in the world; 
at any rate she submitted very 
quietly to her mother’s injunction 
to “observe carefully” the young- 
est and now only son of the Vicomte 
de la Rochefoucauld, who was to 
come one evening with his father 
to ask her hand in marriage. 

“If he does not suit you,” con- 
tinued the mother, “you can tell 
me so; I will look out for an- 
other.” The boy was fourteen, 
awkward and ailing; no one coild 
have told what he would become 
later, and his bride certainly had to 
take him on faith, for they were not 
allowed to speak to each other, and 
even long after they were nominal- 
ly married they did not meet with- 
out witnesses. Her husband's 
family were notoriously worldly, 
and his parents’ house the centre 
of the wit—that is, the infidelity—of 
the day. She did not even know 
how strangely young Ambrose de 
la Rochefoucauld, through the influ- 
ence left by the early training of a 
peasant nurse, had kept his faith 
intact, and even resisted that great 
temptation to a boy of appearing 
manly by laughing at religion. 
Augustine was indifferent as to the 
person her mother chose, .and so 
made no difficulty, and the young 
people were married in 1779. 
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The duchess (she assumed a 
title which belonged to her own 
family, and her husband took the 
corresponding one with its privi- 
lege of a grandeeship of Spain 
attached) was suddenly thrown 
among strangers, presented at 
court, chosen to dance in conspicu- 
ous quadrilles at Versailles, extoll- 
ed as a beauty, followed by the 
silly exaggerations of a crowd eager 
for a new sensation (and she really 
was singularly beautiful, in the 
style of the Madonnas of Murillo), 
and initiated into the brilliant, 
empty, dashing life of her mother- 
in-law’s circle. But she soon 
ceased to be the fashion; her tim- 
idity and silence neutralized her 
beauty; men found her unassail- 
able and women dense; the habi- 
tués of the house affected to think 
her a nonentity or her coldness a 
restraint upon themselves, and 
her practices of devotion were uni- 
versally ridiculed. Every one 
knows how much moral courage 
there may be in acts very insignifi- 
cant in themselves, and such was 
the case with her when each Fri- 
day brought upon her the displea- 
sure and sneers of her father-in-law 
because she would not give up fast- 
ing. Even the daily hearing of 
Mass was not long allowed her, 
and she wisely ceased to insist up- 
on what was no obligation, antici- 
pating her own dictum in later 
years, that prayers were never to 
be intruded upon the notice of 
one’s husband or other companions, 
and made hateful to them by obsti- 
nacy. This time was a very trying 
one to her; the theatre she had a 
conscientious distaste for, and the 
novels of the day she abhorred ; 
yet the former was a social resort 
to which the exigencies of her po- 
sition forced her to go at times, 
though her mother-in-law, who 
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really loved her, often helped her 
by making excuses for staying at 
home. There was an odd custom 
of presenting a bride to the public 
at the opera, and to this she had to 
conform, coming forward in her 
box and making a court curtsey 
to the pit and boxes, whence not 
only looks but cries and clapping 
of hands hailed her. The enthu- 
siasm of novelty passed off, and 
those to whom her modest and 
maidenly beauty had afforded an 
unaccustomed sensation tired of 
what they called her want of sym- 
pathy and appreciation when they 
found her cold and indifferent to 
plays and books of doubtful moral 
tendency. She soon bade farewell 
even to harmless but useless books, 
from the conviction that the plea- 
sure they gave her entailed loss of 
time ; and in those early days of her 
court life this subject of loss of - 
time was a grievous trial. It re- 
quired two hours to dress the hair, 
and she tried to employ it in medi- 
tation or. in learning verses by 
heart; every moment that she 
spent in society at home she used 
for needlework, and the quantities 
of her work preserved at her house 
of Montmirail and at the convent 
of Montléan show to what purpose 
she used her fingers. Her husband, 
who was fond of versifying, wrote a 
very ingenious play in rhyme on 
the word “ point,” or stitch, to cele- 
brate this love of needlework, 
which, however, was a habit that 
her contemporaries commonly 
shared with her, not only in France 
but in other countries, as our great- 
grandmothers’ productions testify. 
Her influence—that of example 
exclusively, for she never argued, 
much less reproached—began to 
tell even on the worldly household 
of her husband’s parents; and 
though they stopped her corre- 
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spondence with him for fear of her 
religious influence, both her father, 
mother, and sister-in-law eventually 
gave way to this influence thein- 
selves. She put her own expe- 
rience into words when years later 
she encouraged her daughter to 
stand up for the truth and trust to 
its ultimate triumph. 


** . . . You will not, indeed,” she says, 
“set yourself up as a preacher ; no such 
office devolves upon you. . . . Leta con- 
sistent life, conduct strictly in accord 
with your principles, be your apostolate. 
. . » People who mock at you will soon 
leave off when they find that their jests 
are invariably received with gentle. quiet 
reserve ; and if you regulate your life by 
a steady and consistent rule, there will 
be nothing in it or about you for scof- 
fers to take hold of. Pursue this line of 
conduct for two or three years, and at 
the end of them you will find yourself 
perfectly free ; society, convinced that 
there is nothing to be gained by perse- 
cuting you will abandon the unprofit- 
able pastime, and will turn its malignant 
attention to others, who may in their 
turn be encouraged and sustained by 
yourexample. After a few years of ob- 
livion you will be surprised to find those 
persons who affected to regard you as 
silly and narrow-minded coming to con- 
sult you in difficult circumstances, 
sheltering themselves under the reputa- 
tion which you will have acquired, and 
holding the interest which you evince in 
them and their affairs a high honor.” 


The Vicomtesse de la Roche- 
foucauld and her married daugh- 
ter, the Comtesse de Durtal, both 
became good practical Catholics 
under Mme. de Doudeauville’s in- 
fluence, and her father-in-law him- 
self on his death-bed received the 
last sacraments devoutly and acted 
as a penitent and believing man. 
In our own times and circumstances 
this teaching is not inappropriate. 
Unbelief in another shape is still 
undermining educated society, and 
steady example is still the likeliest 
remedy to work efficiently as a 
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counterbalance to the cleverly- 
managed assault on faith. 

When Mme. de Doudeauville’s 
husband returned from his travels 
the young couple began their mar- 
ried life under good auspices, for 
their correspondence had made 
them known to each other, and 
they mutually upheld and encour- 
aged each other in high aspirations 
and worthy deeds. Still, for a long 
time the wife was much in advance 
of her husband. Her judicious and 
personal care of her children, a son 
and a daughter, was consistent with 
the rest of her conduct; her main 
object being to become their friend 
and confidant, to prevent their be- 
ing flattered and spoiled, and to 
render their estimate of religion 
grave, earnest, and practical. She 


trained them specially in practices 
of self-denial, and, instead of the 
fairy-tales which nurses in those 
days made the most prominent lite- 


rature of childhood, she read them 
the histories of the patriarchs and 
told them incidents of the lives of 
later saints. She had already be- 
gun, by her husband’s wish, to su- 
perintend the management of her 
own estates, which were considera- 
ble and settled upon herself, and 
when only seventeen had on her 
own responsibility changed her man 
of business, who had been found 
extravagant and unsafe. The duke, 
serious by nature, and more and 
more influenced by his wife, fore- 
saw the dissolution of the existing 
state of society, and took the pre- 
caution of severing his affairs legal- 
ly from those of the duchess, in 
order that no possible confiscation 
might in the future affect his chil- 
dren. This step was the beginning 
of the system of economy and good 
administration which left the family 
in the unusual position of landed 
proprietors when the Reign of Ter- 
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ror was over and nearly all the 
rest of the French nobility were ir- 
‘retrievably ruined. Some of the 
latter had affected to make light of 
the political and social condition of 
the country previous to 1789, and 
the tone of the “ philosophers” con- 
tinued to imbue society until the 
latter was rudely awakened by rea- 
. lities too terrible to be borne ex- 
cept by Christian fortitude. Al- 
though too young to be elected to 
the States-General, the duke’s ap- 
pointment as “ dai//i” of Chartres 
made it his duty to preside over an 
assembly of five or six hundred, 
gathered to vote for the deputies 
to the States-General. All votes 


” 


were still legally taken by “ order 
instead of by individuals, and, not- 
withstanding the resistance to what 
was then law, he succeeded both in 
preserving peace and conducting 
the election according to precedent. 


The orders, it will be remembered, 
consisted of the nobility, the cler- 
gy, and the commons, or, as they 
are called, the “Third Estate.” This 
was the duke’s only political effort 
before the ancien régime fell to 
pieces, and as things went from 
bad to worse, and the disqualifica- 
tion of his ‘youth prevented him 
from exercising any influence, he 
resolved to travel in Italy for a 
while. Once he and his family 
were nearly drowned while cross- 
ing the river Var by a ford on 
their way to Nice. They stayed 
some months at Genoa, which was 
still under a doge, and where the 
duke’s title of grandee of Spain 
procured him curious exemptions, 
from whose nature we can guess at 
the antiquated customs prevailing 
in that city, such as obstructing 
the entrances of most streets by 
huge chains, and closing the gates 
of the city at a certain early hour 
of the night. From here they cross- 
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ed the Alps to Annecy, and made 
a prolonged stay in the country of 
St. Francis de Sales. In 1792 the 
duke returned to Paris for a short 
time, and, though strongly opposed 
to the emigration movement among 
the aristocracy, was finally induced, 
by the desperate outlook of poli- 
tics and the forlorn hope of saving 
the king, to join the army of the 
coalition on the Rhine. “One 
short and disastrous campaign,” 
says the biographer of the duchess, 
“convinced him that the coalition 
hid ambitious designs of its own 
under the avowed project of de- 
livering the king and restoring or- 
der in France; and then, despairing 
of any good result, he quitted the 
army and condemned himself to 
long and painful inaction.” The 
separation between him and _ his 
wife which necessarily ensued, and 
lasted five years, was their greatest 
mutual trial, but the duchess also 
had her share of lesser ones, and 
ran the common danger of all cé- 
devants during the year 1793. Re- 
peatedly she harbored proscribed 
priests, had Mass said in her room, 
received domiciliary visits from the 
revolutionary gangs of Jdonnets- 
rouges, and was herself twice im- 
prisoned with her mother and sis- 
ter-in-law. When for the third 
time the two latter were imprisoned 
with some English nuns in a for- 
mer convent, the duchess and her 
daughter voluntarily joined them as 
boarders. Her frankness and bold- 
ness several times saved her from 
the usual fate of those of her class. 
Once, when interrogated closely 
concerning her husband’s conduct 
and whereabouts, she answered ev- 
ery question with unerring truthful- 
ness, but when her questioner began 
to abuse him she launched into a 
warm defence of him, disregarding 
her terrified mother-in-law’s signs. 
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“You are, then, really afflicted 
by his absence?” she was asked. 

“ Yes, certainly I am.” 

“You regret him, then?” 

“ Much.” 

“ Well, citizeness, I see you are 
a good woman; you shall come to 
no harm.” And, continues her bio- 
grapher, “on the following day, 
when the Section heard the report 
of the examination of the duchess, 
they unanimously applauded her 
dauntless truth.” This character- 
istic stood her in good stead more 
than once. When about to leave 
Paris, according to the order issued 
to that effect to all former nobles 
not actually imprisoned, she went to 
the Section to get the necessary per- 
mit. While waiting she perceived a 
blind nun, whom the crowd were 
mocking and hustling, and, going 
up to her, she ascertained her busi- 
ness and resolutely made her way 
with her to the official desk, after 


which she turned away to wait 


longer on her own account. Pre- 
sently a bystander who had noticed 
her kindness said to the commis- 
sary: “I hope you will give the 
citizeness a permit; she has been 
here three or four hours.” She 
was called and asked her quality. 
“ Ex-noble,” she fearlessly replied, 
when the questioner, who wished 
to save her, said quickly in a low 
voice : “ Say, rather, living on your 
own means.”’ She then replied as 
he had suggested, for, indeed, it was 
the truth. The president, struck 
by her frankness, took down her 
name and address, and gave her 
his own, begging her if need should 
arise to apply to him; and though 
she herself attributed this interest 
to her youth and beauty, it is pro- 
- bable that admiration for her unu- 
sual straightforwardness had great- 
ly heightened it. 

After she had left Paris, and was 
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living at Wissons, a village four 
leagues off, employed in all kinds 
of works of mercy, chiefly harbor- 
ing and helping refugees, she heard 
that a priest from whom she had 
received some kindness at Annecy, 
the Abbé Thiollaz, afterwards bi- 
shop of Annecy, had been arrested 
at Bordeaux just as he was on the 
point of embarking for England. . 
The duchess first wrote to a friend, 
asking for the liberty of the abbé 
and remitting three thousand francs 
for his use. This letter fell into 
the hands of some of the revolu- 
tionary inquisitors, and the abbé 
was in greater danger than ever. 
The duchess heard of this and at 
once set out for the tribunal of 
Fouquier-Tinville, the public ac- 
cuser. She outstayed every one 
present, and then addressed him 
thus: 


***T have important business to com- 
municate to you.’ 

** * My only business,’ said he, ‘is to 
punish the enemies of the republic. 
What have you to say? Only denuncia- 
tions are received here.’ 

“ T have come about a denunciation.’ 

“Indeed! Speak, then, citizeness.’ 

“** Thave come to make a denunciation 
of an unusual kind. It is myself, and 
myself only, whom I denounce.” 

“*Then you come hither to seek for 
death.’ 

***T know that, but I am fulfilling a 
duty.’ 

** Fouquier-Tinville looked at her with 
surprise, and listened to her with pro- 
found attention. She narrated her story 
with all its details, but without mention- 
ing any names, and concluded by say- 
ing: ‘If any one is to be prosecuted, 
it is I.” The fierce revolutionist an- 
swered her: ‘Do you know that I, too, 
have a feeling heart? Why are you in- 
terested in this priest?’ 

“ * Because he is in distress.’ 

“* Ah! yes, I understand; I can feel like- 
wise. 1 have saved many people my- 
self.’ Then he reassured her, told her 
to make her mind easy, no harm should 
come to any one concerned in this mat- 
ter, and, seeing that she was pale and 











tired, he offered his bare arm to lead her 
down the staircase. . . . She could not 
refuse the offer, which had been kindly 
made, but she never recalled the few 
moments during which her hand rested 
on the arm of Fouquier-Tinville without 
a shudder.” 

He did not fail her; her friend 
was set at liberty, and sailed for 
England with the money she had 
intended for his use. A little later 
the same fearlessness saved her 
children’s fortune. When her es- 
tates were sequestrated she de- 
manded an investigation, pleaded 
her rights, and before the local tri- 
bunal near her chateau of Mont- 
mirail proved that this house, 
whose furniture was about to be 
sold under the plea that it was 
part of the joint property of an 
émigré and his wife, was on the 
contrary her own sole property, 
settled upon herself. This same 
house, in 1814, owed its safety 
from destruction and pillage to 
the faithful and ingenious care of 
an old housekeeper long in the 
service of the family. The Duke 
de Doudeauville, in his memoirs, 
graphically describes Mme. Lang- 
lois’ discreet conduct during the 
lawless times that preceded Na- 
poleon’s final overthrow. Prow- 
lers of all kinds, both native and 
foreign, tried to get access to the 
house on various pretexts, and the 
housekeeper’s vigilance no _ less 
than her patience was severely put 
to the proof. On one occasion, 
some Cossacks having been killed 
in passing through the village of 
Montmirail, a body of their com- 
rades swore they would burn down 
the place, and it was only after 
lengthened negotiations that they 
consented to spare the people and 
the walls of the dwellings, provid- 
ed they were allowed six hours’ pil- 
lage in the village and two in the 
chdteau. The housekeeper, on 
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hearing of the decree, which she 
knew to be irrevocable, calmly let 
the soldiers in, accompanied them 
from room to room, jested, advis- 
ed, made suggestions, and succeed- 
ed in preventing disorder or wan- 
ton destruction, and even the car- 
rying off of the more precious ar- 
ticles. Though the Cossacks nick- 
named her “ the general” from the 
precautions she had taken to pro- 
tect the sheepfold, she did not 
find her tactics of any avail against 
the ingenuity of the veteran sheep- 
stealers, who climbed into the lofts 
above the pens, stripped off the 
flooring, and caught the merino 
sheep with lassoes, declaring this 
novel mode of fishing excellent fun. 
No less than two hundred valuable 
animals were caught in this way. 
Napoleon himself proved to have 
destructive tastes when he visited . 
Montmirail, making it his head- 
quarters for one night. His room 
was not large enough for his maps, 
and with unlooked-for arbitrari- 
ness, instead of removing them to 
another room, he ordered the stone 
wall, three feet thick, which he 
called the partition, to be thrown 
down. The ‘bold housekeeper 
“resisted him as sturdily as she 
resisted everybody else in our in- 
terests,” says the duke, “and the 
‘partition’ was saved.” During 
the battle of Montmirail the duke’s 
valet, who had wandered about with 
him in his five years’ exile, wrote 
to him from the chdteau : “ They 
are fighting in the village; they are 
fighting in the courtyard of your 
chéteau ; the balls are striking the 
room in which I am writing; I 
know not what will be our fate, 
but rest assured that to the last 
moment we shall prove ourselves 
worthy of our good master and 
mistress. I only commend my 
poor children to you.” 
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This same house was the one 
which for the remainder of their 
lives the duchess’ family made 
their ‘¢hief home, and where her 
charity found most active scope. 
But before that time came many 
hardships had to be undergone: the 
duchess lived in almost abject pov- 
erty at Wissons, stinting herself in 
everything that she might be able 
to help those in danger, and the 
duke spent his forlorn life in Swiss 
and German villages, feverishly 
haunting the newsrooms, in one of 
which he suddenly learnt that his 
sister, Mme. de Durtal, had been 
guillotined ; the husband and wife 
made ineffectual efforts to see each 
other, which were often foiled by 
the cowardice of others, and mean- 
while their children grew towards 
youth. 

In 1797 the duchess was able 
safely to join her husband at Lau- 
sanne. Though order was restored 
in France, the conveniences of 
travelling had not yet been put 
upon the same footing as before, 
and between arrogant bureaucrats 
with their petty pompousness, and 
the unchecked insolence of smaller 
personages, not to speak of the de- 
nuded state of the only available 
inns, the little party had by no 
means a comfortable journey. In 
one place, where they arrived an 
hour after midnight, they were 
lodged, says Ernestine, the duch- 
ess’ daughter, “in a narrow gallery, 
where four not particularly clean 
beds were ranged with their heads 
to the wall, like a ward in a hospi- 
tal; and very thankful we were for 
such quarters. We had two chairs 
among four of us, and had to put 
our candle on the ground because 
there was no table; nevertheless 
we were better off than we should 
have been in the street.” But the 
émigrés were still forbidden to set 
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foot on French soil, and, as the 
duchess’ presence was necessary 
for the preservation of her estates, 
the husband and wife had to part 
again. The poor man promised 
not to tempt danger by trying to 
enter his native country, but he 
could not keep his promise, and 
availed himself of the passport of a 
Swiss merchant to make another 
attempt. His wife met him at Or- 
leans, where he learned that death 
was the penalty for an unauthoriz- 
ed return, and he left France once 
more. 

The new century began more 
auspiciously, and the duchess’ fam- 
ily affairs were tolerably satisfac- 
tory; her daughter married the 
Marquis de Rastignac, and until her 
death, four years later, resided 
much at. Montmirail, where she 
was buried; the political horizon 
cleared, and the sentence against 
many of the exiles was recalled. 
Society was much disorganized, 
the education of young girls ren- 
dered difficult and uncertain, the 
laws against the convents unrepeal- 
ed, many families of good position 
hopelessly penniless. ‘Fhe duchess 
restored the remains of an old 
Benedictine priory at Montléan on 
her own estate, and transferred to 
it the patients of an ancient hos- 
pital whose funds and house had 
disappeared during the Revolution ; 
but not content with keeping up 
old charities and bringing the Sis- 
ters of Charity to take care of the 
patients, she added two schools to 
the institution, one a free boarding- 
school, the other an orphanage, 
which new branches became the 
nucleus of the House of “ Naza- 
reth.” Her own experience had 
taught her how useful household 
knowledge can become to persons 
likely to be reduced in circumstan- 
ces, and she was anxious to pro- 
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curea sound, Christian and practical 
education for the young girls of the 
new generation. Having collected 
a few nuns of various orders, she 
gave them the task of superintend- 
ing her new schools; but as years 
went on dissensions grew up among 
these Dames de la Paix,as they 
were called, and the whole colony, 
incensed at the foundress’ wise re- 
strictions against adding to their 
number, suddenly removed into the 
neighboring diocese and left the 
school unprovided for. A young 
girl whom she had brought up with 
her granddaughter, and who served 
her as secretary when her sight be- 
gan to fail her, took temporary 
charge of the institution until a 
Mlle. Elise Rollat, a constant co- 
operator of the duchess in her 
works of charity, became free to 
take the permanent  superinten- 
dence of a community gradually 
formed for this special purpose. 
Such was the beginning of an edu- 
cational body which has since add- 
ed missionary efforts in Palestine 
to the list of its good deeds. 

While busy with these plans and 
the erection of a memorial church 
where her daughter and her hus- 
band’s mother were to be laid, 
Mme. de Doudeauville adminis- 
tered her estates with the same 
prudent order as before, entered 
into the smallest details, made up 
her accounts herself, transacted 
business personally with her ten- 
ants, and, though the soul of kind- 
ness, never once allowed herself to be 
imposed upon. We confess that 
nothing in the life of man or woman 
in a position of trust such as often 
falls to the lot of the rich seems to 
our mind so attractive as this fac- 
ulty of administration and its exer- 
cise. Charity often exists in good 
people independently of this facul- 
ty, but a charity thus balanced 
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seems a hundred times more fruit- 
ful and more praiseworthy. It is 
from parents such as the Duke and 
Duchess de Doudeauville that the 
present generation of French Lé- 
gitimistes learnt the solid virtues 
that distinguish them as a class. 
The duke found a field for his en- 
ergies when the Restoration gave 
France a temporary breathing-time, 
and if all Charles X.’s ministers had 
been as enlightened, Bourbon ob- 
stinacy might not have proved so 
successful in bringing about a sec- 
ond revolution. M. de Doudeau- 
ville filled by turns, and sometimes 
simultaneously, the offices of presi- 
dent of the Board of Admiralty and 
chairman of the Committee of Pri- 
mary Instruction of the department 
of the Seine; he sat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, the French House of 
Lords, and was chosen administra- 
tor of the Paris hospitals and of the 
state Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. In 1821 he became Post- 
master-General, then Minister of 
State and Privy Councillor, and 
lastly, in 1824, Comptroller of the 
King’s Household, which latter of- 
fice gave him opportunities similar 
to that of an almoner, as well asthe 
supervision of the education of 
pages of the household. Both he 
and his wife had strong and un- 
usually strict views on- the sub- 
ject of education, and he once in- 
curred the displeasure of the easy- 
going king by summarily expelling 
from the court some boys whose 
example he considered injurious to 
their companions. Some time be- 
fore the revolution of 1830, which 
he had foreseen, the policy of the 
court disgusted him by its mingled 
obstinacy and vacillation, and he 
retired from public life. His pri- 
vate charities and his family affairs, 
however, occupied him fully for 
the rest of his lifes He died in 
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1841. The duchess, in her last 
years, lost her sight; but every 
other faculty and sense remained 
unimpaired, and to the very last 
she portioned out her time between 
devotion, charity, and business. 
Her greatest pleasure, besides 
those of her fireside, where her nu- 
merous grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren clustered round her, 
was to visit the convent and school 
she had founded, and to superin- 
tend the system which, as she de- 
sired, “would make it a special aim 
to preserve the pupils in noble and 
old-world simplicity, to cultivate in 
them industrious habits—in short, to 
train them to be good mothers and 
capable housewives.” 

Her own life was the best ex- 
ample of all she taught; her coun- 
sels to her daughter, committed to 
writing, were sober, judicious, and 
simple, conjugal love being the 
centre of the life she depicts, and 
compliance with a husband’s wishes 
and tastes the test of the virtue 
she inculcates; while as to religion, 
there was no suggestion made lead- 
ing to ill-regulated enthusiasm, senti- 
mentalism, or obstinate adherence 
to minutia. The simplicity of do- 
mestic life in this new phase of the 
history of the old modlesse was in 
striking contrast to that whirl of 
court frivolity in which Mme. 
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de Doudeauville made her déddz, 
and the laughable incident of an 
old servant, who, to let the blind 
duchess know when she had en- 
tered the convent ‘corridor, where 
silence was enjoined, used to thump 
her on the back, denotes a state 
of things almost incomprehensible 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind. This 
mingling of familiarity and respect 
is common in France, where vul- 
garity of any kind is much rarer 
among all classes than it is in Eng- 
land and America. Mme. de 
Doudeauville lived to witness the 
third revolution, that of 1848, and 
the establishment of the second re- 
public; but none of these changes 
affected her personally or pecunia- 
rily, although, through the growing 
passion for gambling on the Bourse, 
her institution of “ Nazareth ” suf- 
fered severely, the steward in 
whose hands were its funds (the 
duchess’ savings for years out of 
her personal allowance) having 
used and lost them. The school, 
however, weathered the storm and 
is flourishing -at present. Mme. 
de Doudeauville died at the age of 
eighty-five, in 1849, at her old home 
of Montmirail, where the present 
family of the La Rochefoucaulds 
worthily continue her charities 
abroad and follow her example 
at home. 
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PLAIN CHANT IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITURGY. 


VI. UNDE REGENERATIO? 


Now that we have taken a gene- 
ral view of our subject, and have 
compared the condition of things 
at the present time with things as 
they should be, it is time for us to 
consider the only question that is 
really practical : Can we begin and 
carry on the use of the chant suc- 
cessfully? Unde regeneratio? In 
what way can we bring back the 
hely chant to its former place in 
our worship for the honor of God 
and the edification of the people ? 

The reader who has followed us 
thus far attentively will at once 
see that we must neither wish nor 
hope for this great regeneration at 
the hands of worldly musicians. 
We grant to Palestrina the unchal- 
lenged mastery in figured music, 
and hail him as its preserver and 
the creator of a dignified and esti- 
mable style; but unfortunately we 
cannot claim him as a restorer of 
the true liturgical chant. No, a 
master in the art of music is not 
thereby as a matter of course well 
qualified to be a regenerator of the 
chant. And why not? Simply 
because, as regards the chant, the 
question is not merely one of mu- 
sic, but more particularly of the 
liturgy. The chant takes root in 
far different soil from that which 
nourishes the artistic music of mo- 
dern days—in the consecrated soil 
of the liturgy, nurtured by that 
strong natural talent for music that 
there is in the people. To attempt 
to restore the chant with the means 
that modern musical art affords us, 
and to execute it according to the 
rules of modern music, would be 


like lopping off the branches of a 
majestic old oak and grafting it 
with young sprigs from a green- 
house; the weak shoots, so tender- 
ly and carefully reared by the art 
of man, would not thrive in the 
freshness of the open air. 

When one already versed in the 
science of modern music betakes 
himself to the study of the chant 
to learn the correct method of exe- 
cuting it, be always has the great- 
est difficulty in freeing himself from 
the conventional fetters and bar- 
riers of the other system, in order 
to give free scope to the rules of 
this natural music as it is used in 
the liturgy of the church. From 
this it is also plain that an accu- 
rate knowledge of music, as well as 
great dexterity in the management 
of the organ, are required in order 
to accompany the chant—z., to 
follow its free movements, as far as 
the inflexible mechanism of an in- 
strument designed more especially 
for measured music will allow, and 
not only to refrain from hindering 
but even to support it in its free, 
natural course. Yet a great deal 
can be done in this direction by 
those in whom the necessary know- 
ledge of the organ is combined 
with natural musical talent and a 
love for the chant. Let no one 
fancy, however, that he has done 
enough before he has at least 
learned to sing the chant with the 
proper expression. Otherwise, in- 
stead of accompanving the chant, 
he will only be always practising 
harmonies. 

To be able to sing plain chant a 
musical ear, some technical know- 
ledge and practice, but especially 
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piety and common sense, are neces- 
sary. To sing the chant we// one 
must have all this, and besides a 
knowledge of Latin and of the 
liturgy. But to sing it perfectly 
personal sanctity is needful, for the 
chant has come to us from the 
saints, and, itself, holy, it is able to 
change us into saints. How, then, 
can those whose art knows naught 
save how to pander tomen’s passions 
dare to approach and touch with 
their profane hands this sanctuary ? 
How can a singer who in the even- 
ing trills an operatic aria on the 
stage, in the morning fulfil the ser- 
vice of angels in the church? If 
Holy Scripture tells us that no one 
can utter the name of Jesus save 
in the Holy Ghost, so also it is fit- 
ting that no one should respond to 
the priest at the altar, and sing 
“ Deo Gratias,” without an interior 
devout appreciation of the liturgy 
and the spirit pervading it. 

So to our question, “From 
whence should the restoration of 
the chant proceed?” we have but 
one answer: From the church, 
under the auspices of her pastors. 
The church alone, under the influ- 
ence of divine inspiration, compos- 
ed the chant; she alone, God’s 
grace assisting her, has preserved 
it; and therefore she alone, with 
the aid Of the clergy and the de- 
vout laity, can renew it and restore 
it to its proper place in the liturgy. 
If unconsecrated hands should seek 
to deck it out with embellishments 
unseemly and foreign to its nature, 
sadly its heavenly genius will re- 
tire to wait for better times. Thus 
it has happened but recently, and, 
in consequence, the most unau- 
thorized elements “omnis generis 
musicorum”’ are paraded in our 
churches. The clergy have well- 
nigh lost the consciousness that to 
them, as the custodians of the lit- 
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urgy, belongs the control of church 
music, and that it ought not to be 
left in the charge of professionals 
and dilettanti who have some know- 
ledge of music, but whose practices 
are as far removed from the spirit 
of the liturgy as the prompter’s box 
from the tabernacle or the ball- 
room from the church of God. 
But to know the evil is the first 
step towards its correction, and 
we hail with joy the dawning of a 
better future. 

In proceeding to offer some prac- 
tical suggestions as to the best 
way, in our opinion, of introducing 
the chant, two questions occur to 
us: 

1. Where must plain chant be 
cultivated? 

2. How must it be cultivated ? 

We have already intimated the 
answer to the first question by as- 
serting that the cultivation of the 
chant is at once a right and a duty 
of the church. To this question, 
then, we reply : In the monasteries, 
in the first place, where this sacred 
task becomes a life’s duty. We 
have need of monasteries above all 
else to perform on earth the ser- 
vice of angels in the holy liturgy. 
They should be reservoirs whence 
by day and night should ascend 
the dew of the liturgical prayer— 
the mark of monastic activity—to 
be poured in the fruitful rain of 
heaven’s grace upon the thirsty 
lands. 

Secondly, the chant should be stu- 
died and practised in seminaries 
and in those colleges whose end 
is the education of young men for 
the priesthood. Numerous coun- 
cils and synods, especially that of 
Trent, have strongly insisted upon 
the study of the chant in semina- 
ries. The liturgy is that richly- 
blessed field in which the priest 
gathers the matter wherewith to 
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heighten the interest and joy of the 
people in the sacraments and other 
means of grace. 
care of souls would yield rich fruit, 
well pleasing to God, were it 
again to draw from the full mine 
of the liturgy the holy treasures 
there heaven-implanted; were 
Christian instruction again to come 
more from the altar than from the 
pulpit, so that the looks of all would 
again be directed with faith and 
devotion to the holy place of sac- 
rifice, instead of seeking the pulpit 
to find matter for sceptical hyper- 
criticism. Then would practice 
walk hand-in-hand with doctrine, 
if the pulpit were only to become 
the handmaid of the altar, by prac- 


tical comments bringing home to 


the hearts of the people the truths 
contained in the liturgy. When 
our priests shall once more enter 
fully into the spirit of the liturgy, 
and learn to cherish it as the best 
means of furthering their own and 
their people’s spiritual progress, 
they will realize the vast import- 
ance of the liturgical chant. A 
thorough knowledge of the chant 
would soon lead the people to take 
part joyfully in the public worship 
of God; the extremes of religious 
Selfishness and coldness or indif- 
ference to holy things would be 
done away; the holy walls of our 
churches would again re-echo the 
tender strains of the chant, restor- 
ed to popularity; in the family the 
altargiven blessings would be pre- 
served in living freshness, impart- 
ing a spiritual flavor to conversa- 
tion, banishing evil and spreading 
good abroad—thus, in short, would 
be renewed the face of the earth. 
Call these ideals if you will. 
They are the ideals given us by 
God himself through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Nor are they without 
their corresponding realities. The 
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holy apostolic church of old won- 
drously brought them to universal 
realization, and even to-day, in the 
bosom of many communities and 
families, they have an actual exist- 
ence. And if in our day evil has 
waxed great, if the Christian ideals 
have gradually lost their place in 
the lives and thoughts of men, only 
to be dragged in the mire by the 
godless, ought not this to be an in- 
centive to us to pursue them with 
all the more zeal? The outstretch- 
ed arm of God’s mercy is nearer 
and stronger to help us the more 
pressing our danger and the heavi- 
er our affliction. 

The first systematic schools for 
the study of the chant were those 
established by St. Gregory at St. 
Peter’s and at the Lateran (vide 
Joh. Diac. Vita St. Greg. lib. ii. c. 
i. 6, Bollandists, March, tom. ii. 
under March 12). We have no- 
sure historical evidence of earlier 
attempts, such as those ascribed to 
St. Sylvester. The schools of St. 
Gregory survived for centuries and 
enjoyed especial prosperity under 
Popes Sergius II. and Stephen VI. 
After the model of these, similar 
ones arose in various lands and 
dioceses, in part founded and di- 
rected by singers from the Ro- 
man schools. Some will have it, 
as. Joannes presbyter testifies, that 
St: Gregory himself sent a Roman 
singing-master to Germany “to 
teach the rough Germans the soft 
chant.”’” Many not very flattering 
accounts of the Germans of that 
time explain why the pope might 
thus express himself. A particular 
celebrity was later on acquired by 
the monastic singing-schools estab- 
lished by St. Boniface at Fulda, 
Wiirzburg, Eichstadt, and Buraburg. 
Afterwards this holy music made 
considerable progress through the 
zeal with which Charlemagne en- 
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deavored to introduce the Roman 
chant into all Germany. In his 
time Metz and St. Gall were the 
chief seats of education in the 
chant, the former under the in- 
struction of Peter, the latter under 
that of Romanus, two teachers sent 
from Rome at the request of the 
emperor (Bollandists, April, t. i. 
Vita S. Notkeri, c. ii, 12-14). 
With these schools were associat- 
ed the others founded by Charle- 
magne at Reichenau, Trier, Mainz, 
Hersfeld, Corvey, and elsewhere, 
besides numberless other institu- 
tions soon extending over the 
whole empire. The same growth 
was attained by the erclesiastical 
singing-schools in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; they sprang up at once wher- 
ever the church began, in however 
small a degree, to put forth her 
strength. The pious Benedictines 
who converted England, and from 
thence evangelized Germany and 
France, well knew that in the holy 
liturgy lay the strongest bulwark 
against heathenism and idolatry, 
as well as the surest pledge of the 
increase and final establishment of 
the faith. With the decline of the 
ecclesiastical chant the fresh glow 
of the bright star of faith has also 
faded more and more. The culti- 
vation of church music was given 
over into the hands of the laity; 
instead of the church’s hallowed 
chant figured and instrumental 
music gained admission; and the 
sanctuary became a place of con- 
tention between the rival produc- 
tions of our worldly modern style. 
We have thus striven to settle 
the question as to the place where 
the chant should be cultivated, and 
our answer is that, in accordance 
with the usage of the ancient 
church, it should be in the monas- 
teries and in the educational insti- 
tutions of the clergy. Let us now 
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turn to the second question: How 
must the liturgical chant be culti- 
vated ? 

We do not mean to ask here 
what should be the ,method of 
technical instruction, about which 
Opinions are various, but what is 
the correct starting point from 
which we should begin the study 
of the chant. It is by no means 
enough that a cleric called to de- 
vote himself to the chant should 
possess technical knowledge, a 
good ear, and readiness in singing ; 
he must first of all know and appre- 
ciate the importance of the chant, 
its true place, its connection with 
the sacrifice, its character of prayer, 
the religious power, that abides 
within it, its solemn significance, its 
special application to the occurring 
festivals. For this reason instruc- 
tion in the chant should accompany 
the study of the liturgy and of the 
rubrics; it should be learnt together 
with the way of reciting the bre- 
viary and of saying Mass, and, be- 
cause of its useful assistance in the 
perfection of the individual as well 
as for the future care of souls, with 
the maxims of asceticism. Let the 
sacred chant be learnt and practised 
in such a manner in seminaries; 
then truly will devout priests, their 
whole life long, possess in the holy 
liturgy a rich treasure, a wholesome 
nourishment for their souls; love 
and joy will fill their hearts in the 
holy offices, their zeal for the 
honor of God’s house will be 
awakened, and the blessings of by- 
gone days will descend upon their 
flocks. 

To the objection that such ideas 
as these can be brought to realiza- 
tion only in the larger communities 
of clerics or religious we make two 
replies. First, that certainly such 
communities must take the lead in 
the introduction of the chant, be- 
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cause, as we have insisted from 
the outset, the movement for the 
re-establishment of the chant must 
come from the church, not from the 
laity, no matter how great may 
be their musical attainments. Let 
the good work be only trustfully 
begun in seminaries and monas- 
teries, and success will not be con- 
fined within their walls. For he 
who as a seminarian has drunk 
from these fresh fountains, even for 
a short time, will carry on the work 
in his after-life, and will finally suc- 
ceed in establishing, though per- 
haps only after long years of patient 
waiting, the church’s liturgical 
chant. Secondly, we remark that 
to execute the chant in a way not 
merely tolerable, but even quite 
edifying, only a few good voices 
areabsolutely necessary. Generally 
speaking, every one who goes to the 
bottom of this matter soon finds 
that the introduction of the chant, 
far from being impossible, requires 
but trifling pains and expense in 
comparison with what is usually 
bestowed 
worldly music in our churches ; and 
this conviction gains strength as 
one begins to see the infinitely 
richer blessings flowing from the 
music of the saints. 

But if the notion thus far current 
be adhered to, in opposition to the 
principles here laid down, that the 
question of church music is merely 
a question of music, we can have 
but little hope of any considerable 
results according to the mind of 
the church; at best we shall have 
but half-way measures. The holy 
chant, because of its grave nature, 
will never exert the same sensible 
charm as the music of the world, 
unless it be that the soul ennobled 
by the life of faith is raised above 
itself to a knowledge and participa- 
tion of the supernatural. With re- 
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gard to mere effect, the chant will 
therefore always be at a disadvan- 
tage. 

But do we not seek to prevent 
the church from taking advantage 
of all the progress that in the 
course of centuries has been made 
in musical science and art? We 
hdpe to prove in the following 
chapter that plain chant, far from 
meriting the reproach of being in- 
artistic, furnishes us with an op- 
portunity for the practice and ap- 
plication of art in the highest sense 
of the word. We will always, how- 
ever, hail with joy, as does the 
church, all true progress in music, 
provided modern art can give us, 
we will not say something better, 
but anything equal to what we 
have had for centuries. 

We have thus briefly pointed out 
the way which, judging from our 
own and others’ experience, we be- - 
lieve to be the only one whereby 
the restoration of the chant can be 
brought about in accordance with 
the mind: of the church. If, in 
treating of so weighty a subject, 
we may seem to be over-bold in 
our assertions, we beg the kind 
reader to bear in mind that as a 
son of one of the great founders 
and patrons of the liturgical chant, 
St. Benedict, the glorious patriarch 
of the monks of the west, we speak 
only from a deep sense of the duty 
imposed upon us by the rule of 
that saintly lawgiver: to prefer 
nothing to the glory of God (“ ope- 
ri Dei nihil preponatur.” Reg. S. 
Bened.), to unfurl the standard of 
the Roman liturgy, and zealously 
to love and cherish it. Let it also 
be remembered in our behalf that 
the creator and master of the ec- 
clesiastical chant, St. Gregory the 
Great, was one of the most illustri- 
ous fathers of our order, as well as 
the most faithful son and biogra- 
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pher of St. Benedict, and that 
through the centuries, that venera- 
ble chant which alone rejoices in 
the approval of the church has re- 
sounded in the churches of our 
order to the praise and honor of 
the Most High, calling down bless- 
ings upon the people, filling de- 
vout souls with joy and ghostly 
strength. These remembrances 
have impelled us to the present 
work, together with our desire to 
give expression to a feeling of deep 
reverence and love for our holy 
mother the church and her usages, 
and to fulfil a sacred duty of filial 
piety towards the great forefathers 
of our order, and especially towards 
its revered founder. We take the 
liberty of closing this chapter by 
giving a hearing to a voice of later 
times eloquently confirming the 
holy privilege we have claimed 
and its corresponding obligations. 
The following is taken from the 
as yet unpublished manuscripts— 
which are preserved in the library 
of St. Sulpice at Paris—of Jean 


Baptiste Olier, friend and spiritual 


son of St» Vincent de Paul, and 
founder of the Congregation of St. 
Sulpice: 

“St. Benedict was revealed to 
me in prayer as the vivid image, 
the true ambassador of Him who 
is the author of all life and fruitful- 
ness; and that not only because 
of the well-nigh infinite increase of 
his followers, as numerous as the 
sands upon the sea-shore, but also 
because the mission allotted to him 
was that of renewing the spiritual 
life in the whole church of God. 
In bestowing upon the ‘church the 
life and works of the great order 
of which he is the head, he has 
transmitted by means of his chil- 
dren that religious spirit which is 
the fundamental principle of the 
church’s life. . . . And this spirit 
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shows itself in the profound self- 
annihilation which their retired 
life and the color of their habit 
express, but especially in the zeal, 
love, and devotion breathing through 
the holy chanting of the Psalms, so 
highly commended by St. Benedict 
to his children, to which every- 
thing in his rule has a more or less 
direct relation. The chief aim of 
this order is to give a material ex- 
pression to the homage and wor- 
ship paid on earth by our Lord to 
the Father, and which he now con- 
tinues to render him in heaven. 
For this reason this order far ex- 
cels all others in the splendor of 
its ceremonies, in costly vestments, 
reflecting the glow of the surround- 
ing lights, thus enabling the soul to 
form a faint conception of the glory 
of heaven’s worship as portrayed 
in the Apocalypse. Its magnificent 
churches, with their high-embower- 
ed roofs, proclaim the majesty of 
God; the grand old melodies their 
walls re-echo bring*to mind the 
songs of the angels; the clear-toned 
bells swinging among the clouds 
are heard like the voice of the 
Lord speaking in the distant roll- 
ing thunder. In vain should we 
seek in other religious orders for 
this splendid solemnity in the di- 
vine worship—their vocation is not 
the same. Benedictine monks sel- 
dom go without their cloister walls, 
continually employed as they are 
in glorifying God in the temple of © 
his majesty, like the chosen choir 
of the heavenly host, whe unceas- 
ingly stand before the throne of the 
Most High to praise the thrice 
holy God, while the other angels 
are engaged in carrying the mes- 
sages of heaven to all the spheres 
of God’s creation. Within these 
well-beloved walls, within the stu 
dious cloister’s pale, their life flows 
on; from thence they have ever ex- 
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erted their attractive power upon 
the outer world, drawing it as it 
were irresistibly to themselves. In 
one sense the whole church enter- 
ed this monastic order, and drew 
thence the strength wherewith to 
renew in the depth of the soul the 
reverence and worship due to God. 
The spirit of Christianity seemed to 
shine forth with new splendor, as 
in the first days of the church, when 
the faithful found it their chief 
pleasure to spend day and night 
‘in psalms, and hymns, and spiri- 
tual canticles.’” 


Vil. PLAIN CHANT ARTISTICALLY 


CONSIDERED. 


We noticed in the last chapter 
the objection that such views as 
ours would banish art from our 
churches, and, by thus regarding 
harmonic singing and instrumental 
music with disfavor, would allow 
us to take no advantage of the 
undeniable progress that has been 
made by modern music. In order 
to meet this objection and to vin- 
dicate for the unisonous plain 
chant the place of honor that be- 
longs to it in relation to musical 
art, we feel bound to express our- 
selves with some degree of minute- 
ness here before proceeding to 
develop our method for the execu- 
tion of the chant. 

It is our opinion, then, that the 
unisonous chant, when rightly and 
properly executed, not only attains 
a high degree of artistic perfection, 
but also—what is by no means a 
necessary consequence of this— 
offers as wide and profitable a field 
for the exercise of technical skill 
as may be found in figured and in- 
strumental music. To prove this 


shall be our task in the present 


chapter. 
Art in general may be defined as 
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the material embodiment of spirit- 
ual ideas. The expression of an 
idea without embodying it in a 
sensible form gives us only an ab- 
stract reflection ; and if, on the other 
hand, the outward framework be 
separated from the idea it should 
express, we have but an empty form 
with neither life nor soul. In 
neither case is it a work of art, 
which demands an intimate union 
and blending of the sensible and 
the spiritual. The better an artist 
succeeds in joining the ideal with 
the real, the idea in his mind with 
its sensible expression, in a har- 
monious unity, and at the same 
time in avoiding everything that 
could mar or obscure the clearness 
of his conception, the better will 
his work meet the demands of art, 
the more completely will it fulfil 
the claims of zsthetic beauty. Ac- 
cording as the images formed in 
the imagination find their outward 
expression in stone, wood, or metal, 
in color, sound, or words, arise the 
various fine arts, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, and poetry. 
Among these architectuge has the 
lowest place, because it deals most- 
ly with the massive, and forms to 
some extent the groundwork for 
the expression of higher ideals. 
Sculpture brings before us concrete 
forms, the expression of mental 
precision, though hampered by the 
stiffness of the matter in which it 
works. It is marked by its inabil- 
ity to portray the living, intelligent 
eye. Rising higher than these, 
painting allows the mind to pene- 
trate the thin veil of the colors 
into the inner life of the soul, to 
divine what passes within the in- 
most recesses of the spirit, the 
emotions and passions of the being 
represented in the picture. But 
while painting, too, is confined to 
tangible matter, music reveals the 
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most hidden sentiments of the soul, 
without embodying them in a visi- 
ble shape, since it appeals only to 
the sense of hearing. Finally, art 
attains its highest stage in poetry ; 
for while the other arts are depend- 
ent upon the material and sensible, 
poetry makes use of a means which, 
comparatively speaking, is purely 
spiritual and interior—that is, the 
animated word, whereby the hu- 
man spirit manifests itself in its 
noblest form. Let poetry be wed- 
ded with music, the art that ranks 
next to it in dignity, so as to form 
one whole; this is, so to speak, the 
culmination of art. As music and 
poetry are the more completely 
and intimately blended, and as the 
idea is more faithfully and plainly 
represented, we obtain a nobler 
and more perfect degree of art. 
These conditions are most thor- 
oughly fulfilled,in our judgment, 
by recitative singing. Aéstheti- 
cally considered, it is as far supe- 
rior to measured music as an idea 
immediately represented is to one 
that is expressed by a series of 
complicated means; just as water 
drawn fresh from the spring is 
purer than that which is brought 
through many pipes and reservoirs 
and finally is served in glasses 
sparkling with many colors.* 

These hints may suffice to indi- 
cate the artistic superiority of the 
recitative. ‘The intelligent reader 
will find in them a key to a more 
thorough appreciation of the ques- 
tion, which we now proceed to view 
from another side. 

Undoubtedly the perfection of 
art and the value of a work of: art 
are determined not so much by the 
form in which the idea is clothed 
as by the idea itself set forth by 

* We are speaking here only of polyphonic simg- 
ing, for instrumental music has so little bearing 


upon our present subject that we may be excused 
from any further consideration of it. 
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the form and enduing it with soul 
and meaning. The value of the 
work depends upon the idea it 
seeks to express, and will be great- 
er or less in proportion to the dig- 
nity of this idea, provided the work 
be constructed on artistic princi- 
ples. Now, religious ideas are con- 
fessedly the most sublime of which 
the human mind is capable. In 
the service of religion art in all 
times has brought forth her choi- 
cest flowers; within the shades of 
the teniple and the altar she has 
celebrated her grandest triumphs. 
Within the sanctuaries of religion, 
the favorite haunts of art, we must 
follow up her footsteps, in order to 
obtain a criterion whereby to form 
a just estimate of her nature and 
character. 

We encounter at the outset a 
striking contrast between the an- 
cient pagan or classical art and 
that to which Christianity has given 
birth—a contrast as strong as the 
diametrical opposition between the 
offspring of the religious fancy of 
heathenism and the revealed truths 
of Christianity. The tendency of 
paganism in its religious systems is 
to deify the sensible, and to mate- 
rialize and divest of their divine 
character the scattered remnants 
of the original revelation. Pagan 
art, therefore, especially concerns 
itself with the outward, sensible 
form: in-architecture it loves the 
contracted and depressed, and 
whatever is pleasing to the sense; 
in sculpture and painting it depicts 
the nude, the sensual, the voluptu- 
ous; in music and poetry it is ef- 
feminate but stimulating to the 
passions. The works of pagan art, 
without exception, bear the im- 
press either of free indulgence in 
earthly and sensible pleasures or 
of a tragic and touching melan- 
choly hopelessly bending low be- 
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neath the upraised hand of fate, in 
cold resignation or helpless despair 
awaiting the stroke of death. Pa- 
gan humanity, disheartened by its 
constant failures in the strife with 
vice, at last, throwing away its wea- 
pons, gives itself over to sensuality ; 
and this we see reflected in pagan 
art, It is lacking in all the higher, 
spiritual, superhuman ideas, de- 
picting the low and vulgar, or at 
best what is purely of the earth, 
earthy, with no nobler aim than, by 
glorifying the senses, to charm them 
and minister to their gratification. 
Essentially different is the ap- 
pearance presented by art under 
the influence of Christianity. Here 
divinity descends to humanity, not 
to lay aside the divine nature and 
assume the human, but to elevate, 
and as it were to deify, mankind. 
Christian art deals especially with 
the spiritual part of man’s nature; 


in a flood of light shed from the- 


glow of Christian hope, a thing un- 
known to ancient art, it soars aloft 
upon the wings of faith and love to 
heavenly spheres, in the God-Man, 
the perfect glorification of the 
finite through the infinite, to find 
its eternally inexhaustible subject, 
its highest ideal. Outward forms 
are no longer to it an end, but only 
means, rendered far more perfect, 
however, through the influence of 
the indwelling spirit that rules it. 
All true works of Christian art bear 
upon them the strong impress of 
divine power, of virtue, of immor- 
tality; they are encompassed with 
an atmosphere of heavenly peace ; 
they draw the spirit upward and 
turn the thoughts within. Chris- 
tianity, by its recognition of man’s 
moral worth and by its victo- 
ries over the evil one, however 
manifold and various his fierce at- 
tacks, places at the bidding of 
Christian art an infinitely more 
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abundant treasury of ideas—a 
treasury as rich and inexhaustible 
as its source, Christianity itself. 
Thus art is neither of necessity 
confined to what is purely external 
nor obliged to become the hand- 
maid of sensuality. In one word, 
unlike ancient art, it is not carnal 
but spiritual. And as the indwell- 
ing spirit of Christian art shapes 
for itself an adequate form, it shows 
the most perfect union, the most har- 
monious wedding of the idea with 
its outward expression, the source 
of that wonderful, unearthly charm 
which characterizes Christian art 
and makes it all unlike the ancient. 

Let us now apply to our subject 
the principles here unfolded. If 
we are to estimate the degree of 
excellence belonging to a work of 
art in proportion as it sets forth a 
higher idea in the clearest and most 
adequate form, then the unisonous - 
chant, with its recitative execution, 
is artistically superior to music 
sung in parts and in time, for the 
simple reason that its musical form 
is the most perfect, and that it is 
not only the best but the only one 
adapted to fully bring out with 
clearness and accuracy the idea 
that should be deduced from the 
words of the text. If some of our 
readers should think this assertion 
over-bold or paradoxical, it can 
only be because they have never 
heard anything but a sad abuse of 
the chant by an unmeaning and 
defective execution, rendering any 
intelligent appreciation of it a sheer 
impossibility. 

If the text be capriciously and 
unscrupulously mutilated; if the 
notes, like the grave-stones in a 
cemetery, are set up in stiff array, 
without connection with each other, 
and grouped into lots by bars, then 
nothing artistic is left behind, and 
the Gregorian chant can neither be 
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enjoyed nor understood. Whoever 
has any musical taste at all will 
turn away with righteous indig- 
nation from this stiff and lifeless 
method of portioning out the chant; 
and then one naturally has recourse 
to harmonized chant with its grave 
and dignified chords. But this 
harmonization gives the death- 
blow to high art in the singing of 
the chant; the spirit and sacred 
meaning of the liturgy are thrust 
into the background and made 
subservient to the outward charms 
of form; the godlike genius of 
Christianity, with its brilliant ideali- 
ty, timidly withdraws and abandons 
the field to classical forms. Very 
soon it will no longer be thought 
necessary to adhere to the words 
put forth by the church ; any taken 
at random will suffice, whether 
they have any bearing upon the 
particular feast or not, if they can 
only be adapted by curtailment or 
addition to the requirements of the 
musical form conventionally regu- 
lated by the respective styles. 

And all this without any ac- 
knowledgment, or even suspicion, 
that in this way Christian and eccle- 
siastical art is abandoned in order 
to return to pagan and classical 
principles. On the contrary, it is 
claimed that this is more in accor- 
dance with modern views of art, 
which unite and reconcile with 
each other the principles of the 
classical and the ancient Christian 
schools. But to the profound ele- 
mentary principles of Christian art 
such a theory as this is thoroughly 
hostile and repugnant, because, 
like ancient art itself, it is but 
superficial and devoted to giving 
pleasure to the senses, shaping its 
compositions according to the laws 
of the esthetics of form, instead of 
letting the inherent power of the 
idea work itself out into its own 


‘distinction is not 
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modifications, even at the risk that 
this innate power should at times 
manifest itself abnormally. 

So much for the position of 
plain chant in relation to art. We 
must add that there is need of care- 
fully distinguishing between art and 
artistic gifts on one side and 
technical skill and facility on the 
other. There may be far *more 
art and artistic merit in a sim- 
ple ballad, unaffectedly rendered, 
than in the richest combination of 
sounds and chords executed with 
extraordinary skill, just as a single 
little flower may be more charming 
and perfect than the most showy 
bouquet. That a piece of church 
music is so commonly estimated 
according to the variety and com- 
plexity of its tone-figures, or accord- 
ing to the amount of difficulty in 
its technical execution, can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that this 
taken into ac- 
count, and that the quintessence of 
art is supposed toconsist in the ex- 
ertion and display of abilities that 
it calls forth. But no one should 
infer from this that no skill is 
needed in order to sing plain 
chant well. On the contrary, we 
boldly assert that it is much ea- 
sier to keep to the rules of the 
measured, polyphonic music, which 
are sufficiently well defined, than 
in the recitative, untrammelled 
movements of plain chant to ob- 
serve, not only in every grammati- 
cal period and melodic phrase, but 
also at every word and in every 
group of notes, that movement and 
accentuation which perfectly ex- 
press the spirit of the words—in 
short, speaking to sing and singing 
to speak, or rather, praying to sing 
and singingto pray. For this, sure- 
ly, a small amount of mechanical 
ability will not suffice ; it demands 
besides an extraordinary degree of 
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skill, together with the finest ar- 
tistic taste. The great masters of 
worldly music, in their most thrill- 
ing outbursts, sometimes rise to that 
genial freedom of movement which 
transcends the narrow, convention- 
al limits of time, to that uncon- 
strained, declamatory kind of song, 
which hurries along, shaping for 
itself its own measure and laws, 
according to the impulse of the 
spirit that fills the composer. The 
spirit that thus asserts itself at 
times in moments of the highest 
artistic inspiration, freeing itseif 
from the luggage of instruments 
and the straitjacket of the mea- 
sure, and roaming freely upon an 
open path—this is the fundamen- 
tal principle and highest rule in 
plain chant. Take the chant as it 
is, let it be executed as it should 
be, to the best of the singers’ abili- 
ties, and all the virtuost may then 
come and judge for themselves 
whether they have ever heard any- 
thing that can compare with it, 
whether such a work and such 
effects are within their creative 
powers. In comparison with the 
divine sublimity and holy power of 
the chant all other compositions 
seem but artificial, while plain chant 
stands alone asa true work of art. 
We shall conclude this chapter 
by citing in confirmation of our 
position the opinions of some com- 
petent judges. And first we must 
remember that Palestrina, Allegri, 
Haydn, Mozart, and others have 
with one voice expressed their ad- 
miration of the Gregorian chant 
and upheld its superiority in the 
field of music. Even Protestants 
have felt themselves constrained to 
join in this general voice of praise. 
Thibaut, for instance (Reinheit 
der Tonkunst), says: “The Catho- 
lic Church, in accordance with her 
system, had the strongest reasons 
VOL. XXVIII.—27) 
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for the retention of the primitive 
chants, called Ambrosian and Gre- 
gorian; their truly sublime and 
heavenly intonations, which in the 
glorious days of old were created 
by genius and nurtured by art, 
make a deeper impression than 
many of our modern compositions 
that aim especially at effect.” The 
words of Forkel, a Protestant, are 
equally worthy of consideration 
(Geschichte der Musik): “The 
Gregorian chant has endured now 
for nearly twelve centuries, and 
will probably last as long as reli- 
gious exercises and religious sing- 
ing in common shall continue 
among men. Indeed, this endur- 
ance is itself a proof that Gregori- 
an must possess the true attributes 
of a common, popular chant, 
though this can evidently not be 
demonstrated from its nature. 
That which through so many cen- - 
turies, and during the very time 
that art was undergoing so many 
changes and improvements, could: 
remain unchanged must have an 
indestructible, intrinsic worth.” 
Our last quotation shall be from a. 
writer in the Berliner Musikzeitung : 
“From an artistic point of view we 
must acknowledge that in the Gre- 
gorian chant, for all its simplicity 
and sameness, which are only con- 
sistent with its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, there is yet found a great 
variety ; and, what is more, that the 
melodies are the most faithful rep- 
resentations of the sense of the 
words, so that both text and melo- 
dy together form a perfect unity, 
as though cast in one mould. We 
know their composers in but a few 
cases; for the most part words 
and music are the work of the same 
mind, which accounts for the inti- 
mate union between the verse and 
the melody. The highest office of 
music is this: to express in sound 
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the feelings of the heart, and to one who seeks and finds the sum- 
awaken like feelings in the hearts mit of musical art in dravura arias 
of those who hear it; and thistask will scarcely enjoy Gregorian. 
is fully accomplished by the Gre- But one who without prejudice 
gorian chant. Its intrinsic worth considers the intrinsic essence of 
will always be avowed by every music, and its end and object in 
real judge of music, although in its religious and 


ecclesiastical 
modern times it has been almost 


phase, will be forced to grant that 


entirely neglected and undervalued the Gregorian chant stands 
inthe Catholic Church. Ofcourse paralleled.” 


un- 





CRADLE AND CROSS. 


I. BETHLEHEM. 


TAKE unto thee to-night this Little One; 

Thy heart a cradle make for Heaven’s King, 
Whose Mother, weary with wide-wandering, 

Brings pleading unto thee her royal Son, 

Who will not scorn in place so rude to rest, 
Breaking with light of sun the shadows dim, 
While filled the silence with enraptured hymn 

Sung by Maid lips before all ages blessed. 

So, as amid the manger’s straw of old, 

The lavish harvest of the careless earth, 
Weak plant bore witness to its Maker’s birth 

And burst in white-starred blossoms manifold, 

Thy heart’s poor cradle, Jesus sheltering, 

Shall burgeon forth in holiest blossoming. 


II. CALVARY. 


Fashion thy heart into a cross; make wide 
The extended arms, that the Eternal Love, 
Hanging thereon, thy charity shall prove— 

For all men, as for thee, so crucified. 

So will the nails that pierce his hands wound thee, 
The thorn that binds his brow thee also bruise ; 
Thy heart, that did not Bethlehem’s Babe refuse, 

Shall bear the title of his Calvary. 

Thy sins, alas! the bitter drop of gall 
He tastes, and gives no draught thereof to thee : 
Thy burden only this great charity 

Thou holdest fast in its own willing thrall. 

O happy heart! glad cradle for Love’s King, 

Blessed cross whereto the Crucified doth cling. 
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THE LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. TO CARDINAL NINA 


—CHURCH 


AND STATE IN ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ROMAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Rome, October 17, 1878. 

**Lro XIII. has a penetrating and at 
the same time prudent spirit; he sees 
things at a first glance ; but he has the 
great art of not coming to a decision 
without mature reflection, and of not 
coming out until he can strike a sure 
blow. His apostolic goodness moves 
him to the extreme limit of possible con- 
cessions before he takes a stand. His 
resolution, however, always moderate 
and just, is immovable. When we had 
the honor of seeing him we were struck 
with the assurance of his character and 
the cle:rness of his intelligence. His 
reserved comportment inspires respect 
and fear; one is anxious to know what 
lies hidden beneath his perfect serenity. 
It is evident that Leo XIII. continues 
his purpose, of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the powers ; his letter to Car- 
dinal Nina attests this. His effortsseem 
to prosper.” These are considerations 
of no less a publicist than Louis Teste. 
No need more of asking, What will be the 
policy of Leo XIII.? He has asserted 
himself, and is as well known to the 
intelligent world as his illustrious and 
lamented predecessor. The encyclical 
letter of last April was a clear proposi- 
tion to those who read and had a mind 
to understand. The Liberals of Italy, 
who indulged in visions of a concilia- 
tion, accepted and became resigned to 
their position of Belial. The recent let- 
ter to the Cardinal Secretary of State is 
the logical and supplementary conse- 
quence of the encyclical. In fact, the 
preamble of the letter refers to the terms 
of the encyclical as to something clear- 
ly explained and demonstrated, and 
thus it becomes a middle term in the 
sorites Of Pope Leo’s official life, cach 
act thereof being consequence and pre- 
mise of the other. 

Although the policy of Pope Leo 
XIII. be, in substance, that of Pius IX., 
of sacreéd remembrance, an evident 
change of religious politics, if I may so 
express it, is in process of evolution; 


and, if exception be made to Italy, and 
possibly France, the indications are fa- 
vorable to the Holy Sec. To return to 
the letter in question: its tone is hope- 
ful, which is encouraging when we con- 
sider that Leo XIII.“ has the great art of 
not coming to a decision without mature 
reflection, and of not coming out until 
he can strike a sure blow.” Bearing di- 
rect reference to this, and carrying with 
it a significance noted by all, is the fact 
that the letter, though dated August 27, 
was not published until] the 25th of Sep- 
tember. Jt happened that the Baron 
Keudell, Prussian ambassador to the 
Quirinal, returned to Rome from Berlin 
at the same time. For the present, how- 
ever, we have to do with Italy in con- 
nection with the letter. The cry of the 
Liberal press, official, officious, and other- 
wise, is this: “ Leo XIII. wishes to estab- 
lish peace with all the powers of Europe, 
but his desire to isolate, and remain at 
implacable enmity with, Italy is palpa- 
ble.” How false the latter statement is 
the reader will judge from the letter itself. 
He is certainly at enmity with pseudo- 
Italy—that Italy which, in the name cf 
civilization, has outraged, and sti!l con- 
tinues to trample under foot, the divine 
rights and prerogatives of the Catholic 
Church. Touching the Italy which 
from the earliest times has been the sub- 
ject of papal beneficence, Leo XIII. ex- 
pressed himself clearly in the encyclical. 

Let the reader bestow but ordinary at- 
tention on those paragraphs of the let- 
ter which describe the present condition 
of the church in Italy. and then, if he 
can, without recurring to the memory of 
Macchiavelli and the now proverbial hy- 
pocrisy of the Italian Liberais, compre- 
hend the following from the Drit/e, an 
officious organ of the actual ministry : 
“This letter is one of the most important 
acts of the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
{most true]. and comes orportunely to 
justify splendidly, if there were need of 
it, the attitude of the government towards 
the Vatican in the question of the bi- 
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shops. It is a real programme of gov- 
ernment for the Catholic Church—a pro- 
gramme that may be formulated thus: 
Implacable and perpetual war against 
Italian unity and institutions ; policy of 
conciliation and of concessions in the 
relations of the Holy See with all the 
powers of the world, be they Catholic, 
Protestant, schismatic, Mohammedan, or 
Buddhist. The Pope for the first time 
establishes a bond of union with his 
predecessor. As for Italy, the extensive 
and dangerous concessions made to the 
Vatican—concessions which cost us con- 
flicts with friendly powers, and which 
were marked for us as a black spot on 
the Italian horizon—these concessions 
have for a recompense the declaration 
that the government is a ferocious per- 
secutor of the Catholic Church, which 
has no other hope but the destruction of 
the national unity and the reconstitution 
of the temporal power. Behold how the 
Vatican compensates the fatal abdication 
of the state before the church! Why 
dissimulate? The letter of the Pope has 
produced in our mind a sad impression ; 
there is an injustice so systematic and 
wilful against the Italian government, 
there is so manifest a resolution of iso- 
lating ltaly and of creating new enemies 
against her, that we may ask ourselves 
in apprehension whether the state be 
sufficiently protected by the laws in 
force, and if it be not opportune, nay, 
necessary, to think of new means of pro- 
tection !” Risum teneatis !—this hypocriti- 
cal whining comes from an official rep- 
resentative of a power that has been 
declaiming blatantly for the past eight 
years that the Papacy is moribund, 
consequently incapable of exciting any 
reasonable apprehension, 

The Sersagliere, also a prebendary 
of the Reptile Fund, after the usual stage 
shudder at the “‘ isolating ” spectre, says 
of the letter: ‘‘In general this diplo- 
matic coup de main has been judged pretty 
clever, both for the moment chosen by 
the Curia to open n-¢gotiations and for 
its aim, which was evidently that of in- 
sinuating itself between Italy and Ger- 
many, and, if not breaking, at least chill- 
ing the old union between the two gov- 
ernments and the two nations. In the 
face of so bold a policy we unfortunately 
adopt an ecclesiastical policy of citations 
on stamped paper.” ‘The Zidsertd also 
dreads the “ isolation,” but is hopeful in 
he loyalty of Italy to herusual rectitude (?) 
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of principle. It adds, however: “We 
call attention to the second part of the 
letter of the Pope, in which he complains 
of the obstacles opposed by the govern- 
ment of the king to the appointment of 
bishops. This is the first time since 
1870 that the Pope complains with rea- 
son(!), and it was precisely not to give 
him this advantage over us that a pol- 
icy (interfering with the appointment of 
bishops in the Neapolitan province) 
should have been avoided which places 
us Liberals on the side of injustice, and 
excites against us the open censure of 
impartial people.” But here the Zidertd 
speaks in deference to the bilious party 
spirit of which it is the slave, and not to 
a sense of justice. The Lidverta is one of 
the officious mouthpieces of the deposed 
Moderates of execrable memory. I re- 
member well that, when these sanction- 
ed laws—the suppression of the reli- 
gious orders, the confiscation of church 
property, and the conscription of the 
clergy—as destructive in tendency of 
the divine rights of the church as inter- 
ference with episcopal nominations, this 
virtuous organ was ecstatic with rapture. 
But the Liderfa in those days battened 
on the Reptile cates. 

The Mazione of Florence threatens the 
Pope. The Perseveranza of Milan, in- 
spired by Ruggero Bonghi, of scholastic 
notoriety, writes: ‘‘Leo XIII. does not 
ignore either the worth of civilization or 
the legitimacy of the free institutions, 
and admits an independent action of the 
two powers, civil and ecclesiastical, in 
the interest of a tranquil position of the 
state in its actual conditions. Leo 
XIIL., even holding as indispensable to 
the free exercise of the spiritual author- 
ity of the church the temporal power, 
does not insist upon this, but rather on 
the obstacles which the exercise of his 
own rights, of his spiritual jurisdiction, 
encounters in Italy. He only asks that 
Italian legislation be modified in some 
particulars, and in others remain faithful 
to the principles which it has avowed to 
profess. In these last years the govern- 
ment has departed, if not from the letter, 
certainly from the spirit, of the Law of the 
Guarantees, and has approached a policy 
of open hostility to the church. It is 
clear that an expression of opinions so 
temperate can precede but little the call 
of the Catholics to the administrative 
and political elections, and the forma- 
tion of an eminently conservative party 
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which will propose, even respecting the 
actual condition of things, a conciliation 
with Catholicism, contributing its assist- 
ance to the government of the country— 
a party which, as soon as announced, 
wili change all the proportions and dis- 
positions of the actual parties.” 

Waiving for the nonce the question 
whether, with a material and favorable 
change of the actual circumstances, 
Leo XIII. would be disposed to invite 
the Catholics of Italy to compete in the 
general political election of deputies, 
the portentous importance assumed of 
late in Italy by the Republicans, and 
their evident intention of striking a 
decisive blow at no remote date, will 
render the immediate formation of a 
conservative party extremely problema- 
tical, 

In connection with his great desire 
that the beneficent influence of the Ca- 
tholic Church be experienced by all the 
nations of the earth, be they orthodox 
or heterodox, the Holy Father writes: 
“ You know well, Signor Cardinal, that, 
with a view of seconding these impulses 
of our heart, we addressed a word to the 
powerful emperor of the illustrious Ger- 
man nation, which, on account of the 
difficult condition created for the Ca- 
tholics, called for our solicitude in a 
particular manner. That word, inspired 
only by the desire of seeing religious 
peace restored to Germany, was favora- 
bly received by the august emperor, 
and obtained the happy result of lead- 
ing to friendly negotiations, etc.” The 
hopeful tone of this paragraph may be 
accepted as a pretty sure guarantee that 
the negotiations, far from having fallen 
to the ground—as some of the Liberal 
papers of Italy gave out on the morrow 
after the publication of the letter—ard 
on the eve of concluding something de- 
finite. The happy reception given to the 
letter in Germany, and the deferential 
and temperate, not to say favorable, 
opinions pronounced upon it by the offi- 
cial press—hitherto so unmitigatingly 
bitter against the Holy See—confirm 
this. The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 
“Notwithstanding its reserve, the letter 
of the Pope announces that on his part 
he will do everything to co-operate in 
the work of peace. For this the letter 
is very important ; but it becomes more 
so when we remember the words with 
which the chancellor characterized the 
negoliations with the nuncio, Mgr. 
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Aloisi. The words were: ‘They can 
offer nothing.’ Published at this mo- 
ment, the letter of the Pope seems to be 
areply and an interrogation—a reply, 
because it says that much may be ex- 
pected from the Curia, nay, all that the 
church is in a condition to give; it is an 
interrogation, because its practical pur- 
pose is that of knowing what is to be ex- 
pected from the other side. We cannot 
dispense ourselves from answering this 
question. Political concessions are re- 
quired, but the Pope retires on the re- 
ligious ground, and can only promise 
that the Cathclics will be the most faith- 
ful and devoted subjects. The Pope 
says clearly what he can offer, but on 
the other side the political demands 
have not as yet been formulated ‘This 
must come to pass soon. Rome has 
spoken, Berlin has the ficor.’’ The 
Nord Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung charac- 
terizes the letter as having an eminently 
pacific tone from the double point of 
view of the desire for peace, and that 
this peace will be solid and !asting, not 
a mere modus procedendi. The officious 
journal admits that such a peace would, 
in the actual circumstances of Germany, 
be cordially accepted by both parties. 
It adds erroneously, however, that as 
soon as this peace would be established, 
which of course would imply the aboli- 
tion or material mitigation of the Audfur- 
kampf, and of the importance of the Cen- 
tre party, whose raison d’étre is precisely 
in its opposition to the Audturkampf. 1 
say erroneously, because several of the 
leading members of the Centre have 
already declared, in the same breath with 
professing their readiness to endorse and 
follow, as devoted Catholics, what may 
be concluded by Rome, that beyond this 
they have other views and aims as a 
political party, and that, as such, Rome 
has never tried and never will try to 
influence them. It has been bruited 
abroad that the Centre, because oppos- 
ed to the sanction of exceptional laws 
against the socialists, is aiso opposed to 
the continuation of the negotiations of 
Kissingen. This is a pure invention of 
the Italian Liberals, and as such has re- 
ceived the lie from another Geclaration 
of the Centre, in effect that they opposed 
the passage of the law as proposed by 
the government because they were ad- 
verse, on constitutional principles. to 
investing the police with arbitrary powers. 
Besides, they were convinced that the 
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exceptional laws would not produce the 
effect desired: sentiments and convic- 
tions, say the Catholic deputies, which 
have nothing to do with the establish- 
ment of religious peace. ‘his much on 
the letter of the Holy Father and its im- 
pression on theGerman people. Touch- 
ing the negotiations, they are still un- 
der consideration. Report has it that 
Cardinal Hohenlohe is now in communi- 
cation with the Holy Father and con- 
tinuing the negotiations; but I can 
offer no voucher for its truth. The arri- 
val in Rome of Mgr. Schreiber, Bishop 
of Bamberg, has been coupled with the 
peace negotiations; but it is simply a 
visit ad limina. 

The Liberals complain that the letter 
of His Holiness tends to isolate Italy 
and bring odium uponher. But her iso- 
lation was already developing itself be- 
fore the publication of the letter, crant- 
ing, per absurdum, that the Pope nurtured 
such adesign. Without referring to the 
solemn isolation of Italy at the Congress 
of Berlin, it is sufficient to observe how 
quietly she is ignored by England and 
france in the present Egyptian business, 
aid the formal Ace guod agis bestowed 
upon her by the insignificant Bey of Tu- 
nis, and the supreme indifference of Aus- 
tria to her present movements, to be con- 
vinced that the isolation of Italy comes 
from other sources than the Vatican. 
The rabid demonstrations of the Ital- 
ians against the Congress of Berlin, the 
outburst against Austria in favor of the 
‘“unredeemed ” provinces, and the im- 
passiveness of the ministry in the face 
of the Republican and International 
movement in the land, cannot but pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression on the 
powers of Europe. Of course I except 
France as represented by the Republi- 
cans of the Gambetta order. That wor- 
thy is expected soon in Italy, and his 
visit means alliance. Indeed, there are 
among the political savants here those 
who, on the strength of foreshadowed 
events, have published this proposition : 
‘* If the republic in France continue, the 
republic in Italy is a certainty.” 

In fact, the Republican party here no 
longer conceal their views. Republican 
meetings are held openly, and the gov- 
ernment forbids them not. Rifle asso- 
ciations are fast being organized all over 
the peninsula and named after Corporal 

Jarsanti, who was shot, according to 
sentence of a court-martial, for insub. 
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ordination on republican principles 
Moreover, other associations are organ- 
ized for the purpose of inoculating the 
youth subject to military conscription 
with republican principles. Thus the 
loyalty of the army will be tampered 
with. As itis, the sectaries through se- 
cret agents distribute seditious papers 
and pamphlets among the soldiery, 
spite of the rigorous measures recent- 
ly invoked by the Minister of War, Gene 
ral Bruzzo. With the proverbial loyal- 
ty of a Piedmontese—for such he is— 
he has called for the suppression of 
the republican associations bearing the 
name of the rebellious Barsanti. But 
in his annual discourse, delivered on 
the 15th inst. before his constituents at 
Pavia, Benedetto Cairoli, president of 
the cabinet, and a noted Republican, 
declared the intention of the ministry to 
respect the liberty of association. This 
declaration has been accepted by the 
Moderate party asa reply tothe demand 
of General. Bruzzo. Consequently, he 
will resign. Indeed, a partial crisis of 
the ministry is already expected, as 
Corti, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
on the eve of tendering his resignation. 
Permit me to sum up the condition of 
Italy and the probabilities of the repub- 
lic in the words of Alberto Mario, the 
leader en gants of the party. Ina lette: 
to the editor of the Perseveranza, Bon- 
ghi’s organ, he writes: “‘ You ask me to 
let you know at my ease if I think Bene 
detto Cairoli is a providential man or not. 
I answer you immediately: Cairoli is a 
man of the Left, and in my opinion the 
Left extends the time for the existence of 
the monarchy ; and it seems that King 
Humbert understands it well. I think 
that if Victor Emanuel had died in the 
arms of the Right, the dynasty would 
not sleep now between two pillows as it 
does. The Right was a government of 
resistance, and lately of reaction. It 
would have driven us rapidly to the bar- 
ricades, and its return would push us 
there. As for me, ! would wish the 
Right in power to get more quickly to 
the republic; but as I prefer—see how 
moderate I am—the ezolutionary to the 
revolutionary process, 1 prefer the govern- 
ment of Cairoli to that of Minghetti or 
Sella. Perhaps you are aware that I do 
not believe Italy can be governed except 
by legislative regional autonomies 
co-ordinate with the political unity. 
The Left, being in power, and putting to 
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the test all the virtues of the monarchy, 
will show how such a co-ordination is 
impossible. Hence the probable peace- 
ful passage from the one (the monarchy) 
to the other (the republic).” 


[This project is by no means the worst 
that might be. Were it possible to 
form in Italy a republic of this kind, it 
would be the most suitable to the genius 
of the Italian people, its past history, 
and the most likely to secure good gov- 
ernment. Such a form of government 
would be not unlike our own republic, 
leaving to the different sections of Italy 
their local legislation for their peculiar 
interests, customs, and character, and 
securing at the same time for the com- 
mon weal a sufficiently powerful central 
authority. The present government is 
simply the usurpation of the king of Pied- 
mont over the rest of Italy. It cannot 
last. It is unjust to all other parts 
of Italy, and hence without cohesive 
strength. 

What is most to be feared in Italy is a 
centralized democracy, which is only 
another name for Czsarism, and the 
grave of all rights and liberties. 

Are the elements strong enough, wise 
enough .to form a truly republican gov- 
ernment such as has been indicated ? 
Ilave the Italian people ,the political 
sagacity to do as the founders of our 
institutions did—form a government 
on man’s natural rights, in accordance 
with their genuine historical traditions, 
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suitable to their circumstances, and cal- 
culated to enable them to reach their 
destiny as a people? Can they be made 
to understand that the state is incompe- 
tent in religious matters ?—an idea as Ca- 
tholic as it is American. The rights 
and functions of the church are not the 
rights and functions of the state, and the 
rights and functions of the state are not 
the rights and functions of the church. 
Their organizations are independent of 
each other; their true and normal ac- 
tion concurs to assist man to reach 
his true destiny. Is there sufficient faith, 
wisdom, and justice in Italy to embody, 
in harmony with its own genius, geo- 
graphical situation, and political neces- 
sities, the example of the great republic 
of America? Italians, Catholics, sincere 
Catholics, and sincere lovers of their 
country as well, cannot avoid seeing 
the approaching political crisis; and if 
they will rise as it becomes them above 
all political parties and sectionalism, it is 
in their power to throw their weight in 
that direction which will secure both 
their rights and liberties, and those of 
the church, and once more place Italy 
in the foremost rank among great na- 
tions. God grant it! 

If the Piedmontese usurpation has 
served for such a transformation, we shall 
be inclined to overlook much of its wick- 
edness, tyranny, and persecution, and 
not unreluctantly say : Regutescat in ater- 
nunt.—Ep. C. W.] 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Two little graves beneath the long green grass 
Within one year ; 

Two little babes that childless leave, alas ! 
One mother dear; 

Two little lives that fleetingly did pass— 
YOne hearthstone drear! 


Fair hair and blue eyes, eyes of limpid brown, 
Closed in death’s sleep ; 

Golden and chestnut hair, smoothed gently down : 
Weep, mother, weep ! 

Two little rosebuds, ah! too quickly blown, 
Buried so deep! 


Little hands folded on the quiet breast, 
Toying no more ; 

Musical little feet laid at last to rest : 
To the far shore 

Two little birdies from their mother’s nest 
Fluttered before. 


Silent the voices that made music gay 
All the day long ; 

Hushed the sweet tumult of their infant play, 
Sweetest of song! 

Lonely the mother sits in the twilight gray, 
While mem'ries throng. 


In the gray twilight shadows come and go, 
The dead live again ; 

In the gray twilight softened is our woe, 
Eased our heart’s pain ; 

In the dim twilight tears benignant flow, 
Love’s gentle rain. 


Out of the darkness steals a healing voice ; 
List, mother, list ! 

Lift up thine eyes and see thine angels’ choice : 
Passes the mist, 

And a great chorus cries, “ Rejoice! Rejoice! 
They are with Christ !” 


Aut Sou s, 1878. 
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HistorreE DE Mme. DucuHeEsne, Reli- 
gieuse de la Société du S. Coeur de 
Jésus, et Fondatrice des Premiéres 
Maisons de cette Société en Amérique. 
Par M. L’Abbé Baunard, D.D., etc. 
(author of the Life of Mme. Barat). 
Paris: Poussielgue Fréres, Rue Cas- 
setie, 15. 1878. 


Mme. Duchesne was like a sturdy oak, 
fitted to battle with the winds and storms 
and to shelter under its umbrageous 
arms generations of children in long 
succession. She was one of those noble 
Frenchwomen made heroines of faith 
and virtue by the conflicts of the Revolu- 
tion, and sharing with the noble Catholic 
Frenchmen who survived that horrible 
cataclysm in the glory of re-establishing 
religion in France, and propagating it 
elsewhere by missionary zeal. The first 
period of her life was sketched in the 
Life of the holy foundress of her society, 
and has been noticed in our review of 
the same. In this new biography from 
the pen of the author of the preceding 
Life of Mme. Barat, of which it is a his- 
torical continuation, the events of Mme. 
Duchesne’s earlier history, before leav- 
ing France, are more minutely narrated. 
The part which is of the newest and 
most special interest is that which de- 
scribes her career in America from May 
29, 1818, when she landed at New 
Orleans, until November 18, 1852, 
when she breathed her last, full of years 
and merits, in the eighty-fourth year of her 
age, the forty-seventh of her religious 
profession, and the thirty-fourth of her 
sojourn in America. Mme. Duchesne 
founded the houses of St. Charles, 
Florissant, Grand-Coteau, St. Michel, 
Bayou-La-Fourche, and St. Louis, and 
governed the entire province as the vicar 
of the mother-general until the arrival 
of Mme. Galitzin, near the close of the 
year 1840, when she ceased to be superi- 
or, and became a simple religious for the 
remaining twelve years of her life. The 
record of the labors, hardships, privations, 
and sufferings attending the first foun- 
dation of the society in America is very 
interesting and edifying, and is an im- 


portant contribution to our ecclesiasti- 
cal history, as well as a charming narra- 
tive of personal events and particular 
incidents in the life of the venerable mo- 
ther herself and in the lives of her worthy 
companions. In great measure it is as 
new and strange to Catholics of our own 
part of the country and of the present 
time as it must be to European readers. 
Even those who have visited Missouri 
and Louisiana during the last ten or 
twenty years can hardly realize that 
such a different state of things from the 
present one can have existed during a 
period so near to our own time. 

Aside from its historical value, this 
Life has another very special charm and 
excellence, as a portraiture of a woman 
of really heroic sanctity and of a most 
original and strongly-marked character. 
Spotless innocence, generous charity, ¢x-. 
alted devotion, and energetic virtue were 
the qualities which adorned Philippine 
Duchesne from her earliest childhood, 
and during the whole period of her life 
which preceded her profession as a reli- 
gious of the Sacred Heart. 

The long course of her religious life 
was a continual progress in all those 
high virtues which are the characieris- 
tics of the great saints who adorn the an- 
nals of religion. Her most distinctive 
trait, that which gives a marked and 
peculiar individuality to her religious 
character, was apostolical zeal for the 
conversion of the most ignorant and un- 
civilized portion of mankind, especially 
those who are in the darkness of hea- 
thenism., All the enthusiasm of St. 
Francis Xavier seemed to burn in her 
bosom. And, although she did not find 
a practical outlet for this missionary 
zeal in actually working for the conver- 
sion of pagans, except on a small scale, 
every labor of this sort which she found 
opportunity of performing among ne- 
groes and Indians was most eagerly em- 
braced. It is certainly not for this kind 
of work that the Society of the Sacred 
Heart was intended. Yet the mission- 
ary spirit which made Mme. Duchesne 
pant to emulate St. Francis Xavier, and 
that virile force which seemed too great 
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to be confined within a woman’s breast, 
made her specially fitted to brave the 
perils and hardships of the enterprise of 
founding the Sacred Heart in America, 
as the pioneer and leader of her sisters 
and daughters in religion. “Now the 
mother was to be admired above mea- 
sure, and worthy to be remembered by 
good men; and she bravely exhorted 
every one of them in her own language, 
being filled with wisdom: and joining a 
man’s heaft to a woman’s thought” (2 
Mach. vii. 20, 21). Her successors were 
better fitted than she was to build on 
the ground conquered and possessed by 
her valor. But the merit of her ardent 
desires to extend the kingdom of God, 
her incessant prayers, which made the 
Indians call her ‘‘ the woman who prays 
always,” her penances and sufferings, 
her long life of generous labor and self- 
sacrifice, most assuredly have obtained 
greater blessings from heaven on the 
church in this country and throughout 
the world than could accrue from the 
mere personal labors of any one indi- 
- vidual, however apostolic he might be, 
and however wide the field he might cul- 
tivate. The vital energy of the church 
is in the hearts of her saints. The apos- 
tleship of prayer is the living source 
that vivifies the apostleship of work. 
No one could have been found more 
worthy to establish in this country a 
society specially consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the fountain of 
the apostolic charity which acts through 
prayer and labor, than a woman whose 
heart was so filled with this same apos- 
tolic charity as Mme. Duchesne. 

An English translation of Mme. Du- 
chesne’s Life is in course of preparation, 
we suppose by the same graceful hand 
which translated the A/emoir of Mme. 
Barat. If some competent American 
reviser could correct the mistakes which 
the author has made in certain matters 
relating to our geographical divisions 
and political constitution, before his ex- 
cellent work passes to a second edition 
or appears in the English language, the 
only serious fault which it has would be 
corrected. 


Lectures ON Mepiavat Cuurcn His- 
TORY. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 


In these lectures Archbishop Trench 
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appears to have had in view a single the- 
sis: to show the necessity of the reli- 
gious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury properly called Protestantism, and 
his history throughout has been made in 
accordance wiih this purpose. Indeed, 
there was no other course left open to 
him as a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, whose origin can only be 
traced to this revolution. And how does 
the archbishop set about his task ? 

I. He gives his readers no idea of the 
nature of the Christian Church, as this 
would have brought him into the trying 
light of theological science. And as 
Protestantism has neither an historical 
nor logical basis, the learned archbishop 
cautiously avoids so dangerous an issue. 

II. In view of his thesis he diligently 
gathers together whatever abuses, gene- 
ral or special, existed in the medizval 
church. It is to be noted, however, 
that he is careful to give no authori- 
ties for his assertions or alleged facts. 
The absence of suchxnecessary and im- 
portant references can be easily excused 
in delivering lectures to a class of girls, 
but scarcely so when preparing them 
for publication and presenting them to 
readers as grave contribution to histori- 
cal studies. 

III. In the grouping and detail of his 
historical facts the archbishop keeps 
steadily before his mind his original the- 
sis; and, with a dexterity that one can 
hardly help admiring, he so uses and 
adapts his materials as to render them 
always subservient to his main purpose 
and produce a corresponding impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind. 

IV. In order not to appear as a lawyer 
pleading to a brief, but as a grave histo- 
rian, and a man of large views whose 
sole purpose is the truth, the archbishop 
assumes an air of ingenuous candor and 
calm impartiality that is very captivat- 
ing. He even acknowledges that there 
are many good things in the Catholic 
Church, but in out-of-the-way places, 
in the fewest possible words, and with- 
out explaining the significance of what 
he concedes. Whenever he trenches 
on matters favorable to the Catholic 
Church, the calm and dignified gait 
with which he usually marches yields 
to a more hurried pace—indeed (not 
to be irreverent), to a decided skip, 
as though he felt himself verging on 
very dangerous ground. But perhaps 
this was only natural, as to deal fairly 
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with such matters would lead to full in- 
quiry into the Catholic claims, and thus 
quite upset the chief object of the arch- 
bishop’s history. 

He has accomplished his task with an 
adroitness that well counterfeits fairness 
and truth. To those not more than or- 
dinarily instructed the lectures would 
pass for true church history. The work 
may add to the author’s fame as a writer 
of pure English, but not as a theological 
or historical writer. 


THe SUFFERINGS OF THE CHURCH IN 
BRITTANY DURING THE GREAT REVO- 
LuTION. By Edward Healy Thomp- 
son. London: Burns & Oates. 1878. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 


It is wonderful to see how soon men 
forget, or how coolly they disregard, the 
lessons of history. The struggles of one 
generation are unknown to the vast ma- 
jority of the next, and the history of 
twenty-five years ago is to many as re- 
mote as the history of as many centuries. 
Men live in the day, and look little to 
the past or to the future. 

The revolutions going on around us 
in these days are not without near and 
Startling examples. The present strug- 
gle in France is really the outcome of 
“the Great Revolution.” The same 
principles are at stake ; the same forces 
are at war. Gambetta and the party of 
which he is at present the leader are at- 
tempting to do the work cut out for them 
by Voltaire and Rousseau: to drive 
God out of the hearts and minds of men 
and to destroy the social order. Windy 
oratory and fine phrases are never want- 
ing to conceal purposes that are really 
diabolic. The wonder is that sensible 
men accept them so placidly, and profess 
to see in the successors of the Revolu- 
tionists of 1789 the real party of progress 
and the saviours of society ; while God’s 
church is looked upon now, as then, as 
the great stumbling-block in the way of 
the social, moral, and political advance- 
ment of the peoples. Mr. Thompson 
has taken one chapter of that dark revo- 
lutionary period and set it fully and 
plainly before us. Its lesson cannot be 
mistaken by those who read it, and all 
men who wish to understand what the 
two parties in France are really fighting 
for ought to read it. The two parties in 
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France are the Christians and those who 
are not Christians. The fight is between 
them, and there is no halting-place be- 
tween. 

It was this struggle, brought on and 
aggravated then as now—then with more 
reason and more deplorably than now— 
by exasperating side questions which im- 
mediately seemed to have no connection 
with religion at all, that devastated 
France during and after the great revolu- 
tion. Mr. Thompson has selected Brit- 
tany as a place of observation whence 
one may see acted out in miniature, so 
to say, the whole dread drama. He 
writes with force and clearness, and with 
one plain purpose throughout—to get at 
and give the true story. That story is 
most interesting for its own sake, and 
made doubly so by the skill of the teller ; 
but as history, and as throwing a strong, 
clear light on much that is blurred or 
misrepresented or hidden out of sight, it 
has a special and peculiar value. The 
general view of the first French Revolu- 
tion is that there came suddenly a fearful 
outburst of fury from a starving and op- 
pressed people against a court, a nobil- . 
ity, and a clergy corrupt to the core ; 
that the people went too far in its blind 
but justifiable rage ; that great harm was 
done and many innocent people suffered 
on the scaffold; that at last came Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to end the scene of 
carnage, or rather to turn the French 
taste for blood into another channel. 
Such isthe general outline that presents 
itself to the mind, and it has a strong 
vraisenblance undoubtedly. But it is far 
from wholly true, particularly as regards 
the French clergy. Itis not true as re- 
gards a large portion of the French peo- 
ple, and the noblest of the nobles. Mr. 
Thompson has here given us the true 
story so far as Brittany is concerned, 
and we cordially re-echo the wish cf the 
Abbé Tresvaux that a work similar to 
his, to which Mr. Thompson confesses 
himself indebted, ‘‘should be uwunder- 
taken for other partsof France. But no 
time should be lost. Witnesses are dis- 
appearing, facts are being forgotten, and 
yet what a light they throw upon the 
past, and what lessons they furnish for 
the present—lessons which with them 
will be irretrievably lost.” 

Almost the first one hundred pages 
of Mr. Thompson’s book lead up to his 
immediate subject, “the sufferings of the 
church in Brittany.” These pages give a 
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keen insight into the causes of the Revo- 
lution and its gradual growth and devel- 
opment. They are excellent in every 
way. One shudders and the heart 
sickens as he approaches the actual suf- 
ferings of the church and the cruel per- 
secution undergone by those of every 
class who set their conscience and 
their faith above their lands and lives. 
The boasted freedom of conscience of 
the revolutionists comes out here in 
its ‘true meaning. Gambetta told us 
how he interpreted it at Romans the 
other day. It is the same story, so far 
happily without the bloody illustrations 
of the earlier chapters. Reading the 
saddening record in these days we can- 
not but marvel that such things should 
be; that Frenchmen should murder and 
torture Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
for no other crime often than that they 
would not renounce their Catholic faith. 
Yet these events are not yet a century 
old, and we approach a new century 
with the same cause for contention be- 
fore us, It rests with the moral sense of 
civilized men and governments to pre- 
vent the repetition of scenes that darken 
the world. Absolute liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship is the 
only guarantee against religious perse- 
cution. It is that and that only Catho- 
lics claim in France. 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE OF THE Best So- 
ciety : Customs, Manners, Morals, and 
Home Culture. Compiled from the 
best authorities. By Mrs. H. O. 
Ward. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
1878. 


This is a very entertaining as well as 
a very useful book. However much the 
age may have advanced in certain lines, 
it has scarcely advanced in good man- 
ners. Indeed, it has, by too general a 
concession, deteriorated in this respect. 
Some attribute the falling away from 
gentle bearing and behavior to the 
spread in other countries, as well as in 
our own, of democratic ideas. The 
American is regarded by those who have 
never met him asa civilized barbarian, 
if such a combination be possible, or as 
a barbarian with a certain veneer, more 
or less thick, of civilization clinging to 
him. And it is an open secret that 
many of our own countrymen and coun- 
trywomen who “represent” us abroad 
give a strong color to this too general 


suspicion. A too great and too general 
rudeness, however, is complained of in 
other lands than ours, among all our 
**kin beyond thesea.” Democracy is as 
little synonymous with bad manners as is 
wide-spread education with true culture. 
A variety of causes goto explain the too 
general lack of manners now prevailing ; 
but at bottom of them all lies this: 
people are rude because they are falling 
from Christianity. The golden rule of 
Christianity is to love God above all 
things and our neighbor as ourselves. 
This is also the foundation of all culture 
and gentleness. On those who have 
this at beart the forms of etiquette sit 
lightly and come to them naturally. 
The author of this manual, as it might 
be called, of the forms of good society 
has not lost sight of this great truth, but 
inculcates it quietly, yet with force, from 
time to time. Her book is an excellent 
one, and those who are or are not natural- 
ly gentle will find much entertainment as 
well as profit in reading it. That “man- 
ners make the man ” is a good old say- 
ing that will never lose its force ; that 
they also make the woman is too often 
forgotten by those of all who should re- 
member it—women themselves. Mrs. 
Ward places both under equal obliga- 
tions. 


SoctaAL ASPECTS OF CATHOLICISM AND 
«PROTESTANTISM ID “HEIR Civit BEAR- 
ING UPON NatTic:s. Translated and 
adapted from the French of M. le 
Baron de Haulleville. By Henry Bel- 
lingham, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal 
Manning. London: C. Kegan Paul 
&Co. 1878, 


The essays that make up this volume 
appeared originally in the pages of our 
highly esteemed contemporary, the Kevue 
Générale of Brussels, while under the 
able editorship of Baron de Haulleville, 
the author of the essays. They were call- 
ed out by a pamphlet by M. de Laveleye, 
Protestantism and Catholicism in their 
Bearing upon the Liberty and Prosperity of 
Nations, which, our readers will remem- 
ber, was taken up atthe time in a most 
thorough and efficient manner by one of 
our own reviewers. The articles have 
since appeared among the Zssays and 
Reviews of Bishop Spalding, published 
by the Catholic Publication Society 
Company. Baron de Haulleville covers 
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much the same ground as did Bishop 
Spalding. though, as might be expected, 
the brilliant essays of the bishop have 
more immediate point and interest for 
English readers. Baron de Haulleville's 
work, however, shows throughout that 
profound historic and philosophic obser- 
vation that gives a lasting value to writ- 
ings of this kind. His style, too, is calm 
and pleasing, and has been well inter- 
preted by Mr. Bellingham. 

A translation of the same work, with 
important additions, has just reached us 
from Hickev & Co., 11 Barclay Street. 
It makes one of the most useful volumes 
that their excellently-conceived “ Vati- 
can Library” has yet given to the Catho- 
lic public. 


Lives OF THE IRISH MARTYRS AND COn- 
Fessors. By Myles O'Reilly, B.A., 
LL.D. With additions, including a 
history of the Penal Laws, by Rev. 
Richard Brennan, A.M. New York: 
James Sheehy. 1878. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of 
a very valuable work which has already 


beennoticedinourcolumns. The period 
embraced by Mr. O’Reilly in his martyr- 
ology consists of the sixteenth, seven- 
eenth, and eighteenth centuries, those 
darkest days in the Irish calendar. The 
only light illumining them shines from 
the lives of these holy confessors and 
martyrs whose touching history is given 
here. Apart from its personal and Ca- 
tholic interest the work is really a valu- 
abie contribution to the history of the 
times in which these men lived and 
died. This feature of the work is still 
further enhanced by Father Brennan’s 
important additions, which take in the 
penal laws of the various periods and 
bring the record down almost to our 
own day. Those who study the history 
of England as an imperial power cannct 
pass by this book. It is a page that 
Englishmen would wish blotted out and 
forgotten ; but history stands, and you 
cannot blot out blood. These records 
are written in blood and tears. They 
are noble and ennobling, and Catholics, 
Irish Catholics particularly, should know 
them by heart. Nothing in their country 
or their history is so great as the lives 
of these Christian heroes and saints. 
The volume is a very handsome one, 
and we understand that the publisher 
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offers every facility to those who wish to 
procure it. 


LisRI QUATUOR DE IMITATIONE CuRIS- 
TI. Cum Appendice Precationum. 
Collegit et edidit P. Conradus Ma- 
ria Effinger, Capitularis Monast. B. V. 
Mariz. LEinsidle: Benziger Bros. 
1878. 


This is an exceedingly neat and con- 
venient little edition of the ever-wel- 
come /mitation, The appendix is well 
conceived, and contains morning and 
evening prayers, prayers at Mass, for 
confession and communion, etc. The 
beautiful type of the whole combines 
clearness with smallness. 


PICTURESQUE IRELAND. Edited by John 
Savage, LL.D. New York: Thomas 
Kelly. 1878. 


This handsome work, issued in serial 
parts, is,as the title-page truly informs 
us, “a literary and artistic delineation of 
Ireland’s scenery, antiquities, abbeys, 
etc.” No country is richer in material 
for such illustration than Ireland, and 
Mr. Savage's name is sufficient guaran- 
tee that his portion of the work will be 
done as few could do it. His graceful 
pen luxuriates in the historic records, 
the sweet and sad romance, the poetic 
memories that linger over every inch of 
Irish soil. For the rest, it is enough to 
say that he is ably seconded by his pub- 
lisher. 


Tue LitrLe Goop-For-NOTHING. From 
the French of Alphonse Daudet. By 
Mary Neal Sherwood. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. 1878. 


Although this story does not possess 
the power and scope of Zhe Nadob, it 
may certainly be considered as one of 
the most pathetic of Daudet’s novels. It 
is the story of two natures, both loving 
each other intensely, one self-sacrificing, 
just, and honorable, the other pitifully 
weak and sinful. The interest centres 
in a poor consumptive boy, who man- 
fully endeavors to save his younger bro- 
ther from the ruin brought about by the 
latter’s folly and dissipation. The stu- 
dies of character are very good, particu- 
larly the character of Pierrotte, who in 
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a manner resembles the Nabob, The 
study of Abbé Germain is perfect. 
His healthy piety is very grand, and his 
treatment of the Good-for-Nothing both 
loving and Christian. The scenes of 
French provincial school life are cle- 
verly drawn, and are quite different from 
those related by English authors. What 
a pity, however, that the most tender, if 
not the most skilful, of French novelists 
cannot write without that tinge of im- 
morality! Of course vice is painted with 
an intent to disgust; still, it is vice, and 
does not add to the real interest of the 
story. The translation is spirited, and 
as like the original as could well be ex- 
pected of a translation. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE WorLD. By L. 
Maria Child, author of Progress of Re- 
ligious Ideas, etc. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1878. 


“ The fundamental rules of morality,” 
says the compiler of these As/irations, 
“ are the same with good men of all ages 
and countries ; the idea of immortality 
has been present with them all ; and all 
have manifested similar aspirations to- 
ward an infinitely wise and good being, 
by whom they were created and sustain- 
ed. From these three starting points 
many paths diverge, leading into endless 
mazes of theology. Into these labyrinths 
I do no&consider it useful to look. I do 
not assume that any one religion is 
right in its theology, or that any others 
are wrong. I merely attempt to show 
that the primeval impulses of the human 
soul have been essentially the same 
everywhere ; and my impelling motive 
is to do all I can toenlarge and strength- 
en the bond of human brotherhood.” 

We cannot but thank the author for 
having shirked the “ mazes of theology,” 
though she tacitly and placidly settles 
all theological disputes by assuming 
that all forms of religion are much the 
same at bottom, and of about equal au- 
thority and worth. As she prefers to 
put it, “religion is a universal instinct 
of the human soul.” She probably 
means a natural instinct ; but no matter. 
To most people religion is a great deal 
more than an instinct. 

“The amount” of this “instinct,” we 
are informed, “ will never be diminished 
in the world. Its forms wil! change, but 
its essence never.” 
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If the author consults her Webster or 
her Worcester she will find a much bet- 
ter definition of religion than this. If 
she wishes to show that the world of 
man is always looking up to God, 
yearning for the light, seeking after its 
Creator, we are one with her, as will be 
all Christians. But this is much as to 
say the sick man craves for health. The 
author places the sick man and _ the 
strong man on exactly the same planc; 
and quotes as of equal authority sayings 
taken from various writers and teachers 
of men. There are not a few who think 
much after this fashion in these days, 
and who lazily drift into that very hazy 
thing cailed “the religion of humanity,” 
which in its professors and _ teachers 
might be better described as “* A Mutual 
Worship and Admiration Society, limit- 
ed.” To these worthy people, as to our 
fair author, ‘‘ Moses; Hebrew :” “ Lao- 
Tze ; Chinese :” ‘‘ Pythagoras ; Grecian :” 
“Cicero ; Roman :” ‘*‘ Mohammed ; Ara- 
bian :” ‘* Jesus Christ; Israelite :” “ Vol- 
taire ; French :” “‘ Emanuel Kant; Ger- 
man: and (good gracious!) “O. B. 
Frothingham ; American :” ‘Henry 
Ward Beecher ; American :” not to men- 
tion the author herself and a host of oth- 
et celebrities, are all numbered ii the 
glorious company of the gods, and from 
high Olympus thunder to a listening 
and awe-struck world. We can only 
say that the author’s company might have 
been a little more select. She has alto- 
gether too many lions at her celestial 
Bostonian tea-party. One name, at least, 
might have been omitted for reverence’ 
sake, even if the author refuses to bow 
to that name. 


RAPHAELA ; or, The History of a Young 
Girl who Would not Take Advice. By 


Mile. Monniot. Translated from the 
French by a Sister of St. Joseph 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham 
& Son. 1878. 


A title has often killed a book, and 
certainly the title in the present instance 
is not inviting. It is decidedly of the 
“goody” order. The story, too, is told 
in an unhappy manner. As a rule, rea 
ders of fiction do not care to hunt after 
a heroine who has been killed in the 
first chapter. In addition, the transla- 
tor, by being too faithful to the French, 
has given to the whole an un-English 
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sound, and the frequent use of italics, 
whether due to author or translator, is 
absurd. In spite of these defects, any 
one of which is sufficient to warn a rea- 
der off, Raphae/a grows in interest for 
those who can master the earlier chap- 
ters, and in parts shows real force and 
pathos and a good conception of “ situa- 
tion” and plot. It tells the story of a 
woman devoured from girlhood up with 
small pride, vanity, and their accompani- 
ment, self-will, yet not without good 
feelings and a true sense of what is 
right. The author carries her through 
life, and groups together in a very natu- 
ral manner the difficulties, dangers, and 
great trials, springing out of petty causes, 
of such a life. The character is not an 
uncommon one and it is vividly portray- 
ed. Many a French author would have 
made a most touching and tragic story 
of this wrecked life, but Mlle. Monniot 
fails here. By aiming at being too good 
and too instructive, and by holding up 
the moral before her readers in every 
page, she withdraws attention from the 
story itself, which should have been al- 
lowed to point its own moral. This is 
the common defect of Catholic fiction, 
which is constantly wasting splendid 
material for sheer lack of a little worldly 
wisdom and common sense. We shall 
never drive the devil out of his play- 
ground in fiction until we can beat him 
with his own weapons and make the 
good more attractive and interesting 
than the evil. As long as all the good 
stories are slow the bad ones must take 
the lead. 


Heroic WOMEN OF THE BIBLE AND THE 
Cuurcn. With Art _ Illustrations. 
Parts VII.to XVI. By Rev. Bernard 
O’Reilly. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. 1878. 


We have here nine new parts of this 
well-conceived and beautifully-executed 
work. Father O’Reilly’s graphic text 
scarcely needs illustrations. His pub- 
lishers, however, have been wise. They 
have taken accepted and historic paint- 
ings of the subjects treated, and had 
them lithographed in a truly gorgeous 
style. The work, when completed, will 
be unique, and a favorite equally on the 
drawing-room table as in the library. 
Father O'Reilly is as earnest as he is 
successful in popularizing devotion. 
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Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Adapted from the German of 
Franz von Léher, with much addi- 
tional matter, by Mrs. A. Batson Joy- 
ner. New York: R. Worthington. 
1878. 


One of the things for which Lord Bea- 
consfield and the Berlin Congress are 
answerable is the sudden influx of lite- 
rature on Cyprus and its inhabitants. 
These were about as well known to the 
average readeras the moon and its solitary 
occupant. The present work is a transla- 
tion, in rather indifferent English, of Herr 
von Liher’s recent trip to the is'and 
and his journey through it. Who Herr 
von Liher may be we do not know. 
His account is gossipy without much 
gayety, and his observations do not im- 
press one either with their keenness or 
profundity. There is the usual sprink- 
ling of encyclopedic learning here and 
there, and the result, with the exception 
of an occasional mistake on Catholic 
matters, is a harmless, chatty book, not 
witty, indeed, nor wise, but giving one 
some idea of the present aspect of the. 
island and its people. 


Lapy NELL, and Other Poemsand Trans- 
lations. By R. Lawrance Nicholson. 
Illustrated by W. B. Redfarn. 
bridge (England) : 
1878. 


Cam- 
W. P. Spalding. 


This is a curious medley. 
the poems—fugitive pieces, fragments 
often—are very sweet in expression and 
delicate in fancy. These we like better 
than the more ambitious efforts in the 


Some of 


little volume. Most of the original 
poems have more or less of a personal 
character, and are evidently meant for 
near and dear friends, thus quite disarm- 
ing a critic. Some of the pictures of 
English scenery are very true and fresh, 
and a few of them are well given by the 
artist. Of the translations those from 
the German, and the Breton Songs, are 
excellent. 


Gop, THE TEACHER OF MANKIND. A 
Plain, Comprehensive Explanation of 
Christian Doctrine. By Michael Miil- 
ler, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1878. 


Ve are glad to sce that Father Mil- 
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ler’s excellent work has already reached 
a new edition. 


INTEREST TABLES IN USE BY THE MUTUAL 
Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York. For the calculation of interest 
and prices of stecks and bonds for 
investment. By William H. C. Bart- 
lett, LL.D., actuary of the company. 
New York: Published by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 878. 


This is, to business men, a valuable 
compilation. It saves a great deal of 


figuring and brain-work, and every ac- 
countant will thank the company for this 
beautifully-printed and elegant book. 


Tue Younc Grev’s MONTH oF NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER. By the author of 
Golden Sands. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Company. 
1878. 


These are two new numbers of this ad- 
mirable little series of devotions for 
young girls. 


New Publications. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ANNUAL FOR 1879 is now in press, and 
will be ready for delivery about the 25th 
of November. The year has been one 
of exceptional interest to Catholics, both 
in lossesand gains. This gives a special 
value and interest to the new number of 
this ever-welcome annual. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Laupss VEsPERTINA, sive Cantus Diversi, excerpti 
ex Antiphonario, Graduali et Rituali Romano, 
que curavit S. Rit. Congregatio. Ratisbonz, 
Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Sumptibus, chartis 
et typis Frederici Pustet. 


Att Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. By Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


Points 1n Canon Law: (claimed to be) Opposed to 
some of Rev. Dr. Smith’s views of Ecclesiastical 
Law, as now applied to the United States of 
America. A reproduction of a series of articles 
contributed to the Catholic Universe newspaper 
of Cleveland, Ohio, by Rev. P. F. Quigley, D.D., 
Professor of Canon Law, etc., in St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland: M. E. 
McCabe. 1878. (Will be noticed in our next 
number.) 


Receivep From D. A. Noxan, 37 Barclay Street, 
a handsome steel engraving of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. For sale by the publisher. 





